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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Forty-Ninth Annual Conference, 1927 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, JUNE 20-27 
GENERAL SESSIONS—PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
(Monday evening, June 20) 


The first general session of the Forry- 
NrntH Annual Meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association, held at Convocation Hall, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, con- 
vened at 8:30 p. m., PresipeENtT Georce H. 
LockE presiding. 

PrestpENT Locke: It is with great pleas- 
ure that I declare the first general session of 
this Forty-Ninth Convention in the fifty-first 
year of the Association now open. 

In accordance with the custom of the coun- 
try in which we are now meeting, we shall 
sing our national anthems. 

The audience sang “God Save the King,” 
“America,” and “O Canada.” 

PreEsIDENT Locke: It is through the kind- 
ness and interest of the Prime Minister of this 
Province, the Hon. Howard Ferguson, that 
this Association has been invited to meet in 
the capital of the Province. The Hon. Mr. 
Ferguson, knowing that he would be out of 
the city during the week, asked the Hon. ANnpD 
Rev. Cannon Copy, a predecessor of his in 
the Ministry of Education, to bid the Asso- 
ciation welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE 
GOVERN MENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


(See p. 261) 


Presipent Locke: Another participant in 
the welcome to us is this University in which 
we are holding our meeting. I have great 
pleasure in introducing to you the President 
of the University of Toronto, Sir Rosert 
Fatconer, who will present an 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


(See p. 265) 


PresipENtT Locke: And now I have to 
introduce myself as I am about to follow the 
custom and example of the long line of presi- 
dential ancestors and make a formal address 
to you, my constituents. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


(See p. 267) 
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PRESIDENT Locke: I should like very much 
to present to you the Chancellor of this Uni- 
versity, the Rr. Hon. Srrm Wirtt1am Mutocx. 


Sr Witutram Mutock: It is with the 
greatest pride that I realize the compliment 
the American Library Association has paid in 
honoring Canada and particularly this educa- 
tional center with its presence today. I echo 
the sentiments, the welcome, given to you by 
Dr. Cody and hope that the reception you 
have had today will serve as a magnet to draw 
you here again in the near future. 


PresIpENT Locke: May I, on your behalf 
as members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, thank the Hon. and Rev. Canon Cody 
and the President of the University, Sir Rob- 
ert Falconer, and the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity for the welcome they have given to 
our Association in this cordial, eloquent, 
hearty manner this evening? 


PresIDENT LocKr made an announcement 
about the reception to be held after this ses- 
sion in the Senate Chamber and the meeting 
adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday evening, June 21) 


The second general session held at Convo- 
cation Hall convened at 8:30 p. m., PresipENT 
Locke, presiding. 

The reports of the Secretary, the commit- 
tees, the Treasurer, and the other financial 
reports were printed in the July Bulletin. 

It was 

V oted, That they be approved. 

Greetings to the Association were presented 
from The (British) Library Association, the 
British Columbia Library Association and the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association in 
joint meeting, and from the Prussian State 
Library in Berlin. 

PrestpENT Locke: The Mayor and the 


Corporation of the City of Toronto will wel- 
come us by giving us a garden party on Fri- 
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day afternoon in the Quadrangle of Univer- 
sity College. 

We are fortunate tonight in introducing the 
Chairman of the Public Library Board, T. W. 
BANTON. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD AND THE CITY 
OF TORONTO 


(See p. 271) 

PrEsIpDENT Locke then presented W. F. 
RusseEt,, dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who gave the following 

ADDRESS 
(See p. 273) 


Preswent Locke: The Carnegie Trust of 
the United Kingdom is administered under the 
chairmanship of the Earl of Elgin, and the 
Secretary of that Trust is Coconet MitcHeLv. 

have great pleasure in _ presenting 
CoLoNEL MITCHELL. 
ADDRESS 
(See p. 276) 

Because of illness W. W. BisHop, chairman 
of the Committee on International Relations, 
was unable to be present. At the request of 
the PresmpENt, Grorce B. Ut ey, former 
president of the Association, read a part of 
Mr. BisHor’s address on 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


(See p. 282) 
PreEsSIDENT LocKE made an announcement 
regarding the reception to be held in Hart 
House on Wednesday evening. 


PresIpbENT Locke: This is International 
Night. The official representative, George T. 
Shaw, of the (British) Library Association, is 
going to speak on Friday at the Council 
meeting. Mr. Shaw is the librarian of the 
City of Liverpool. 

The Carnegie Trust of the United Kingdom 
has sent Miss K. E. Overbury, county libra- 
rian of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Dr. E. E. Lowe over to this country. Dr. 
Lowe has been visiting the libraries of the 
United States and has come to Canada be- 
cause you are here. 

Dr. E. E. Lowe, the Librarian and Curator 
of the Art Museum of the City of Leicester! 

Dr. E. E. Lowe: It is indeed a privilege 
to have this opportunity of expressing my 
gratitude to my colleagues of the American 
Library Association. Perhaps you will think 
it is rather a queer way of expressing grati- 
tude to start a speech at this time of night 
but I do hope you will bear with me for one 
or two moments. 

As a humble member of the British Asso- 
ciation of Special Libraries I have received a 
letter from the Secretary of that body asking 


me to offer to you, on behalf of the Council 
of the Association of Special Libraries, cor- 
dial and respectful greetings. 


I was overjoyed just before Christmas to 
receive, due I am sure to the generous friend- 
ship of Colonel Mitchell, an invitation from 
the Carnegie trustees to visit America and 
Canada and see for myself that splendid work 
of which I had known for so many years. I 
do want now—I feel that I can never do it 
individually or sufficiently—to thank those 
colleagues whom I have been privileged to 
visit and I do wish to express those. thanks 
generally now. It is impossible for me to do 
it adequately. 

I may say that my American and Canadian 
colleagues have given me quite a new con- 
ception of hospitality and I feel that I shall 
return to my own country to do my very best 
for what we all so ardently desire, that is, 
everlasting Anglo-American-Canadian friend- 
ship. The work in which we are engaged is, 
I am convinced, of such a nature as to open 
so broad a vista as to make for broad-minded- 
ness, unselfishness and true humility. I hope 
that in that spirit you—all the colleagues I 
have visited and all of you—will accept my 
most sincere thanks, 


The meeting adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Thursday evening, June 23) 


The third general session convened at 7:45 
o'clock, Presipent Locke presiding. 


From 7:45 p. m. to 8:30 p. m. there was 
singing by the Choir of Boys from the Duke 
of Connaught School. 


PresipeENT Locke: We have here a dele- 
gate tonight who represents a Church, who 
belongs to that Christian denomination which 
believes more than any part of the church 
that I know of, in the education of boys and 
girls. That gentleman is Monsignor Eugéne 
Tisserant of the Vatican Library in Rome. I 
want to say how pleased we of the American 
Library Association are and how honored we 
have felt in having him here with us, repre- 
senting that Church that believed in the begin- 
ning that it didn’t make much difference about 
what happened to the grown-up people, that 
if you started the boys and girls, they would 
develop and hold to the faith that they had 
learned in their youth. 


Monsignor represents a Church, the head of 
which was a librarian. His Holiness the Pope 
was librarian in the Ambrosian Library in 
Milan and in the Vatican. It is a great thing 
to have at the head of a Church a man who 
has that interest in libraries, in books, in the 
influence of books and the power that books 
have over people. Therefore, it is with sin- 
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gular pleasure that we have Monsignor Tis- 
serant with us all of these days taking the 
great interest he has in our deliberations, and 
we hope when he goes back he will explain 
to those people in Italy, and especially to 
those people who surround His Holiness, that 
the American Library Association is just try- 
ing to carry out exactly that same way of 
trying to make the boys and girls appreciate 
what are the clean, spiritual things of life, 
knowing that all the rest of the things can 
be added unto that as the years go and never 
could remove the person from that founda- 
tion. 

PresipENt Locke then introduced E. C. 
RicHarpson, Library of Congress, who pre- 
sented an address on 


THE BOOK AND THE PERSON WHO KNOWS 
THE BOOK 


(See p. 289) 

PRESIDENT LockE proposed that the Associa- 
tion express its thanks by letter to the mast- 
ers and girls and boys of the Duke of Con- 
naught School, for the program of song given 
by the pupils earlier in the evening. 

The Presipent then presented the following 
speakers : 


Frep Tetrorp, Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration, Washington, D. C.: 


SALVAGING THE SPECIALIST 
(See p. 295) 


Cuartes E. Rusu, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis: 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF ADULT AND JUVE- 
NILE DEPARTMENTS 


(See p. 298) 


PresipeNnt Locke: After having had these 
addresses on the various aspects of the work 
in connection with boys and girls, we come to 
the great moment of the evening when Miss 
LaTIMER takes charge. She is going to tell 
us about the Newbery Medal and to whom 
it is awarded. 


Miss Latimer: This John Newbery medal 
as you know, is the gift of that good friend 
of libraries and of books, Frederic G. Mel- 
cher. It was given by him to the American 
Library Association to be awarded annually to 
the greatest contribution of the previous year 
to the literature for young people. The Amer- 
ican Library Association delegated to the 
Children’s Librarians Section the responsibil- 
ity for selecting the book for the award. The 
Children’s Librarians Section does not take 
this responsibility “unadvisedly or lightly but 
soberly” and, we trust you will think, “dis- 
creetly.” 


The hero of the book which is to be 
crowned tonight is neither of the two heroes 
perennial in literature since stories first were 
told. These two heroes, I do not need to tell 
you, are the man and the dog. There are two 
other species equally worthy of an heroic place 
in our literature but for the most part they 
have not been given it. These are the woman 
and the horse. 

I count it true that since time was there 
has been as much heroism in the heart of the 
woman and the horse as ever there has been 
in the heart of the man and the dog. The 
heroism has not been as dramatic, perhaps, 
not as picturable, but it has been no less real. 

Shakespeare, George Meredith, Barrie, and 
not so many other writers have interpreted 
woman as the heroic individuality she may 
be and frequently is. The horse has not been 
even so fortunate and though he has been in 
many books has rarely been in the limelight. 

But at last the horse has been captured 
breathing, loyal, heroic, and placed between 
the covers of a book. This book has the 
added merit of giving us a real cowboy and 
a vivid picture of a vanishing era in America. 
To those of us working with boys this is a 
real event. 

For this accomplishment in the name of the 
Children’s Librarians Section I, with great 
pleasure, award to Will James the John New- 
bery medal for his book, Smoky. 

Unfortunately Mr. James is ill and not 
able to come to receive the medal for himself 
and I have asked his Canadian representative, 
WiitaM Copp, to receive it for him. 


Miss Latimer presented the Newbery 
Medal to Mr. James’ representative. 


Mr. Copp: It is with pleasure that, on 
behalf of Will James, I accept this medal, 
being a token of the very high tribute and 
compliment you have paid him. It is much 
to be regretted that Mr. James is not able to 
be here tonight and with your permission I 
will read the telegram which he sent to Miss 
Latimer : 

“On account of recent serious operation, I 
am very sorry I can’t come to Toronto. 
Would sure like to have been present and 
meet you all but as it is will have to let 
Smoky take the honors by himself. I only 
wish he could nicker a thank you.” 


The meeting adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Friday evening, June 24) 


PresipENT Locke presided. 


PresIDENT LocKE: We have a recommen- 
dation from the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association, which will be presented by 
the Secretary, Mr. Miram. 
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SECRETARY Miram: The Council, at its 
meeting this morning, voted that the Council 
nominate Charles Alexander Nelson as an 
honorary member of the American Library 
Association. Mr. Nelson was born in Maine 
in 1839 and received his master’s degree from 
Harvard in 1860. He began library work at 
the Gorham Academy in 1855. Since then he 
has served in the Harvard College Library, in 
the Astor Library, the Howard Memorial Li- 
brary in New Orleans, Newberry Library, 
Chicago, and the Columbia University Li- 
brary. He has also been a teacher and a 
civil engineer. 


There is. now one honorary member, Frank 
A. Vanderlip. The constitution provides for 
honorary members as follows: 


“On nomination of the Council, honorary 
members may be elected by unanimous vote 
at any meeting of the Association.” 


It was voted to elect Mr. Nelson an hon- 
orary member of the Association. 

SECRETARY MILAM, acting for WALTER 
Brown, presented the following report of the 
Committee on Resolutions : 


The American Library Association is deeply 
grateful to those Foundations which, by their 
continuous generosity in gifts of money, have 
made it possible to enrich and extend its 
service. 


Resolved, That the Association express its 
gratitude to the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for its grant of $100,000 for various 
activities of its work in 1927-1928. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Associa- 
tion be expressed to the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace for its grant of 
$3800 to assist in carrying on the work of our 
Committee on International Relations. 


Resolved, That our thanks be extended to 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
the moneys granted to the Association for 
Books for Europe and for the List of Foreign 
Government Serials. 


Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation express its warmest appreciation and 
thanks to the members of the local committees 
who have joined in making this a most notable 
conference through a perfect organization 
supported by the unexcelled hospitality, gen- 
erosity and friendliness of the Government of 
Ontario, the City of Toronto, and especially 
to the University of Toronto. The Associa- 
tion, with pleasure, acknowledges deep obliga- 
tion to the Press for its full and excellent 
reports of the proceedings of the conference, 
and to many other local organizations and in- 
dividuals who contributed to the perfect com- 
fort and happiness of each and every one who 
has had the good fortune to be present at the 
conference. 


Resolved, That our special gratitude be ex- 
pressed to Honorable J. Howard Ferguson, 
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Prime Minister and Minister of Education, to 
the Chancellor of the University, to its Presi- 
dent, Sir Robert Falconer and the Board of 
Governors, to Mr. Bickersteth, Warden of 
Hart House, to Mr. Cowan, Comptroller, to 
the authorities of the various colleges, all of 
whom, with most unusual kindness and gen- 
erosity, have given the conference the com- 
plete use of the beautiful buildings and 
grounds of the University and who have also 
provided many long to be remembered enter- 
tainments and a delightful residence to our 
members. 


Resolved, That our thanks be given to His 
Worship the Mayor of Toronto and to the 
Corporation of the City of Toronto, to the 
Syndics of Hart House, the Arts and Letters 
Club and the Toronto Woman’s Press Club. 


Resolved, That our appreciation be most 
warmly expressed to those of our own mem- 
bership who have so successfully entertained 
us, above all to Dr. George H. Locke, who 
has borne the double burden of President and 
host, to Mr. W. O. Carson, the chairman of 
the local committee, to Miss Margaret Ray, 
and their associates, whose unceasing labor 
for many weeks has made possible the success 
of our entertainment, to Mr. Wallace of the 
University Library, Mr. Thomas W. Banton, 
Honorable Mr. Justice Kelly, and other mem- 
bers of the Public Library Board. 


Resolved, That the Association express its 
appreciation and pleasure in the presence of 
the delegates and visitors from over-seas and 
for their interesting and inspiring contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the conference. 


Resolved, That we express our regret upon 
the enforced absence for the first time in 
many years, from the Registration Desk of 
the conference of Miss Eva M. Ford, who 
has served so long and efficiently in the execu- 
tive office of the Association. 


Resolved, That in the closing of its confer- 
ence the Association record its sorrow in the 
deaths of Ex-President James Kendall Hos- 
mer, of Miss Electra C. Doren, who gave 
many years of devoted service to the affairs 
of our organization, and of many other highly 
valued members who have passed from this 
life during the past year. 


The Resolutions were adopted. 

Through the kindness of the Hon. Vincent 
Massey and Mrs. Massey, several selections 
were rendered by the Hart House Quartette. 

PRESIDENT Locke: I am going to ask to 
present to you a person who has done so much 


for our comfort, the warden of Hart House, 
Mr. BICKERSTETH. 


Mr. BICKERSTETH: During the past few 
days you have been using Hart House and 
we have been doing what we can to make 
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you comfortable. It has been a pleasure to 
the Board of Stewards of Hart House and 
myself to offer you the facilities of that great 
foundation. 


Hart House was named, as you may have 


seen from the inscription, after Hart Massey, 
and it owes its conception and its existence 
to the magnificent, and I think, creative 
genius, of a man whom we have just sent to 
our great republic in the South, as the first 
Canadian Minister to the plenipotentiary, Mr. 
Vincent Massey. 


During the war Hart House played a very 
great part in preparing men for overseas. In 
1914 it was nearly completed. The outside 
structure was completed and it was immedi- 
ately handed over to the military authorities 
and for practically five years it was used by 
the military organizations of various kinds. 


You have seen that House. You have seen 
that it is beautiful in architecture and most 
adequate in equipment. But if nothing else 
than that, it would be a mere shell. May I 
say that I think that all of us here connected 
with Hart House try to remember that it is 
not buildings or encyclopedic studies or pros- 
perity or riches which make _ universities. 
What really makes universities is the spirit, 
and there is no standardization .of the things 
of the spirit, and it is for the things of the 
spirit, as far as we can make it so, that 
Hart House stands. 


What we want Hart House to stand for 
above all else is the right use of a man’s time. 
As someone said, the final test for liberal 
education is to teach a man to use his leisure, 
and undergraduates all over the world today 
are being accused of one big thing, and that 
is that they are giving too much time to 
trivial activities. If Hart House only adds 
to the trivial activities, it has no justification. 
It is because we feel it is not adding to those 
trivial activities but is teaching men to cul- 
tivate some of those arts without a knowl- 
edge of which they can hardly be said to be 
liberally educated, that we feel we are build- 
ing up something which will last. 


REPORT OF ELECTIONS COM MITTEE 


Wnuu1am TEAL of Cicero, Illinois, for the 
Elections Committee of which he is chairman, 
reported that the following persons had been 
elected to the offices named and by the num- 
ber of votes indicated: 


President 
Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public Library. 3982 


First Vice-President 


Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public 
Library 
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Second Vice-President 

Charles E. Rush, Indianapolis Public 

LY \L. .chide eemghanressaceaxbea 2477 
Treasurer 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public 

FM et ae Fr Perper 3876 

Trustee of Endowment Fund 

Harry A. Wheeler, Union Trust Co., 
a 3754 


Executive Board 


Louise B. Krause, H. M. Byllesby Co. 
Library, SR. coc sscccccsccuskece 2107 
C. C. Williamson, Columbia University 
Libraries, New York City........... 


Council 


W. O. Carson, Ontario Department of 
Education, Toronto..............e06- 


John A. Lowe, Brooklyn Public Library 2592 


Charles V. Park, Stanford University 
EAeeey, Cen <n cwkcndessesesé 


Mildred H. Pope, Girard College Li- 
brary, Philadelphia.................. 2352 


Nell Unger, School Libraries Section, 
Library Extension Division State De- 
partment of Education, University 
of the State of New York, Albany, 


WG. TORRE sk vcnxdsstescxpeeeee 1959 


PresipENT Locke: I have the greatest 
pleasure in announcing the election of Carr B. 
Ropen as president of this Association, with 
the others whose names you have heard read 
by Mr. TEAL. 


It gives me great pleasure, especially per- 
sonal pleasure to welcome Mr. Ropen because, 
as you see, the American Library Association 
is growing and they need larger men all of 
the time. And then Mr. Ropen and I have 
been associated in the many years I have been 
in library work. I don’t know of anybody 
for whom I feel greater amity because he 
was the bright spot when I went to Chicago. 
There was always one place I could go and 
talk to a man about books and not feel I was 
in the rush and roar of the sooty city. 


PRESIDENT-ELEcT RopeN: Mr. President, 
no one, I fancy, can enter upon this honorable 
office without being conscious of a multitude 
of conflicting emotions. There is, first of all, 
a very real appreciation of its honor and dig- 
nity that is perhaps enhanced, certainly not 
diminished, by the knowledge that it is be- 
stowed and not won in an electoral competi- 
tion. There is, too, a rapidly rising sense of 
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its importance and responsibility, also en- 
hanced and certainly not diminished by the 
records of the past year and especially of 
this brilliantly successful week. Thus con- 
fronted, one may acknowledge one’s apprecia- 
tion of the honor so conferred and make a 
public pledge to devote to the task all of the 
small capacities one may kave to bring to bear 
upon it, and to ask of you all of the indul- 
gence that you may command and all of the 
sympathetic cooperation that you have ex- 
tended to the long line of my honorable and 
notable predecessors. 


PresipENT Locke: I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you tonight the Principal of 
Upper Canada College, W. L. Grant, a man 
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who stands in our country for what we call 
liberal education. 


ADDRESS 
(See p. 301) 


PRESIDENT Locke then introduced M. Mar- 
chand and his Bytown Troubadours, whose 
presence was made possible through the cour- 
tesy of J. Murray Gibbon. A musical pro- 
gram was rendered by M. Marchand with 
his Quartette and the Hart House String 
Quartette. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS—PAPERS 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


By Tue Hon. ann Rev. Canon Copy, formerly Minister of Education for Ontario 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


I deeply regret that the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Education is not able to give you 
his personal welcome. He assures you of that 
welcome and the welcome of the Government 
of the Province. 

We deeply appreciate the fact that you have 
chosen the City of Toronto, the provincial 
capital of Ontario, as the place of your meet- 
ing as you begin the second fifty years of 
your beneficent work. I believe this is the 
third occasion upon which your Association 
has held its meetings in the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Now we welcome you to the City of 
Toronto which may, without affectation or 
boast, I think, be called the great academic 
and educational capital of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

We appreciate further the spirit of coopera- 
tion that obtains between the librarians of the 
United States and the librarians of Canada. 
You are engaged in the common work of 
developing adequate library service for the 
people of this continent. We also appreciate 
the cordial relations that exist between the 
American Library Association and the Library 
Association of Great Britain. We know 
that you are about to send representatives to 
the British Conference to be held in the City 
of Edinburgh in the month of September 
next. Surely the objects that you are met to 
promote are objects that overleap all national 
barriers and bind the civilized and literary 
world together. 

We appreciate further the fact that you 
have chosen as your President for this session 
a citizen of Toronto, of Canada, in the per- 
son of Dr. George H. Locke. For years he 
has won noble repute for himself as chief 
librarian of this city. A few weeks ago on 
this platform the venerable Chancellor of the 
University here conferred upon Dr. Locke the 
highest academic honor this University can 
bestow. So tonight, as a Doctor of Laws of 


this University, he presides over your delib- 
erations. 
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We are glad to note also that other Cana- 
dian librarians are members of important 
committees of your body. We are sure that 
they will receive much benefit from their com- 
mon service and perhaps they will also con- 
tribute something of wisdom and suggestion 
to your deliberations. 

Most heartily do we commend the work of 
your great American Library Association. 
The modern library, we are all aware, has 
become a mighty instrument for conveying 
knowledge and stimulating culture. It en- 
larges horizons; it multiplies points of con- 
tact with the present and the past; it makes 
its perpetual contribution the highest aim of 
our common civilization. Every improvement 
in service, every extension of the use of the 
library, the growth of the range of its activi- 
ties, strike us at once with surprise and 
delight. You are a very active organization 
engaged in work extending throughout the 
year. Your annual convention is but one 
happy and stimulating incident in a year-long 
task. Through your committees and commis- 
sions and through the highly efficient staff at 
your Headquarters, you are gathering facts, 
correlating experiences and making these re- 
sults available for all librarians. 

In your organization you are able—we 
gladly recognize it—to assume and accom- 
plish larger tasks for the common good than 
any singular or single library could attempt. 
You are able to develop and suggest new 
services in such departments particularly as 
adult education, professional training and 
library extension. The extent and variety of 
your undertakings are obvious to everyone 
who scans your program. Having once had 
the honor of presiding over the Department 
of Education in this Province, I am naturally 
interested in the work you are doing in two 
directions—work among boys and girls and 
work in extending adult education. You are 
giving to the boys and girls of our continent a 
direct service within your library buildings. A 
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child in a library is no longer regarded as a 
superfluity of naughtiness, as an intruder, but 
he is heartily welcomed. You are cooperating 
with the schools in this respect and so through 
the schools you are indirectly serving the edu- 
cational needs of the children. 

In connection with adult education you are 
also rendering a remarkable and increasing 
service. The service that can be rendered by 
libraries to adult education has, in this prov- 
ince, been, to a very large extent, anticipated 
by the Ontario Public Libraries Act. A few 
years ago it was framed especially to deal 
with the advancement in the realm of adult 
education. Provision was made whereby 
through the libraries certain services might be 
offered to adults. It is obvious that we should 
not cease to learn when we leave school, even 
though we may raise the school age from 
fourteen to sixteen. We should always be 
learners in the school of life. The education 
of the adult must play a great and growing 
part in any democracy that is safe in the 
world or for the world. 

Someone remarked not long ago that the 
two great problems in this age, in his judg- 
ment, are to make the streets safe for pedes- 
trians and to make the United States safe for 
democracy. 

Democracy makes very heavy demands upon 
the intelligence, integrity and interest of its 
citizens. If our educational system directly 
and indirectly made no provision for the edu- 
cation of the adult, it would be in large meas- 
ure defective. The opportunity is as great 
as the need. 

Adult education is being carried out mainly 
by the efforts of the adult himself. On that 
very account it is lasting and delightful. In 
providing the opportunities for the continued 
education of our citizens, therefore, the pub- 
lic library becomes the chief factor. It is a 
great popular university. It is an educational 
extension institution that is the friend and the 
helper both of self-development and of home 
education. ; 

The modern library is no mere repository or 
dormitory for ancient volumes, nor is it only 
an intellectual shrine to which the keen book 
lover resorts. It is an aggressive missionary 
institution. It seeks to promote circulation; 
it tries to bring the right books to the right 
people at the right time. Librarians are the 
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directors and guides of popular reading. In- 
deed, what strikes the sympathetic observer 
today is surely this: that the modern librarian 
is a person of vastly different outlook from 
that of his forerunners in days gone by. In- 
stead of being the jealous guardian of sacred 
treasures almost too sacred to be touched by 
the hand of the vulgar, he is an enthusiast 
inflamed with a missionary zeal that is at 
times almost embarrassing to those in ad- 
ministrative positions. He makes his library 
at once so useful and so pleasant that the 
public throng to touch and consult and read 
the books. His real sorrow in life is that 
the average member of the public is so little 
aware of the resources that are at his com- 
mand. His success is to be measured by the 
extent of personal contact he institutes with 
his readers or his customers. 


Libraries are in this Province of Ontario in 
the Dominion of Canada related to the De- 
partment of Education. Public libraries are 
an integral part of the state or provincial 
system of education in this Province. The 
Department of Education assists the libraries 
by wise legislation, by reasonable, generous 
grants and through its public libraries branch 
stands ready to give advice and guidance to 
all local library efforts. In their buildings, 
in the equipment of these buildings, in the 
selection and classification of books, the serv- 
ice of trained librarians, the circulation of 
timely literature, the public libraries of this 
Province are taking their full share in pro- 
moting the general educational advance of our 
day and generation. The library in this 
Province enjoys a very large measure of 
autonomy. Both in our library system and 
in our broad educational system we are seek- 
ing to bring about a happy union between the 
principle of centralization and the principle of 
devolution of interest and authority. 

In the Dominion of Canada, as with your- 
selves, education is not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the central government. It is a mat- 
ter under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Provinces, as with you of the States. We 
have in this Province of Ontario what we call 
a Provincial Legislature. It consists of but 
one chamber. Most of the Canadian Provinces 
have only one chamber; a few of them still 
have a second upper chamber. There is a 
Lieutenant Governor at the head of each 
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province. He is the representative of the 
Crown in that province and is appointed to 
his position by what we call the Governor 
Council, the Federal Government. He has a 
Prime Minister who chooses his cabinet from 
the elected representatives of the people. We 
have essentially responsible government in our 
provinces and in our Dominion. Each Cabinet 
Minister presides over a department; he pre- 
sents the needs of that department to the 
legislative assembly; he has to prepare the 
budget for his department, take charge of the 
legislation relating to his department and make 
his general contribution to the legislative pro- 
gram of the province. The Minister of Ed- 
ucation is not a state official appointed for 
life, a. Superintendent of Education, but he 
is a responsible minister of the Province. He 
is a member of the Legislature who presides 
over the Department of Education; he is a 
member of the Cabinet; he has to present his 
estimates and present his legislation and carry 
the judgment of his colleagues and the judg- 
ment of the members of the House. 

We believe in responsible government; that 
is to say, that the representatives of the people 
can carry out the will of the people and that 
our cabinet is responsible immediately to the 
people. If we want to change a policy, we 
don’t have to change a constitution; we don’t 
have to eliminate amendments to the con. 
stitution. If, in our judgment, we see fit to 
try another experiment in any department of 
life, we can do it whenever we please, when- 
ever the people so demand it through their 
representatives. As a matter of fact, we be- 
lieve that we are much more _ thoroughly, 
whole-heartedly and immediately democratic 
than even are you. That is the general system 
of the Canadian Government. 

So the Minister of Education in this 
Province deals with matters of general edu- 
cational procedure, with the educational bud- 
get and, among other things, he deals with 
public libraries. He brings before the House 
whatever legislation he sees fit, having first 
carried the judgment of his colleagues and 
they, in turn, having carried the judgment of 
the courts or the members of the party that 
is, for the time being, in the majority. So in 
Canada, in this Province as typical of all the 
other Provinces, education and public libraries 





as part of education are in closest possible 
touch with the legislature of the Province. 


I bid you welcome tonight in the name of 
the Government of the Province. We are 
delighted that you are coming to this fair 
Province of Ontario. It consists of about 
407,000 square miles of territory and all you 
will see in Ontario is probably only one-sixth 
of the total area of this vast Province. Five- 
sixths of our Province lies far up in the north 
land. Once upon a time we thought that the 
only valuable part of the Province of Ontario 
was this part along the lakes that binds our 
two countries together—I say binds together 
rather than separates—and we imagined that 
our great north land was a waste of rock, a 
wilderness of forest. We have come to un- 
derstand in very recent years that this great 
section of Laurentian rock that we possess is 
extraordinarily rich in minerals. You have a 
bit of Laurentian wedge in Northern Michi- 
gan and you have found in that little bit of 
this Laurentian wedge that goes south of the 
international boundary line the finest deposits 
of iron ore on the continent. You are using 
it. We have to buy it from you at present. 
But on our side of the line there are also vast 
quantities of iron ore, not of as high a grade 
as yours, and of other precious metals. The 
Province of Ontario is suddenly finding itself, 
is suddenly discovering itself possessed of vast 
mineral resources, of vast forest resources. It 
is the scene of great pulp factories. It has 
20,000,000 acres of fine agricultural land and 
it has water powers that are almost as mar- 
velous as a fairy tale. 

This part of Ontario is as lovely as a gar- 
den of the Lord. I am sure at this time of 
the year you will endorse that symbol. It is 
like a bit of dear Old England, green and 
fresh and happy. Indeed, I cannot imagine, 
being Ontario-born myself, any part of this 
world fairer or more attractive. 

The Province of Ontario is only one of 
nine Provinces, and this year we are celebrat- 
ing the Diamond Jubilee of the union of the 
first four provinces that made up the nucleus 
of what is now the Dominion of Canada. We 
now stretch, as you know, from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific. We have a fine sea- 
board on the Atlantic and an equally fine sea- 
board on the Pacific. We look across to Asia, 
even as you do. We are not oppressed and 
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tyrannized by a distant autocratic sovereign 
who demands our blood or our treasure. We 
are just as free and autonomous as are you. 
You go from east to west and from north to 
south in this Dominion of Canada and you 
will find no movement toward political inde- 
pendence and no movement toward annexation 
with your great and glorious country. We 
grip your hand as friends, friends forever but 
we feel that in the providence of God we 
shall work out our destiny as self-governing 
and integral parts of that world-wide com- 
monwealth of free peoples known as the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

You come to us in a very happy year when 
we are taking stock of our past, thanking 
God for the good things we have had and 
setting our faces in high hope and profound 
faith toward the tasks that lie before us. We 
are part of this British Commonwealth of 
Nations known as the British Empire and we 
feel, therefore, that in a very real sense, as 
has often been said, that we, joined geo- 
graphically to you, joined by sentiment and 
history to the Mother Land over the sea, are 
in a rather unique position as an interpreter 
and as a friend who grasps the hand of the 
old Mother Country across the sea and grasps 
your hand by our side, for surely, you who 
are high priests and high priestesses of the 
things of the mind and the soul, know right 
well that upon the cordial relations that sub- 
sist today and will, please God, subsist forever 
between the great branches of the English- 
speaking people depend the future peace, pros- 
perity and progress of the whole world. 

The other day Mr. Houghton—your Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James, whom I 
have had on various occasions the pleasure of 
meeting at the hospitable board of our High 
Commissioner in London, Mr. Larkin—just 
after the rather tense and strained newspaper 
discussions on the subject of debts, made a 
very wise and statesmanlike speech. He made 
this speech at Manchester and I would like 
to quote to you his words because I think 
they are big with meaning. He points out 
that an alliance that might take the form of 
an exclusive alliance between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking people would 
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be not only of doubtful possibility but of 
doubtful value. It might stimulate antagon- 
ism from other countries who, with us, march 
together in the band of civilization. But he 
says, “While alliance is impossible, with a 
little more patience and faith friendship may 
be none the less invaluable. Hard and fast 
alliance may be barred by various practical 
American circumstances, constitutional and 
racial. If alliance were possible, it might in 
the end provoke a reaction within itself as 
well as without and defeat its own purpose. 
There is no rigid alliance between the self- 
governing states of the British Empire; yet 
just because their cooperation is uncompelled, 
they come together more powerfully and 
surely on sufficient occasion.” 

Not alliance in rigid treaty form but a 
friendship based on community of ideals, com- 
munity of sentiment, community of purpose. 
It seems to me that the destiny of our respec- 
tive peoples is to march together in the 
emancipating bonds of friendship, not to 
dominate the rest of the world but to serve the 
rest of the world, to help those who are down, 
to hold high standards of national and private 
morality and service. That is our high des- 
tiny. 

As General Pershing said in Westminster 
Abbey when he laid the Congressional Medal 
on the Tomb of the Unknown British War- 
rior there, “Let us profit by the occasion and 
under its inspiration pledge anew our trust 
in the God of our fathers, that He may guide 
our faltering footsteps into paths of perma- 
nent peace. Let us resolve together in friend- 
ship and in confidence to maintain toward all 
peoples that Christian spirit that underlies 
the character of both nations.” 

Those are the sentiments, I feel sure, that 
inspire our countries twain. 

We bid you again most heartily welcome, 
wish you Godspeed in your deliberations and 
trust that you will carry back to your 
respective fields of labor the happiest of mem- 
ories. We shall feel abundantly satisfied and 
thankful if those memories will lead you in 
the days to come to pay another visit to your 
friends and kinsfolk in the Dominion of 
Canada. 
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WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE UNIVERSITY 
By Sir Rosert Farconer, K.C.M.G., President, University of Toronto 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Dr. Cody has given you a warm welcome on 
behalf of the Government and the people of 
this Province. It is, as Dr. Locke has said, 
my privilege now to extend to you a welcome 
on behalf of this University. You have 
already seen a little of it as you have moved 
about today on these grounds and entered our 
buildings, but, of course, apart from your 
being here, it is now silent. We are well 
aware that the University does not consist of 
buildings and grounds and if you wish really 
to know what we are, you would have to 
return, as you would have to do also in the 
case of your own universities, a month or two 
before this time and then you would find these 
buildings and grounds thronged with, I be- 
lieve, very happy young men and young 
women. 

In October this University is celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the granting of 
its charter and we hope it will become a most 
important occasion. It would be tedious for 
you and it would be unbecoming on my part 
to dwell at any length upon the history of 
these one hundred years. You are waiting to 
hear Dr. Locke. But I may perhaps be per- 
mitted in a very few moments to outline some 
of the peculiar features of this University 
because it has an individuality of its own, 
and I believe you would find, if you were to 
look into its constitution and the work that 
we do, that we are really very much like and 
yet very much unlike the great American 
universities. We are in close contact with 
them. We are, for instance, members of the 
Association of American Universities, the 
eighteen great universities of the United 
States, and we have constant intercourse. We 
are associated with the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching and we 
have received a great many benefactions in 
various ways, not only monetary but intellec- 
tual, from the American universities. We 
are close brothers with them and yet, just as 
Dr. Cody has said about us as a people, our 
universities are distinct. 


I may say without going again into detail 
that the University is organized through fac- 


ulties, very much as any other university, but 
what is most distinctive, perhaps, is found in 
the Faculty of Arts, as you call it the Faculty 
of Liberal Arts, and there it is the principle 
of what we call federation. By federation we 
mean this: That there are colleges in arts of 
equal standing (at present four), teaching the 
same subjects and related to the University 
similarly except in the case of one, Univer- 
sity College, housed in the old building across 
the lawn, which is supported entirely by the 
State. Every student in arts must register in 
one of these four colleges. He is taught in 
his college the collegiate subjects, that is to 
say, almost entirely the languages, and with- 
out further fee he comes to the University for 
instruction in history, economics, philosophy 
and all of the sciences. The curriculum is 
laid down by the faculty of arts, on which all 
these colleges are represented, and the degree 
is granted by the Senate, which confirms the 
action of the faculty. On that Senate there 
are again representatives from all of the col- 
leges and, of course, also from the Depart- 
ments of Arts in the University. 


This great principle of federation is unique 
and has been wrought out in this University. 
One of the leaders who brought it to pass is 
sitting here in the front seat tonight. He 
should have been on the platform but for his 
modesty. That is the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Sir William Mulock. That principle 
of federation has meant that the denomina- 
tional colleges of this Province for the most 
part are gathered around this State University 
and have equal privileges in it, have all of the 
advantages that are conferred by the great 
laboratories and the library of the State Uni- 
versity and have the resources of the State 
behind them, while at the same time they pre- 
serve their own atmosphere, spiritual, intellec- 
tual or whatever it may be. These Colleges 
are: University College, the State College; 
Victoria College, formerly of the Methodist 
Church, now of the United Church of Can- 
ada; Trinity College, formerly a separate 
university connected with the Church of Eng- 
land; and St. Michael’s College of the Basil- 
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ian Order connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church. These colleges work together in the 
most cordial relations and the whole system 
of federation has functioned so admirably 
that it is being watched by others. It is being 
copied to a certain extent in Canada, or cer: 
tain features of it are being adopted in other 
Provinces, and the State Universities of your 
country are interested in the development. 

The next feature of this University to 
which I will refer is that through its history, 
as through -the history of the Canadian uni- 
versities in general—I am now departing 
from our own individuality to mention the 
Canadian universities—it has drawn its char- 
acter and inspiration mainly from Great Brit- 
ain, and at the beginning was manned by 
teachers from Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. At first the dominant 
influence came almost altogether from those 
Universities—not altogether but almost alto- 
gether; there was some from across the bor- 
der. That stream has been lessening and our 
own people have been supplying our positions 
and we have also been drawing from you 
across the border in larger numbers, but you 
have need of nearly all of your own people 
and since naturally you want to keep your 
best it is hard for us to attract them. 

This has meant that the standards, to a 
certain extent, and also the methods, both in 
the laying out of the courses and in the con- 
duct of those courses, have been determined 
in large measure by the ideas that have been 
transmitted through all of these years chiefly 
from Britain. We have in arts what you 
have sometimes heard of as the honors sys- 
tem. That is distinctive of Canadian universi- 
ties and is drawn from Britain. You have 
very little of it in the United States, although 
of late a number of your universities and 
colleges are working toward it. Harvard, for 
instance, is introducing it, and Swarthmore 
and about thirty of your institutions are very 
seriously considering it, and the Carnegie 
Foundation is issuing a bulletin on the whole 
subject. 

By means of the honors system we differ- 
entiate our students from the beginning of 
their course, so that by reason of earlier prep- 
aration and aptitude those who are fitted for 
and who desire studies in certain lines are 
separated and under special supervision are 





carried on very much further in those lines; 
with the result that at the end of the four 
years the honor student is one who—it may 
be in classics, it may be in modern languages, 
it may be in history or economics, or any of 
the sciences—while anything but an expert or 
an advanced scholar, has nevertheless laid the 
foundation well for more advanced scholar- 
ship. While the general course taken by the 
average student affords a good education fit- 
ting men and women for ordinary duties in 
life, the honor courses provide those who take 
them with a better foundation, it may be for 
graduate work or for some of the profes- 
sions, law for instance, or politics, or medi- 
cine. You have something similar in your 
“majoring” but our honors are rather more 
than majoring. Students have more intensive 
study and they are prepared for further work, 
with the result that our graduate work hardly 
fits on quite in the same way as your graduate 
work does to your four-year course. That is 
a very distinctive feature in the Canadian edu- 
cation in arts. 


In medicine, also, we have a six-year course, 
a unified course whereas you have the four 
professional years based upon two years of 
college. We unify the whole course from the 
beginning right through. It comes to nearly 
the same standard in both cases for the period 
of time is the same but regulated differently 
within. I have really gone into more detail 
than perhaps I should have done, since many 
of you are not interested especially in a uni- 
versity. Let me say this, however, that you 
from across the line have done a great deal 
for us in the way of stimulation for gradu- 
ate work and also in the way in which you 
have equipped your laboratories and libraries. 
You have given us also a magnificent example 
in the liberality with which your states have 
endowed your great state universities and 
with which private individuals also have come 
to their aid. The vast resources that you 
have across the line, in a measure that doesn’t 
exist here at all, have been lavishly given 
in a way unique in the world’s history for the 
maintenance of great universities. Think of 
Harvard with an annual income of $12,000,- 
000! It is an astonishing revelation, not only 
of wealth but of the eagerness for education 
that obtains in the United States. Think of 
Michigan, our neighbor, with $5,000,000 a 
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year perhaps, from the state for the main- 
tenance of its great University! You have 
really set an example to the world in the way 
in which you have come forward for the sup- 
port of your universities and in your great 
foundations such as the Rockefeller and the 
Carnegie and the Guggenheim and others. 
These great foundations have been showing 
the world how wealth, accumulated with the 
rapidity with which it has been accumulated 
in the last few years, may result, under wise, 
far-seeing and benevolent direction, in lifting 
up the whole people. You have given us an 
example and I believe we are trying to fol- 
low with smaller resources. I hope that as 
you move around these grounds you will see 
that the state here is generous toward us, that 
it is sympathetic, and that we, in our own way 
and following our own individuality, are en- 
deavoring on this side of the line to maintain 
a standard of intellectual life with spiritual 


values which, after all, is the one thing that 
gives us Anglo-Saxon people our character. 
It is only through that that we shall maintain 
our position in the world and be able to 
stand against what might otherwise be a 
devastating flood of materialism coming with 
half-educated or non-educated peoples. 

We shall maintain our position in the world 
by the command that we have through the 
mind and through the spirit, and we who are 
working together in universities and in libra- 
ries and in everything that goes for the up- 
building of intellectual life of men feel that 
we are at one, that we are brothers and sis- 
ters in the great work which has the greatest 
of possible futures before it. 

Again, I have very much pleasure in wel- 
coming you to the grounds and to the build- 
ings of this University and I hope that you 
will find our hospitality enjoyable and such 
as will make your work effective. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Georce H. Locke, Public Library, Toronto, Ontario 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


In the comprehensive address of my prede- 
cessor in the presidential office, on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the history and 
achievements of those fifty years were ade- 
quately portrayed. With the vision of a Moses 
he viewed the Promised Land and suggested 
how that land might be possessed and made 
to bring forth exceeding great riches for the 
betterment of individual endeavor and social 
welfare. Unlike, however, the great law-giver 
of Israel, he is still with us in our march into 
the Promised Land, and we hope that he will 
live long enough to see a series of Joshuas 
leading on towards conquest—for the land 
will never be wholly won—there will always 
be social problems to solve which need the 
intelligent direction which librarians should 
aim to give. 

We have heard so often from the platform 
and in the press the statement that this insti- 
tution with which we are identified is educa- 
tional in its scope, that this is in danger of 
becoming a platitude, and I can imagine no 
worse fate than that we should tolerate plati- 
tudes, those fervent statements on the platform 
which deal in generalities and which not only 


do not land us anywhere but drug men’s minds 
till they cannot see what action is really called 
for, and still less to rise to any action. It is 
much easier to mount on wings like eagles 
than to walk and not faint. 


But a real danger that comes from the 
looseness of thought and expression is that 
we turn disgusted to the other extreme and 
revert in practice to the old idea—and a false 
idea—that education is a state that some day 
will be reached, after which no further effort 
will be required. We forget that education is a 
process that is ever going on. Were it not 
so there would be much less excuse for the 
presence of such an institution as the library. 


While there is not a librarian here who can 
not point out some distinctly educational fea- 
ture which is characteristic of some library, we 
have felt the difficulty of making this felt 
generally, so that it would be accorded public 
and social recognition. Now I rejoice that 
such has come to pass and at the very heart of 
things. It seems to me that one of the notable 
and encouraging events of the year was the 
public recognition of the library as an educa- 
tional institution by the establishment of 
“chairs” in connection with the national library 
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at Washington. Herbert Putnam, in whose 
regret at being absent tonight we all join, 
speaks of the Chairs of Fine Arts and Amer- 
ican History which have been founded at 
Washington. We have been living within 
sound of the oft-repeated statement that the 
librarian of today was not merely a custodian. 
Here is proof of it, and I hope we all shall 
live to see chairs and teachers, men who 
know what has been collected out of the past 
in their respective fields and have the interest 
and ability to interpret these for the inquir- 
ing student. 

Here are laboratories which have been only 
partially used, and now here is the precedent 
so dear to all the English-speaking world. 
The work has begun, and at the national 
library. The recognition of this at the center 
means much to the development of our pro- 
fessional standards. It is a great step for- 
ward. 


I was very much interested and encouraged 
by a symptom of the same movement when 
not long ago a professor wrote an article in 
one of our leading periodicals in which as a 
protest against platoon and bulk education with 
its elaborate equipment, he said that he would 
like to have a desk in a college library and 
have come to him all the odd boys in the 
college, those who were ahead in some subject, 
and restless, or were losing faith in themselves 
because of failure in some subject. He would 
like to advise them and let them work out in 
the library—really a laboratory—along with 
him, their own plans. That would be a most 
interesting and fascinating job, and one we 
can do in our institutions, and indeed it is 
today being attempted with gratifying success 
even in our public libraries. 


When the school laid undue emphasis upon 
instruction we were in danger of going to 
the other extreme of ignoring the definite side 
and allowing ourselves to drift upon the vast 
sea of education with little regard to direction 
or equipment. The matter of material equip- 
ment was greatly helped by the ship-subsidy 
policy of the Carnegie Corporation, and soon 
the harbors were full of library craft with 
everything furnished for a voyage, but with 
no very definite objective, and with sailors full 
of zeal, but lacking in technical knowledge. 

When the situation became acute we were 
again subsidized by providing means whereby 
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the individuals might be technically trained, 
and standards were set up to the intent that 
none should go aboard who were not up to 
the minimum standard. There were many 
among us who wondered whether the stan- 
dardization of ships, equipment, and finally 
of individuals, would not make necessary a 
standardization of wind and wave so that 
these ships could stand only the kind of gales 
which they were constructed to withstand— 
and any unusual winds, any sudden blows not 
in the almanac, might mean difficulties if not 
disaster. To guard against such things we 
were told that we should get an efficient 
organization which would investigate all pos- 
sible and imaginable terrors, analyze and clas- 
sify these and, having the efficient chart we 
would be equal to any emergency. 

But are we? 

Is human life and human conduct capable of 
being analyzed to that extent? Fortunately it 
is not, and therefore there are still some who 
believe that life is an adventure, that today 
is no index of what tomorrow may be, and 
that all things are not discoverable by the 
analytic process. There are, to be sure, the 
great liners—the great libraries—with their 
magnificent equipment of lecture halls, marble 
salons, a la carte dining rooms and all the 
modern conveniences. 

“McCullagh ’e wanted cabins 
With marble and maple and all, 


And Brussels and Utrecht velvet 
And baths and a social hall.” 


But there always will be the little cargo 
boats plying up and down—the little cargo 
boats that “haven’t any man,” which, unlike 
the great liners which plough the seas, have 
to struggle against head winds, have to tack 
and sail a devious course, ere they are able 
to deliver their little cargo. Those who love 
adventure will travel in these smaller craft 
and perchance the cargo will be as useful as 
that delivered by the great liners. It will give 
pleasure and bring aid to many who are not 
living in the great harbors which are able to 
dock and support the deep draft ships with 
their varied freight. 

And now we are all at sea—and temptation 
to sail on is very strong—the spirit of adven- 
ture and romance lures one on and makes him 
feel that he might carry his audience with him 
to the fabled lands and smiling isles “where 
the trumpet orchids blow.” 
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But we are an association of persons en- 
gaged in a great practical work. We are 
living in an age when more than ever educa- 
tion is given not by schools and teachers only, 
but by social institutions, the newspapers and 
periodicals, the movies and cinemas, the Y. M. 
C. A., the correspondence study, the clubs and 
even the churches who too have had to lend 
themselves to the movement, and adapt them- 
selves to the social tendencies of the age so 
that they may compete with the outside social 
forces—and not least of all the agencies for 
education is the library. 


We have shared in the marvellous growth 
of social and educational institutions which 
marks the last ten years, especially in America. 
We are face to face today with the situation 
that confronts institutions which grow fast 
and flourish. We find ourselves with ten thou- 
sand members, scattered over a continent, and 
that this vast body may have direction, we 
have developed an organization that seems 
to many of the older persons, who remember 
the days of our youth, to be formidable in 
numbers and dangerous in possibilities of 
power. It is one of the penalties of “big busi- 
ness” and there are some who fear that this 
organization of effort may result in diminu- 
tion of interest and loss of personal leadership. 


It is a real problem and, after a term in 
the presidential chair, I am convinced more 
than ever that it would be a wise step for us 
to adopt a two years’ term of office for the 
leader of our Association. If that is not done, 
the power of the president may grow less and 
less, and the power of the organization known 
as the general staff—the more or less perma- 
nent officials—may proportionately increase. 
I have nothing but praise for the excellent 
work of the permanent officials, but I think 
that there will always be a need for personal 
leadership in a social institution which has for 
its aim the development of character and intel- 
ligent citizenship. The continuity of policy 
can be taken care of by the permanent officials, 
but the theoretical outlook, if you would call 
it such, calls for the unfettered idealism of a 
leader. This cannot be accomplished by a 
yearly tenure of office, and it is quite conceiv- 
able that the president might become a mere 
figurehead to approve the actions of the per- 
manent officials. When that comes the Asso- 
ciation will have lost the personal interest and 


leadership that is necessary for intelligent 
progress. 

It may be that there is a corollary to this 
proposal in that meetings of a general nature 
such as we are holding here might be held 
biennially, and that regional meetings might 
be held in the intervening year having regard 
to the vast extent of country which we cover, 
and to the fact that any one of a half dozen 
regional meetings which I can imagine, would 
be larger in point of attendance than the 
A. L.A. of twenty years ago. 

Another problem which seems to be facing 
us is the recognition that the endowment 
given by the Carnegie Corporation is not only a 
means whereby we may be stronger financially, 
but it carries a responsibility placed upon us 
to see that our use of this endowment be 
made to affect favorably the social and educa- 
tional life of America. 

In other words we must realize that the 
results of our expenditures should justify the 
faith that was reposed in us which led the 
people to give us that endowment. 

And just here may I say that this is no time 
to relax our efforts to make provision for the 
future. The work grows apace, the necessi- 
ties have grown with our changing social life, 
and we feel the need of additional funds just 
as much as before we received the princely 
gift. Truly “new occasions teach new duties.” 
The number of things we are doing seems 
large, but the very fact that we are engaged 
in so many pursuits has awakened the people 
to needs which formerly they thought were 
unsolvable in this generation. These needs 
are pressing upon us today, and hence our 
thoughts will have to be directed not only to 
a thorough organization of what we are now 
doing, but towards the development of plans 
by which we may meet the ever increasing 
tasks which people are urging us to under- 
take. So far as I can see from the history 
of the Association we never were in need of 
such wise counsel and intelligent effort as we 
are today. 

An illustration of one of our internal prob- 
lems is that of the development of the move- 
ment for libraries in our schools. One of the 
roots of our institution was that which grew 
from the conviction that education through 
books was necessary for boys and girls, and 
in the early days of our history, collections of 
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books were in our schools. These gradually 
dwindled in number and in power, because 
they had no organization and no interpreter, 
except in isolated instances of some enthusi- 
astic teachers. Then came the development 
of libraries for boys and girls in connection 
with the public libraries. This movement 
took such hold of the public that its very suc- 
cess led our school friends to recognize that 
a powerful educational help had been lost to 
them by their neglect, and today we face the 
problem that there is a strong, active demand 
that there be established school libraries as 
well equipped and as well manned as are the 
departments of our public libraries. 

What will be the relationship of these libra- 
ries to our public libraries? I know of no 
problem that requires more intelligent research 
and more careful adjustment if the interests 
of education in the larger sense are to be con- 
served, and intelligent progress is to be pro- 
vided. 

I have mentioned these practical problems 
because I have an inherent dread of over- 
organization, of the dulling of individual 
effort, of the development of a standardized 
system of education, all of which I think are 
subversive of democracy. 

I have refrained from mentioning the great 
works now in progress. 

1. The study of how the libraries can reach 
and attract those of adult age. 

And just here may I quote from an address 
by the Prime Minister of Great Britain: 

“IT have a peculiar sympathy with adult 
education because I have followed it to the 
best of my ability all my life. I was very 
much interested to find a peculiar instance 
recently of that interest which all English 
people take in education, not always instructed, 
but always present, because when I became 
Prime Minister, a well-known lady in society, 
whose acquaintance I had not had the pleas- 
ure of making, asked this question of a friend 
of mine: ‘Is the new Prime Minister what 
you would call an educated man?’ I doubt 
very much whether she knew what was im- 
plied by the word ‘educated’; but it showed, 
at any rate, that she felt that education was 
a good thing in itself, and a thing which 
should be possessed by any one aspiring to the 
post of Prime Minister. That is all to the 
good. But I expect that all of you have 
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learned, as I have, that education is a process 
and a thing that is never finished; and it is 
a wonderful thing that here, in this move- 
ment, we find one more instance in our his- 
tory of that triumph of voluntary effort from 
which have sprung all the best movements 
and the best things in our country from the 
beginning of its history. You take a move- 
ment like the Boy Scouts; it did not originate 
in the War Office. You take the Salvation 
Army; it did not come from Canterbury. The 
Franciscans did not come from Rome; and in 
the same way this great movement for adult 
education did not take its origin in White- 
hall. It sprang—where all these things have 
sprung from—it sprang from the very heart 
of the people, and that is what gives it its 
strength, and that is what is going to continue 
to give power to the movement.” 

2. How those in isolated districts of our 
great continent may relieve their loneliness, 
and share in the pleasure of ambition. The 
gramophone took music to them, and now 
the radio takes current news and music. Shall 
we be behind in furnishing what is really the 
background for the enjoyment of these? 

3. And there is also the problem of the ade- 
quate education of those who are to manage 
these great institutions of education, those 
who are to interpret the messages of those 
who have contributed to our printed literature. 

All these and more are the continuing prob- 
lems of our Association, and the interim deliv- 
erances of the commissions of investigation 
are before you at this meeting for your study 
and consideration. 

It is of the utmost importance that we 
realize that these commissions to which we 
have delegated the investigation of educa- 
tional affairs are to a very great extent inde- 
pendent of all other boards and committees. 
There is a danger in government by commis- 
sions. The sins of commission, you will 
remember, are to be avoided as well as the 
sins of omission, and to be really successful 
we must have responsible government. We 
have had the experience once or twice this 
year in the Executive Board of seeming to be 
but a ratifying or concurring body, after the 
act had been performed. 

There is also the danger of excessive stan- 
dardization and thinking of librarianship in 
terms of formulas. 
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I am not anxious to be connected with only 
an efficient institution—one logically com- 
plete—but I want always to be a part of an 
institution that is effective—where there is 
not only a sustaining power but a stimulating 
influence which urges experiment and rewards 
individual development, which buries failures 
even with the turf, and invites all to celebrate 
the victories of one another. 

What every institution needs is the pioneer 
spirit. We can’t be pioneers in action in the 
sense that our fathers were—times have 
greatly changed—but we can be pioneers in 
spirit and transfer the impulse of conquest 
from the physical to the social and educa- 
tional life. Sometimes we are too near the 
description given by Dean Inge when in 
lamenting the decay of the pioneer spirit he 
commented upon the well known hymn: 

“They climbed the steep ascent to Heaven 

Through peril, toil and pain,” 
and said that too often today we are content 
“to follow in the train.” 

The great task of this generation is to save 
democracy, to preserve it, and to inspire it. 
We represent a great democratic institution 
which can furnish not only the material 
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resources by which this may be greatly aided, 
but we are reaching out to furnish interpreters 
of these resources so that individuals may 
equip themselves for intelligent service by 
becoming acquainted with the ideals that have 
inspired men to serve, and also that they may 
acquire the knowledge that will enable them 
to exercise a right judgment in all things. 

I recognize that democracy and democratic 
government calls for harder work and higher 
education and further vision than any form 
of government in the world. And yet isn’t 
the ideal worth while, and can’t we as a great 
social and educational institution, manned by 
educated and enthusiastic members, do some- 
thing worth while towards the realization of 
this ideal! True, one has moments of despair 
when he reads of the many failures, but when 
I am in that mood I think of those lines of 
Massingham : 

“For like a child sent with a fluttering light 

To feel his way along a gusty night, 

Man walks the world. Again and yet again 

The lamp shall be by fits of passion slain; 

But shall not He who sent him from the 

door 

Relight the lamp once more—and yet once 

more.” 







WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD AND 
THE CITY OF TORONTO 


By T. W. Banton, Chairman of the Board, Toronto Public Library 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


According to the printed program, I am 
supposed to speak for both the City and the 
Public Library Board, a sort of double honor 
for which I was hardly prepared. However, 
I do not propose to trouble you with a long 
list of details as to this, our great city, tell- 
ing you how many feet above the level of 
Lake Ontario we are. That is the sort of 
information you can get from the guide-books 
or, better still, from your own personal obser- 
vation. So I will at once, on behalf of the 
City of Toronto and its Public Library Board 
of Trustees, extend to the American Library 
Association, its members and delegates, a 
hearty and cordial welcome and ask you all, 
for the next day or two at least, to consider 
yourselves free citizens of no mean city, the 
City of Toronto. We give you a mighty 
welcome and we are mighty proud to have 
you with us. If I were to attempt to add a 
thousand words to that one word “welcome” 


I couldn’t make it say or mean more than the 
simple word itself implies. 

You will pardon me if I, like a good host, 
invite your especial attention to a few of the 
treasures in our house. First, there is the 
main Reference Library on College Street. I 
hope none of you will leave the City before 
paying it a visit. In connection with the Ref- 
erence Library and in the same building you 
will find the John Ross Robertson Collection, 
a sort of picture gallery. It is not an art gal- 
lery in the usual sense of the term. It is a 
sort of a pictorial history of Canada. It is a 
collection of pictures and sketches relating 
to the early days of Canada. 

Immediately north of the Reference Library 
building you will find the Boys’ and Girls’ 
House, and I am sure most of you will be 
very much interested in a visit to that house 
where the boys and girls go in increasing 
numbers. The only trouble is that we are 
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short of room and the boys and girls will 
have to have several houses before we can 
accommodate them. 

Then, of course, in addition to the main 
Reference Library building, we have scattered 
throughout the city sixteen different branches, 
and I am sure that a visit to these branches 
will well repay you. 


I would like to say a word or two as to 
our own library activities. I will read a brief 
quotation from Dr. Locke’s last annual re- 
port: 


“There has never been a year in the history 
of the Library when it exercised such an in- 
fluence on the community. Reading clubs, 
dramatic clubs, and lecture circles flourished, 
and not in a sporadic manner. There was a 
definite, well-planned programme for the year, 
and the work was not allowed to fail in any 
respect. There never was such a demand upon 
us for leadership in social and literary circles 
of the City. From the English Association, 
with its ‘capacity’ meetings in the Reference 
Library, to the study classes of the Workers’ 
Educational Association in the Branches, we 
have been busy and have proved to the satis- 
faction of the public our contention that the 
Public Library in Toronto is a great educa- 
tional and literary institution.” 


I want to give you one or two figures, taken 


from Dr. Locke’s report, which you might be 
interested in. 


“The figures of the year in regard to the 
use of books are as follows: The people used 
2,315,000 books. Boys and girls borrowed 
660,000 books. In the Reference Library 225,- 
000 books were consulted. There are 195,000 
names of borrowers on our registration list. 
During the year 17,000 adults and 10,000 boys 
and girls joined the library.” 


There is another phase of our work in 
which I am sure most of the ladies here, at 
all events, will be particularly interested. I 
speak in reference to the settlement libraries. 
In addition to the library branches—we have 
about sixteen branches—there are what are 
known as the settlement libraries. We have 
community houses in the settlement districts. 
I will again give a brief quotation from Miss 
Lillian Smith’s report. Miss Smith says: 

“The marvellous way in which the settle- 
ment libraries have gone ahead this year must 
be mentioned. The circulation of the three 
libraries in settlement houses combined is 50,- 


574, an increase of 10,500 over that of last 
year. The circulation of 25,000 at St. Chris- 
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topher’s challenges that of three of our 
smaller branches. The children crowd to these 
settlement libraries, which are in the heart of 
the foreign districts, and no advertising is 
needed. The book collections have been im- 
proved to a great extent this year, and new 
books for the settlements are now ordered 
regularly, instead of their being almost en- 
tirely dependent, as they were at first, on cast- 
off books from the branches.” 

To enumerate the many activities of the 
various branches, each doing work especially 
adapted to meet the requirements of each par- 
ticular district, would take up too much of 
your time. 


I perhaps must apologize before going be- 
yond the bounds of a mere welcome in making 
a slight deviation, as this is hardly the place 
or the time to refer to the place of the trustee 
in the public library system. I do this be- 
cause, of course, I especially represent the 
trustees. You are all librarians. I know 
there was a time—I don’t know whether it is 
so today; perhaps it is not—when the trustee 
was picked by the library as a part of a neces- 
sary evil, one that had to be tolerated if not 
beloved. Anyway, I would like to say just 
one word on behalf of the trustees. 


Dr. Locke told you last night of the fine 
ideals which should actuate and govern mod- 
ern librarians. The trustee, too, should be a 
man of vision and ideals in order that he may 
work sympathetically and in harmony with his 
librarian, neither one being merely the rubber 
stamp of the other. The trustee, being the 
direct representative of the people, forms the 
necessary link between the people and the 
powers that be. He is the guardian and sym- 
bol of the spirit of true democracy that must 
preside over any public institution such as a 
public library. He is the guarantee that the 
governed shall have some say in the govern- 
ing. Therefore, I say that the public library 
trustee should be a visionary and an idealist 
equally with the librarian, and at the same 
time a practical-minded man qualified to look 
at all matters from a strictly business point 
of view. 


Again, I extend to you a most hearty and 
cordial invitation and hope you will take full 
advantage of the opportunities we are trying 
to afford you to enjoy your visit in Toronto. 
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ADDRESS 


By W. F. Russet, Teachers College, Columbia University 


I suppose of all the people in the room to- 
night I was the last one who heard of the 
signing of the Armistice. I did not hear of it 
until the afternoon of the fifteenth of No- 
vember. On the morning of the day that the 
Armistice was signed I put on my heavy 
clothes and pulled on a fur coat and a long 
Russian cap and ascended from the freight 
car in which I was sleeping in the yards of 
the station at Irkutsk in Siberia and wandered 
down through the station yards. I was 
stopped by a Russian sentry in an old sheep- 
skin coat and I told him I was an American 
and he let me through. 

I went across the temporary pontoon bridge 
spanning the swift-running Angara. I went 
through the crooked little streets of the city 
on the little board walks, crunching along in 
that hard, white Siberian snow. I passed the 
little log houses with filigree windows and 
down through the main street to the hotel 
where I was to meet the County Superin- 
tendent of Irkutsk County, a lady in charge 
of the schools of a district about the size of 
this Province. She was to take me out into 
the country to see a village school. 

I was somewhat concerned when I found 
that I could not take my interpreter with me, 
that there was only room in the little sleigh 
for this lady and myself. I was somewhat 
more concerned when I found that in Russia 
when a gentleman drives with a lady he al- 
ways drives with his arm about her waist. It 
is a matter of security, not a matter of affec- 
tion. So with my arm about the waist of the 
County Superintendent, I started down the 
main street, out across the bridge, and up over 
the heights on my way to a remote village to 
have the chance to see a little village school. 

On either side there were white fields and 
gray trees. Over across the river was the 
great city lying out there with the Russian 
churches thrusting their gilded spires high in 
the air, painted a pale pink or lavender or 
heliotrope or violet. On past the wayside 
shrines. On, on, into the open country. Then, 
far in the distance we began to see the spire 
of the village church. Then we came upon 
the village walls and the wide main street, 
flanked on either side by the houses and the 
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gates and the barns and the barnyards of the 
villagers. We passed the one village well; 
we passed no store, no library, no motion 
picture house, no theater, and went on to the 
village school. 

We went in the front door and there was a 
little anteroom with children’s coats and hats 
hanging up. We went through a little door 
to the side and there was a room with arith- 
metic papers on the wall—the best arithmetic 
papers pinned up on a sort of temporary 
blackboard, with a big brass samovar and 
caviar sandwiches laid out, and a map of the 
world on this side and the teacher in the 
front. 

“What is this class?” 

“First grade.” 

“And this?” 

“Second grade.” 

“And this?” 

“Third grade.” 

“And where is the fourth grade?” 

“These are peasant children.” 

There is something wrong with my Rus- 
sian. 

“This is the first grade?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is the second grade?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is the third grade?” 

“Ves,” 

“Where is the fourth grade?” 

“These are peasant children.” 

“Ts there a secondary school here?” 

“There is a secondary school in Irkutsk, 
yes.” 

“How old are they when they enter this 
school ?” 

“Eight years old.” 

“How old when they enter the secondary 
school ?” 

“Eight years old.” 

“But,” I said, “I thought you said they 
were eight years old when they entered the 
elementary school?” 

“We did.” 

“But,” I said, “I thought you said they 
were eight years old when they entered the 
secondary school.” 

“We did.” 
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“Then why don’t these children go to the 
secondary school.” 

“Oh, the secondary school is a pay school 
and only the children of the rich may enter 
it.” 

I can see those children as plainly today as 
I saw them on the day when the Armistice 
was signed—bright little boys, keen little girls, 
eagerly saying their lessons with only three 
years of education open before them, with the 
mere rudiments of training in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and religion, with no oppor- 
tunity whatever for further advancement. 

“Little boy, when you are thirty, I know 
what you will be. You will be a poor peasant 
on the plains of Siberia. You will plow the 
field with a wooden plow and you will thresh 
the grain with a flail,” and, “Little girl, I 
know what you will be. You will be the 
wife of a poor peasant living in a poor hut, 
with the doors of opportunity shut for you 
throughout your life.” 

I can take you to a village in Serbia that 
Dr. Monroe and I visited in 1923, standing 
there at even’ with the cattle and the pigs and 
the chickens and the geese all coming in from 
roundabout, with the peasants gathering for 
that meager evening meal and sitting around 
the fire in the evening telling stories. 

I can take you to a village in Shantung, 
China, where the same thing is true—in Latin 
America, almost all over the world outside of 
the United States and the British Empire, 
and there you find the people bound down by 
the circumstances of birth, held to the chains 
of their ancestors by the system that is there 
in vogue; the doors of opportunity shut, prop- 
erty insecure, taxes farmed out and gathered 
at the will of the wealthy. 

Roll back the wheels of time a thousand 
years and the peasants still sit there in the 
same villages with much the same circum- 
stances. The doors of opportunity were then 
shut; there was no personal security; there 
was no right of property; there was no 
equality of opportunity. And around the fire 
then, as around the fire today, they tell the 
story of Cinderella; they tell the story of the 
foundling in bulrushes and the law-giver; the 
story of the humble camel driver and Mo- 
hammed; the story of the humble Buddha and 
his achievement. The greatest tomb at Nan- 
king, gigantic in its size, is dedicated to the 
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first of the Ming emperors who was a poor 
boy when he started out. The story of the 
poor boy or the poor girl reaching the gilded 
heights, the story of fortune poured upon an 
individual of humble origin, has regaled 
mankind from earliest times. It represents 
the fundamental aspiration of the human race 
and man after man and woman after woman 
have toiled through life plodding their weary 
way in the hope that the time might sometime 
come when property would be secure, when 
man would be entitled to the fruits of his 
labor and when his children might have an 
opportunity, when the race of life would be 
run from an unfettered start and a free field. 

A thousand years ago these villages were 
that way and men died; they did not hear the 
shouts of the battle of Runnymede. Men 
were born and men died; they did not hear of 
the Bill of Rights, of the Petition of Rights, 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, of the French 
Revolution; they knew nothing of the British 
Constitution ; they knew nothing of the found- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States. 
But bit by bit and little by little word trickled 
to a village here and to a village there, to a 
man here and to a man there, that somewhere, 
some place in this world there were growing 
up nations where individual property was se- 
cure, where there was domestic tranquility, 
where a man was entitled to the fruits of his 
labor and where the race of life was run 
from an even start, where their children could 
have a chance to get ahead. And then they 
sold their goods; then they left their little 
homes and traveled by devious ways to the 
seashore, came across in the old sailing ves- 
sels and steerage of ships, came over to these 
new lands where this opportunity awaited, 
where the dream that men had dreamed 
throughout the ages was at last to be realized. 

From that time until the close of the Great 
War men all over this world saw the oppor- 
tunity, almost the realization of this dream 
of millions of men, that democracy was to 
have a chance in the world, that here their 
children could become what their capabilities 
and their energies would permit. 

We cheered when we heard that Russia had 
overthrown its Czar. We were glad to learn 
that there were opportunities for these rising 
young democrats in Europe and yet there has 
been no time, I think, in a hundred years or 
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more when this notion of the equal start and 
the free feeling, of security of personal prop- 
erty and the individual’s being entitled to the 
fruits of his labor has been so severely chal- 
lenged as it is in our day at this present time. 

Russia is in the hands of a small group 
of men who are ruling, as they say, for the 
benefit of the proletariat. My friend, Arthur 
Bullard, was talking with Lenin in Switzer- 
land in 1905, and he said, “You don’t think 
the Russian people can rule themselves, do 
you?” 

“No.” 

“You don’t think the Czar should rule them, 
do you?” 

“No.” 

“Who should rule them?” 

And Lenin said, “I shall rule them. They 
are too hungry to know what is for their own 
good. They are too inexperienced in self- 
government to know what is for their own 
good. They are too ignorant to know what 
is for their own good.” 

And there is another great country where 
people are ignorant, where people are un- 
accustomed to self-government, and where 
people are hungry—in China—where the 
Soviet system of government is sweeping its 
way. In the same way in Italy and in Spain 
where Fascism has been established we again 
find a severe challenge to our own mode of 
social life. There we find a relatively small 
group of people dominated by a very, very 
small group of men ruling the entire affairs 
of a nation’s life. No one can visit Italy 
as I did within two months and not appre- 
ciate the efficiency of the government. Any- 
body who can clean up Naples is a good 
governor. But at the same time, anyone who 
sees the way in which the entire fortunes 
of that country are in the hands of a benevo- 
lent dictator trembles for the future. We see 
the same thing in Spain. We see the same 
thing in Hungary. We see the same thing 
in most of the Balkan countries. It is cer- 
tainly true in Bulgaria today and in a meas- 
ure it is true of most of the other countries. 

We find people who are hungry. We find 
people who are ignorant. We find people 
who are unaccustomed to self-government. I 
think in these very words of Lenin we can 
see the answer to the question of what it is 
that perpetuates democracy and what it is 
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that causes it to fail. I think it is definitely 
bound up with the three propositions—mate- 
rial prosperity, general education, and local 
government. With material prosperity we are 
not so ill at ease, with general education we 
know better what we need, with local govern- 
ment we have practice in these things, and in 
not one country where Fascism and the 
Soviet system have been adopted do we find 
these three things. 

The history of the British Empire and the 
history of the United States reveals these 
three things to a marked degree. We have 
had extraordinary material prosperity, particu- 
larly in the United States and Canada, due 
to our vast natural resources. We have had 
wide-spread general education and from 
England have we inherited and perpetuated 
our local government. Our natural resources 
sooner or later must come to an end and then 
material prosperity will depend upon the abil- 
ity of our people to produce and the ability 
of our people to conserve, both of which are 
matters of education. 

Our educational system itself, so far as we 
are concerned, is mostly a matter of local 
government. Neither in Canada nor in the 
United States is it a national affair, and in 
all of the self-governing parts of the British 
Empire the only one that approaches the con- 
tinental system of centralization is Australia, 
a country whose government, for English 
people, I cannot understand. The rest of us 
believe in handling as many of our things 
through our own province or our own local 
unit as best we can. 

In the United States if we analyze our 
local government, we find that it is a good 
deal more than half dealing with schools. 
More than half of the local government of 
the United States deals with schools and if 
we include libraries, whose trustees and whose 
support are essentially also a matter of local 
government, we have a clear majority of local 
government having to do with the school and 
with the library. Do you see the trend of 
my argument—material prosperity dependent 
in part upon natural resources and dependent 
primarily upon education to a greater degree 
in the future? Education and libraries them- 
selves build up the educational process which 
is necessary to create the medium in which 
democracy can live. Experience in local gov- 
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ernment necessary to perpetuate democracy is 
carried on in our schools and in our libraries 
in major part, and streets and tram lines and 
waterworks and other things fill in the rest. 

So I am safe, then, in making an assertion 
which is trite, which has been said many 
times, but which nevertheless I consider im- 
portant: that the dream of the ages, the hope 
and aspiration of men for countless genera- 
tions, that the time might sometime come 
when personal property would be secure, 


when man would be entitled to the fruits of 
his labor and when the race of life would 
be run from an even start—that dream de- 
pends upon the material prosperity, the wide- 
spread education and the local government, 
which is mainly the work of the school and 
the library. In consequence, you librarians 
and we school teachers have had handed to 
us the torch which lights up this hope and 
dream of mankind. Let us see that we are 
faithful to this trust. 


ADDRESS 
By Coronet J. M. MitcHett, Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Rather more than two years ago, on the 
invitation of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, I had the pleasure of paying a 
visit to Canada and the United States. In the 
course of that visit it was my privilege to 
make the acquaintance of many women and 
men engaged in library work, and of seeing 
quite a number of libraries. The experience 
made an indelible impression on my mind. 

In the course of some six weeks’ travelling 
I formed the opinion that, while some British 
and some American libraries knew a great 
deal about each other and had exchanged 
ideas, there was far too little general mutual 
knowledge on both sides of the ocean, just as, 
in Britain at all events, there has been too 
little exchange of ideas internally between 
town libraries and externally with county 
libraries. 

I reported accordingly to the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees whom I serve and 
they agreed at once that they would do useful 
service by helping British librarians to have 
the advantage of studying American theory 
and American methods on the ground. This 
new policy took effect at once, and certain of 
the funds which paid the expenses of British 
delegates to your Semicentennial conference 
at Atlantic City last year were provided by 
the Trust, which was also directly represented 
by its Chairman and Mr. Thomas Gorrie, con- 
vener of its standing Library Committee. 
This year it has helped to send one of our 
best known municipal librarians—who is also 
a distinguished museum curator—Dr. Lowe 
of Leicester, and Miss Overbury, the chief 
librarian of our largest county library, that of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. Dr. Lowe and 


Miss Overbury are both at the present con- 
ference and I know they are having an in- 
structive and stimulative experience. 

As part of the same policy it has the 
great pleasure of looking forward to acting 
as hosts jointly with the Library Association 
to those American and other overseas libra- 
rians who are to visit Edinburgh at our own 
Jubilee Conference. 

I allude to these facts by way of emphasiz- 
ing my Trustees’ strong conviction that at all 
events we in Britain cannot but benefit by 
regular exchange of ideas, and by the inspira- 
tion which is supplied by the progressive and 
energetic service which you all have so much 
at heart. Many of you will have seen the 
pamphlet issued by the Trust containing the 
views of six of our Atlantic City representa- 
tives. It may be that these views may not in 
all respects commend themselves to you, that 
the emphasis is not always laid on the right 
points, that some of the criticisms are the 
result of imperfect knowledge—in a word 
that the full virtues of your great service are 
inadequately set forth. The authors would, I 
know, freely admit that they had to collect 
data and form their impressions in a very 
short time, owing to the inevitable rapidity of 
their travelling. Be this as it may, I am 
able to assure you that these essays, distrib- 
uted as widely as possible throughout our 
British libraries, are already having their 
effect, and we look forward to strength- 
ening this effect with the aid of the reports 
which will doubtless be prepared by Miss 
Overbury and Dr. Lowe, and the addresses 
which your representatives will deliver in 
Edinburgh. 
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I am aware that the two national services 
are not and never will be—indeed they ought 
not to be—slavishly imitative or made to con- 
form to a procrustean bed of uniformity. 
You have your special problems of vast areas 
with sparse population and imperfect inter- 
communication; you have the special problem 
of a polyglot population; in addition to the 
urban and the village unit you have the 
state service. On the other hand your tax- 
payer—partly for these very reasons—puts his 
hand deeper into his pocket with the result 
that you are able to provide fine modern 
buildings, to pay what I hope are fair salaries 
to adequate staffs, and to have large stocks of 
books. None the less the ideal is the same 
on both sides of the Atlantic—namely that, in 
addition to privately owned collections, the 
community should own a well-selected repre- 
sentative, comprehensive store of knowledge 
under expert supervision, and reasonably 
accessible to all without distinction of age, 
geographical distribution, class, possessions, or 
needs. The public library should in fact be 
the brain centre of the whole community. 

How far can it fairly be said that we in 
Britain have obtained a clear conception of 
this ideal, and how far have we given it 
definition and substance? It would take far 
too long even to sketch the history of the 
career of the Public Library in Britain since 
1850, but I must refer to certain stages in its 
life history, avoiding detail as much as I can. 
Up to 1914, and especially during the twenty 
years or so before that date, our service was 
conceived of as consisting of two parts: 

1. The stationary national libraries with the 
British Museum as the apex of the whole 
service. 

2. The local municipal libraries each owned, 
maintained and used by the population of a 
fixed statutory district—boroughs, districts, 
parishes. 

As to the national institution I will say 
nothing at the moment. The history of the 
municipal service, however, presents certain 
interesting features. The law left local author- 
ities complete freedom to have public libraries 
or not, and while a number of localities took 
advantage of their powers—it is a pleasure to 
remember that Liverpool, where Mr. Shaw * 
sits enthroned, was a pioneer in the very early 


* Mr. Shaw was present at this session. 





days—it is right to admit that many places 
would have lagged far behind had it not been 
for the public-spirited liberality of a number 
of individuals among whom men like Andrew 
Carnegie and Passmore Edwards are the best 
known. By 1914 very few towns of any 
size were without public libraries, and as a 
result about fifty-seven per cent of the total 
population in England, Wales and Scotland 
had access to community stores of books. 

But the results were extraordinarily uneven. 
For reasons best known to themselves the 
framers of the Public Library Law were des- 
perately afraid that local authorities would 
be extravagant in their provision—a very sin- 
gular misapprehension! They therefore said 
in effect, “You may have a public library if 
you really want it—not, of course, unless you 
like—but it’s a luxury and you mustn’t spend 
more than the product of a rate of 1d in the 
£1 annually.” This meant roughly that if a 
man was rated on an assessment of £50 or 
$250 he would pay to the upkeep of the library 
or approximately $1.00 a year—which actually 
meant that the great majority contributed less 
than a dollar—and if a man had a household 
of five or six it could hardly be called ex- 
travagant. 

Now the effect of this restriction was that, 
whereas the large cities were able to make 
fairly good progress, the great majority of 
our libraries were’ starved. Salaries were on 
a scale wholly out of keeping with the poten- 
tial importance of the service, and the supply 
of books was pathetically inadequate. A few 
progressive cities obtained special Acts of Par- 
liament permitting a higher rate, but small 
places don’t think of such things and can’t 
afford to press for them, and so their library 
buildings—representing large capital outlay 
and in many respects excellent in quality and 
design—were largely unproductive assets. 

Another important feature of the situation 
was that the village and the very small town 
simply could not take advantage of their pew- 
ers. Take a town of 20,000 inhabitants with 
a rate of 1d producing £1000. Such a sum is 
by no means to be compared for library pur- 
poses with a sum of £10,000 for a town of 
200,000 people. The overhead costs in the for- 
mer case are much more than one-tenth of 
those in the latter. The items that necessarily 
suffer are salaries and the book fund. The 
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village of 2000 people and an income of £100 
is in a far worse position, and the hamlet of 
200 with £10 is helpless as an independent 
unit. Obviously some form of cooperative 
service on a regional basis was necessary. 

In 1914 the C. U. K. T. was formed, and 
the Trustees’ first action was to obtain a 
report on these two aspects of the library 
service, and I think it is fair to say that in 
publishing the Adams report of 1915 they 
inaugurated a new era in the evolution of the 
British library service. Professor Adams 
urged the establishment of what we now 
know as the county library service, the prin- 
ciple and the machinery of which are too 
familiar to most of us to call for description. 
It soon appeared, however, that the County 
Authority was not invested with library pow- 
ers; as Education Authority it could provide 
school books, but it had no powers except in 
respect of persons under or giving instruction. 
Consequently the Trustees had to induce a 
few far-sighted councils to set up experi- 
mental schemes for which Trust grants pro- 
vided the whole of the initial and also the 
recurrent expenditure—the period allowed in 
each case being five years. 


Fortunately, in colloquial language, “the 
idea caught on,” and before the end of the 
grant-period the necessary legislation came. 
In 1918 the problem was solved in Scotland 
by a special clause in an education act by 
which the county education authority became a 
library authority. In 1919 a new Act was 
passed by which the county council in Eng- 
land and Wales became a library authority 
with powers to raise a library rate in all parts 
of its areas not then rated by a previously 
existing library authority. Northern Ireland 
followed suit in 1924, the Irish Free State 
in 1925. The English Act also made history 
by removing altogether the crippling rate- 
restriction. Special acts followed in Scotland 
and Ireland by which the limit was not re- 
moved but raised to 3d in the £. I don’t know 
why the idea of a limit was thought neces- 
sary in Ireland, but the reason for keeping the 
Scots on the leash was doubtless their noto- 
rious extravagance. 

The result of this new legislation was imme- 
diate. The Carnegie Trustees announced that 
during the period 1920-1925 they would hold 
roughly £200,000 available for making grants 


towards the initial cost of starting county 
schemes where the authority resolved to adopt 
the Act and levy the necessary rate. Con- 
sidering the industrial difficulties of the period, 
the scheme went ahead with great rapidity, so 
that on December 31, 1925, there were only 
five counties in Great Britain which had not 
adopted the Act. Thus, whereas in 1915, the 
proportion of the total population without a 
library service was forty-three per cent, at 
the present moment that number is only three 
per cent. 


Perhaps even more remarkable, however, 
than the geographical expansion has been the 
raising of the standard at which we are aim- 
ing. The primary idea ten and even six years 
ago was to supply small loan collections to 
villages ; hence the term “rural libraries.”” We 
now call them “county libraries” because the 
policy is not to limit the service to purely 
rural areas, but to cover the whole area—to 
create branches of the urban type in the 
larger centres of population for which the 
village service is inadequate, and to cooperate 
on the basis of free agreement with indepen- 
dent municipal libraries. I wish there were 
time to tell you where and how these devel- 
opments originated, and to pay credit to the 
men and women who thought them out and 
put them into action. Dr. Lowe and Miss 
Overbury will doubtless be able to expound 
the story at this or other sessions. I must 
confine myself to emphasizing the essential 
main fact that the time is now ripe, and the 
machinery is ready, for a systematic coordina- 
tion of the municipal and county services. It 
appears that library law as it stands makes no 
provision for such cooperation and the numer- 
ous experiments which are on trial and have 
the additional attraction—so dear to pioneers— 
of being probably illegal. However, if the 
auditors disallow expenditure so incurred the 
victims of a surcharge may safely rely on the 
exercise by the powers that be (the Board of 
Education) of the prerogative of mercy which 
is invested in them. 


I come now to the problem of the national 
as distinct from the local service. I have 
referred to the dominant conception of the 
National Library as a purely stationary one, 
ie. a reference collection. Obviously such 
national connections are essential. There is 
need for great central stores of books which 
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no individual locality could or ought to pos- 
sess—institutions where unique, rare, valuable 
books, pamphlets, manuscript and other rec- 
ords can be kept in charge of a highly trained, 
highly educated staff of bibliographical experts. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
great national collections like those of the 
British Museum and the Library of Congress. 


But there is one function which these great 
reference collections, as now constituted, are 
unable to discharge—a function which none 
the less is of extreme importance. They can- 
not act as a reserve to the local libraries, 
since their books must always be available to 
readers on the spot. This means that they 
can serve only those persons who live in the 
locality, or by reason of leisure or financial 
independence are able to visit it when and 
for as long as their studies require. Yet these 
libraries are just as much the possession of 
the poorer resident throughout the land; fair- 
ness and good business demand that the 
obvious inequality be rectified so far as is 
reasonably possible. 


This is why my Trustees and their friends 
and advisers attach so much importance to the 
fullest possible development of the institution 
which bears the somewhat misleading name, 
“the Central Library for Students”. Orig- 
inally founded by Dr. Albert Mansbridge as a 
source of supply for adult education classes, 
it has rapidly developed as a national loan 
reserve to the local public library. The Trus- 
tees have helped in this development by sub- 
stantial grants year by year, and by arranging 
that county library grants conferred the priv- 
ilege of free borrowing for five years. In 
point of fact all borrowing is free except for 
payment of postage, but it is understood that 
local borrowing libraries will make voluntary 
contributions on as liberal a scale as possible. 
But the Trustees wished to induce county 
libraries to make use of the service from the 
start without feeling morally bound for sev- 
eral years to make a contribution. Local 
contributions are speedily growing but they 
must for a long time—perhaps always—fall 
far short of the cost of the service, and some 
national arrangement must soon be made as I 
shall show a little later on. 

Now the Central Library for Students aims 
at supplying “to every student his book,” 


ie. the book that he cannot get from his local 
library. But however liberal its policy it can 
not always get a book that is out of print, 
or a particular volume of a learned society’s 
periodical, or a book issued years ago in a 
limited edition. To get over this difficulty 
and to avoid the economic vice of avoidable 
duplication and overlapping, the Trustees 
have evolved a subsidiary policy under which 
they make grants to approved Special Libra- 
ries the owners of which are prepared to lend 
their books to the Central Library to meet 
applications which must otherwise be refused. 
The Special Libraries, already numbering 
nearly thirty, constitute a mine of first-rate 
importance. They have been collected and are 
administered by experts, and they have among 
them an almost unlimited range of humanistic, 
scientific and technical periodicals. Among 
the better known of these “outlier” libraries 
are those of the London School of Econom- 
ics, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Colonial Institute, the Linnean Society and the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Closely connected with the Central Library in 
a somewhat different way are the great collec- 
tions of the Science Library at South Kensing- 
ton and the old-established Dr. Williams’ 
Library of Religion and Philosophy. 

Before leaving the subject of these partic- 
ular Special Libraries, I should refer to two 
new organizations which have come into being 
quite recently with the object of furthering 
the policy of cooperation. I refer to the Asso- 
ciation of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, and the Joint Advisory Committee 
for University Library Co-operation. The 
Trustees have had great pleasure in helping 
both these bodies, since their purpose is to put 
on record, mobilise, and make accessible a vast 
amount of specialised material hitherto known 
to, and used by, only very small sections of 
the community. The Association of Special 
Libraries is holding a Conference at Cam- 
bridge during the week-end prior to the Edin- 
burgh Conference. I hope some of you will 
be able to attend it. 


This hasty survey of recent movements 
leads me to the second main part of my 
paper—the problem of future policy, and the 
Report of the Government Committee ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1924 to inquire into this problem. 
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This report was finished towards the end of 
last year and was approved as a “Command 
Paper” by the President of the Board a few 
weeks ago. I hoped to have copies with me 
on this occasion, but on inquiry at the Sta- 
tionery Office the day before I sailed elicited 
the disappointing information that I was sail- 
ing just a few days too soon. 

The Government Committee is the first na- 
tional inquiry into the library problem as a 
whole for nearly eighty years. It resulted 
directly from the Act of 1919 and particularly 
from the various new developments and needs 
which I have indicated. In 1921 I and several 
others had given evidence on the function of 
the public library in relation to education 
before the Departmental Committee in Adult 
Education. When that Committee was re- 
constituted in 1923, I had the honour of being 
a member, and of being detailed to take part 
in the work of a subcommittee appointed to 
report on the library problem. It soon ap- 
peared, however, that the problem was too big 
to be dealt with by a subcommittee, and so 
the separate Departmental Committee was 
constituted in 1924, under the distinguished 
chairmanship of Sir Frederic Kenyon, director 
of the British Museum. We sat for more 
than two years, two days a month, and we 
heard witnesses from all sections of the library 
field and from many representatives of the 
world of education. It was a most interesting 
experience, and, though there were points of 
detail on which we did not all see eye to eye, 
the differences were so small that we were in 
all cases able to come to a satisfactory com- 
promise and in all essentials we were unan- 
imous. 

Broadly speaking the result of a long and 
searching inquiry is that we recommend no 
drastic changes, but rather endeavour to point 
out a number of ways in which the present 
powers of local authorities may be better 
applied. It is true that we advocate a few 
changes in the Law in matters of detail. Thus 
at present the government allows authorities 
when building a library to provide a lecture 
hall—which I think most of you prefer to call 
an auditorium—but expenditure of any kind 
on lecturers’ fees or other cognate items is 
illegal. Again a public library may apparently 
hire books from a private firm such as Mu- 
die’s or Boot’s, but there is no provision under 
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which it may cooperate on the basis of pay- 
ment with a county or borough library. 
It is probably not legal out of the library rate 
to pay the expenses of members of the staff 
attending summer schools. It is certainly 
illegal to pay expenses of members of the 
library committee and the librarian attending 
conferences, though the Ministry of Health 
has power to allow it in exceptional cases 
and actually does so year after year. There 
are in fact many obvious ambiguities and de- 
fects of a minor kind in the Law as it has 
grown up, and all these that we have discov- 
ered we have asked the government to adjust. 


On the other hand we have, after much 
careful examination, resisted the pressure 
brought upon us by certain witnesses to abolish 
the system of ad hoc library committees under 
municipal councils and transfer the duties to 
education committees. By what may seem to 
be an inconsistency we also remained uncon- 
vinced by witnesses who urged that county 
libraries should be removed from the control 
of education committees and put under ad hoc 
committees mostly responsible to county 
councils. For quite good reasons the two 
branches of the service—municipal and county 
—have come into being under different sys- 
tems. Both are working well and we see no 
reason to make drastic changes in the absence 
of any strong demand from those chiefly con- 
cerned, and merely for the sake of uniformity. 
But we do most strongly recommend that 
library and education committees should work 
in the closest and most friendly cooperation. 
You cannot draw a hard-and-fast line between 
reading done in school and reading done else- 
where. Some librarians asked us to believe 
that the school teacher is incapacitated or dis- 
qualified as a guide to juvenile reading out- 
side the prescribed textbooks, not only by 
technical ignorance but also in virtue of his 
disciplinary relation. We rebutted this claim, 
and we hold that, with the broader conception 
of education and school discipline which now 
obtains in all progressive schools, the teacher 
cannot divest himself of the responsibility of 
guiding his pupils in the choice and study of 
books. Nowadays the teacher is the child’s 
friend, and one feels that it is part of the 
teacher’s duty to introduce his pupils to the 
public library, to get the librarian to explain 
the system, and to confer with him or her as 
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to the choice of books. We also feel that the 
education committee should make a reasonable 
contribution to the library fund in respect of 
services rendered, e.g. loan collections of 
books, help in re-binding, etc. In other 
words, avoiding compulsory legislation, we 
insist emphatically upon the need for sympa- 
thetic and systematic cooperation, so that the 
transition from school reading to adolescent 
and adult reading may be smooth and auto- 
matic. In too many places the gap is so defi- 
nite as to suggest the analogy of taking people 
out at night in a tender to a point one hundred 
yards from the ship in which they are sup- 
posed to travel and then throwing them into 
the water, under the quaint delysion that it 
will be their own fault if they don’t find the 
ship. 

The one legislative change of prime impor- 
tance which is urged with all the emphasis at 
command is the establishment of the Central 
Library for Students on a national basis with 
a government grant—in fact as a postal lend- 
ing department of the National Library. The 
data on which this proposal is based I have 
already laid before you, and I need not repeat 
the arguments. I should, however, say that 
the Central Loan Library thus reconstituted 
is designed to take over more than the duty of 
acting as a national lending reserve to all 
the public library services. It is to be the 
home of a great union catalogue on the lines 
of the magnificent system which has been 
perfected at the Library of Congress. It is 
also to take part with our Library Associa- 
tion in the preparation and issue of regular 
up-to-date book lists, and to set up a first-rate 
information bureau in concert with such 
bodies as the Association of Special Libraries 


and the Committee of University Co-opera- 
tion. 


You will find that there runs throughout the 
Report a plea for free coordination on a 
regional basis, with payment where necessary 
between the independent cooperating authori- 
ties. What we have had in mind is such a 
system as obtains in many areas in America— 
for example in California and, I believe, in 
Ontario. Let us keep in being that invaluable 
asset—the local pride of ownership, but let us 
train people out of the parochial point of view 
to which it so often leads. When we all pay 
taxes for a public library service it is mani- 
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festly absurd that a number of small towns 
in—say—Cornwall should all buy copies of an 
expensive and very rare Cornish book; obvi- 
ously the demand in any one place will be 
limited. Under a system of cooperative buy- 
ing plus a regional union catalogue and a sim- 
ple inter-loan agreement, the nine municipal 
libraries of that county should be able, in 
association with the county library, to provide 
for the reasonable needs of all the readers in 
that area at very little more cost than they 


are severally incurring for a very inadequate 
service. 


In this connexion I would refer particularly 
to the pressing problem of sets of books for 
adult classes and reading circles. Hitherto we 
have handled this problem in a very haphazard 
manner. The borough libraries have declined 
as a rule to modify the rule that the loan 
period is a fortnight, and they are not pre- 
pared to supply multiple copies of textbooks. 
The arguments on which this refusal is based 
are quite intelligible, though, I think, unsound 
—at all events as regards the big city libraries. 
Why should not twenty readers under a com- 
petent tutor have twenty books for twenty 
weeks, and why is it bad economy to supply 
twenty copies of a first-rate book which will 
be thoroughly read and digested instead of 
applying the same sum to providing mu’ iple 
copies of evening papers which nearly every- 
body can quite well buy for himself, or three 
or four expensive books which may never be 
read? But insofar as the contrary arguments 
are sound, they would be very considerably 
weakened if books for classes were held 
regionally, and used one year in one place and 
another year in another. A tutor in Warring- 
ton, let us say, takes a class in music appre- 
ciation or economics. The Warrington Library 
cannot supply all the books he needs, but 
under the regional system he knows that in 
St. Helens or Widness a similar class was 
held last year, and that the books are not 
now in use. He borrows them, and next year 
passes them on elsewhere. Alternatively all 
classes in the south-western area of Lan- 
cashire might be served from a regional store 
in Liverpool, the cost being pooled on a basis 
which could easily be calculated. The alter- 
native is a separate stock created and managed 
by the committees which are responsible for 
organizing the classes—a much more costly 
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and quite unnecessary machinery, lacking the 
advantages of expert librarianship, skilled re- 
pairers, and so forth. Moreover it is better 
that the adult student should learn to respect 
and to use the public library service for the 
sake of his more serious reading, rather than 
be taught to conceive it simply as the source 
from which he obtains his light literature. 
Any education funds available for books for 
classes should of course be paid over to 
library funds, and they would be spent to 
much greater advantage. In point of fact a 
large number of county libraries, being free 
from the old municipal tradition are putting 
into successful practice the system which we 
advocate and I am very hopeful that the city 
libraries will follow suit. 

In this context I may refer also to the rec- 
ommendation that there should be regional 
dépots of government publications which 
would be loanable throughout the several 
areas, each dépdt to be housed in the most 
suitable city or county library. The chosen 
library would, of course, have to receive 
reasonable contributions from other library 
authorities in the area, but this should be an 
easy matter to arrange. 

These various proposals aiming at the bet- 
ter coordination of the services led the Com- 
mittee to consider very carefully whether it 
was desirable to recommend government 
grants with the corollary of some form of 
government inspection. We were not very 
much impressed by the objections raised by 
certain organizations of municipal corpora- 
tions, but we decided against the innovation 
on the ground that, as we thought, such 
grants would almost inevitably tend to destroy 
or at least to weaken local pride and local 
initiative. We felt that it was better to stim- 
ulate local effort, to educate the local tax- 
payer to a larger conception of the library 
service, and, in a word, to improve the exist- 
ing machinery rather than create a new one. 
On the other hand we are in favour of there 


being created a small national library depart- 
ment—perhaps in the newly-constituted Cen- 
tral Library for Students which I have already 
described. 

The last section of the Report which I think 
it necessary to discuss is that which deals with 
the problem of the training of librarians—one 
of the sections of the field on which you in 
America have gone far ahead of us. The 
Committee strongly recommend that more 
attention be paid to general culture. They 
recognise fully the importance of technical 
training, but they feel that the service requires 
a larger proportion than at present exists of 
men and women of good all-round education 
of the university type. It is eminently un- 
sound in their view that the whole service 
should be recruited from boys and girls of 
sixteen with, at the best, the university matric- 
ulation or equivalent standard of education. 
They willingly recognise that provision must 
be made for persons who enter the service 
straight from school to rise to the highest 
positions if they show themselves worthy of 
promotion, but they regard it as vital that 
provision should also be made for the intro- 
duction of men and women with the highest 
university distinction, not excluding an Hon- 
ours Degree at Oxford or Cambridge. Per- 
sons of this intellectual standing quickly mas- 
ter the technique of librarianship, and their 
introduction cannot fail to raise the status 
of the profession. It is surely ridiculous that, 
while we insist on elementary school teachers 
having a degree, there should be practically 
no graduates in a profession which has to 
serve readers whose needs include advice on 
recondite topics of all kinds. We do not say 
for a moment that there are not excellent and 
scholarly librarians without university quali- 
fications, but we do protest against a system 
which practically confines a learned profes- 
sion to persons entering it with nothing higher 
than the matriculation standard of general 
education. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By Wo. W. BisuHop, University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of the 
American Library Association held last Octo- 
ber in Atlantic City and Philadelphia was dis- 


tinguished above most of our annual meetings 
by the participation, both in our program and 
in the more informal conferences which really 
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make up the better part of these gatherings of 
accredited delegates from twenty-one foreign 
countries. No one who attended our jubilee 
celebration could fail to be impressed with the 
value and importance of the contribution which 
these delegates from abroad made to our 
knowledge of librarianship. None of us who 
was privileged to meet these men and women 
could fail to be convinced of the value and 
importance of such personal intercourse with 
our colleagues from overseas. 


After the conference, through the courtesy 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the greater part of these foreign dele- 
gates were taken on a tour of the principal 
libraries in the United States and Canada east 
of the Mississippi River, thus showing them 
first-hand at least a few of our typical Amer- 
ican and Canadian libraries. This tour has 
already begun to produce results in print, 
among which perhaps the most important up 
to the present time is a large pamphlet of 
ninety pages published by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, Some impressions of the pub- 
lic library system of the United States of 
America. Papers by six of the British dele- 
gates to the jubilee conference held in Atlantic 
City in October, 1926. The kindly and yet 
critical spirit in which these /mpressions are 
written, the value both to American and 
British libraries of the comparisons and con- 
clusions which have been drawn therein, are 
in themselves a testimony to the importance 
and the worth of international gatherings of 
this sort. 


At Atlantic City a group of foreign dele- 
gates met with the Committee on International 
Relations of the American Library Associa- 
tion for an informal discussion of certain 
international aspects of library work. This 
discussion has been reported in the volume 
containing the Papers and proceedings of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Conference, and more 
fully in a mimeographed pamphlet which was 
distributed to all those who took part in the 
conference itself. At the conclusion of the 
tour, an informal meeting of all those who 
remained with the tour until its end was held 
in Washington, at which certain resolutions 
were adopted requesting that the American 
Library Association take the initiative in ad- 
dressing all known associations of librarians 
to the end that some organization of a more 


or less formal type might be set up to arrange 
for future meetings of a similar sort, and to 
have charge of formal international relations 
between libraries and librarians. Practically 
every American librarian who entertained the 
delegates, or was associated with this tour, 
has time and time again expressed the feeling 
that this opportunity to meet and discuss 
informally the various phases of our work as 
they present themselves under differing con- 
ditions in diverse parts of the world, was one 
of the most valuable experiences of his pro- 
fessional career. It has been my good fortune 
to meet a number of the persons who partici- 
pated in this conference and this tour during 
a recent visit to Europe. With one accord 
they are of the same opinion as their Amer- 
ican colleagues. The resolution of thanks to 
the Carnegie Endowment for making this 
tour and the participation of certain delegates 
possible, passed at the last annual gathering of 
this Association, is no formal and perfunc- 
tory document. It expressed real and genuine 
conviction on our part, and I am happy to say 
that I have every evidence to believe that the 
President and Trustees of the Carnegie En- 
dowment accepted it as we meant it, and are 
themselves sincerely convinced of the wisdom 
of their own action and of its value in bet- 
tering a good understanding between nations. 

It is highly proper at this time to say a 
word as to certain relations which, while inter- 
national in name, are by no means interna- 
tional in fact. No more happy testimony 
could be brought forward to show that, in 
professional matters at least, the librarians of 
Canada and the United States are one in pur- 
pose and in spirit, as well as in organization, 
than this meeting here in the Capital of the 
Province of Ontario under the presidency of 
our distinguished Canadian colleague, Mr. 
George H. Locke. Whatever may be our 
geographical boundaries, the two English- 
speaking nations of this continent have learned 
not only how to live at peace one with the 
other, in itself no mean achievement, but, fur- 
ther, to cooperate in practical ways for the 
betterment of their own calling, and of service 
to their communities. I take this occasion, 
Mr. President, to point out that this is a meet- 
ing of the American Library Association, and 
that, happily, we may ignore, in our discussion 
of international relations, any question or at 
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least most questions, arising out of the fact 
that we are neighbors with only an invisible 
boundary line separating us. 


In a sense, this paper is but the annual 
report of the Committee on International Re- 
lations. This Committee has not had a meet- 
ing during the six months since its member- 
ship was determined down to the date of this 
conference. My own participation in a bit of 
international library work in Rome has pre- 
vented me from calling a meeting of the 
members of the Committee. We have, how- 
ever, had a most lively correspondence, and, 
somewhat to our amazement, have found that 
the volume of work falling upon the Commit- 
tee has been both great in amount and serious 
in its import. Part of this work is really an 
aftermath of the meeting in Atlantic City. 
That meeting will, I venture to say, prove 
historical in more ways than one. It seems 
likely that it will be known as marking the 
beginning of effective, practical cooperation 
between librarians of Europe, Asia, North 
and South America. 

I recall that a few years since a member 
of the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association evinced considerable sur- 
prise, not to say indignation, that the Execu- 
tive Board twice spent the better part of a 
half day session on international matters aris- 
ing out of the work of the American Library 
Association in Europe after the War. Could 
he have seen the docket prepared by the Sec- 
retary of the Association for a meeting of the 
Chairman of this Committee with the Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary, he would have 
been convinced that at the present time, at 
least, the international relations of the Amer- 
ican Library Association offer a very consid- 
erable amount of work, not only to the 
Chairman and the members of the Committee, 
but to the office of the Association. So for- 
midable indeed was this docket that, with the 
greatest possible speed and with only slight 
attention to certain matters, it required the 
whole of a day and an evening to deal with 
the items which had accumulated as a result 
of the conference at Atlantic City and of the 
correspondence which had come in between 
October and December. 


The more important matters considered by 
the Committee during the year should at least 
receive mention at this time. The first of 
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these grew definitely out of the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Cohen, the delegate representing 
Chile, at our Fiftieth Anniversary Confer- 
ence, urging that the subject of exchange, 
both of bibliographic information and of 
documents, should be put on the docket of the 
Pan-American Congress to be held in Janu- 
ary, 1928, in Havana. Correspondence with 
the Director of the Pan-American Union, Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, has informed us, to our great 
satisfaction, that this subject has already been 
placed on the program for that meeting, and 
that it will receive careful consideration at 
the hands of the delegates from all the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere who will 
assemble at Havana next January. It seems 
to the Committee that it would be highly 
desirable that this Association should be rep- 
resented 1n person, by a member either of its 
Bibliographic Committee or of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, at this Havana 
Conference. If this is not feasible, we trust 
that a representative of the Library of Con- 
gress may be sent by the government of the 
United States to keep in touch with the dis- 
cussion of this most important subject. It is 
extremely significant that the Pan-American 
Union and the League of Nations have now 
on their programs important bibliographical 
undertakings, and that these bodies represent- 
ing so many governments, have been forced to 
concern themselves with matters of bibliog- 
raphy, exchange of publications, interlibrary 
loans of both books and manuscripts, the cre- 
ation of centers of bibliographic information, 
and other topics of a similar character. This 
marks a great change from the comparative 
indifference, not to say neglect, of these topics 
shown in earlier years. The members of the 
Association who have not followed carefully 
the publications of the League of Nations and 
of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
would probably be surprised to learn that the 
topics just mentioned have received wide dis- 
cussion, and have been the subjects of reports 
of committees of experts during the last three 
years. 


One of the subjects proposed at the Atlan- 
tic City Conference was the exchange of 
librarians, library assistants, and students be- 
tween countries. When the Committee on 
International Relations began to give practical 
consideration to this topic, it found, as Mr. 
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Savage pointed out at Atlantic City, that there 
are very great difficulties which beset such 
attempts at practical international cooperation. 
Moreover, it was found that the immigration 
laws, not of the United States alone, but of 
certain other countries, make difficult ex- 
changes of this sort except for students and 
for members of the teaching staff of universi- 
ties and colleges. In particular the Committee 
desires to call the attention of the Association 
to the fact that the immigration law of the 
United States and its practical interpretation 
by the immigration authorities have operated 
to render difficult, if not impossible, an ex- 
change of library assistants and of librarians 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries. Strange as it may appear, the workings 
of this law have prevented certain people of 
recognized distinction in the Toronto Public 
Library service from exchanging with people 
in similar positions in the United States. It 
has been pointed out to me very forcibly that 
the same sort of laws would operate in cer- 
tain European countries and that there might 
even be question in Great Britain of the 
legality of such exchanges of personnel. The 
solution of this difficulty does not lie in the 
hands of the Committee on International 
Relations. It has, however, urged that our 
Committee on Federal and State Relations 
take the matter up directly at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and endeavor to get libra- 
rians placed in the same class as teachers, so 
far as our immigration laws are concerned. 
It is not my purpose to argue this matter at 
the present time; it does seem a duty to bring 
it to your attention as at least one of the 
obstacles to the successful operation of co- 
operation in exchange of library personnel. 


The Committee likewise passed to another 
Committee of the Association the matter of 
international cooperation in the expansion of 
the Decimal Classification. Much correspon- 
dence was on file concerning this matter, and 
as the Association already had a Committee 
on the Decimal Classification and its Expan- 
sion, it seemed better to leave this topic to 
the consideration of that Committee. In this 
connection it may be well to know that the 
Brussels Institute is calling-a conference of 
interested persons next month at Brussels to 
consider the expansion of the Decimal Clas- 
sification, and particularly its international 





features. It is, of course, obvious to anyone 
who knows the history of that classification, 
that it was originally based chiefly, if not 
wholly, on American library conditions and 
needs. It is equally clear that the adoption 
of the Dewey Classification by libraries, indi- 
viduals, commercial firms and others in many 
countries of the world has necessarily given it 
an international interest, which should, for the 
benefit of all concerned, be reflected in the 
Classification and its notation. 


Perhaps the most important matter before 
the International Relations Committee during 
the year was the request of the Executive 
Board that it submit a report as to the wisdom 
and desirability of the proposal that the 
American Library Association should take 
over the direction of the great card repertory 
at Brussels gathered by the International In- 
stitute of Bibliography, if, and when, money 
should be provided from an American source 
for the elaboration and the successful conduct 
of this unique bibliographical instrument. On 
this point the Committee has not yet rendered 
a report, though one will doubtless be made 
before this conference adjourns. There has 
been a lively and extensive correspondence 
between the various members of the Commit- 
tee and the Chairman on this project, on 
which it was possible to secure a certain 
amount of additional information during my 
recent visit to Brussels. 


While there were other matters before the | 
Committee, the foregoing are the chief and 
most important of those discussed by the 
Committee in its correspondence. 


The most important duty left with the 
Committee on International Relations and 
with the American Library Association as a 
heritage of the Atlantic City Conference was 
the task of communicating to other library 
associations the resolutions passed by the 
group of foreign delegates at Washington on 
the completion of their trip. With the coun- 
sel of the Committee, the President and Sec- 
retary of the Association prepared a letter 
which was sent to all library associations 
known to us, requesting them to consider the 
matter of an international committee or an 
international federation of library associa- 
tions, and to send delegates to the Edinburgh 
Conference, to be held next September, pre- 
pared to discuss and to act upon such pro- 
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posals. Up to the present time, reports have 
been received from only six organizations out 
of a very much greater total. Few of the 
replies indicate a definite decision, except 
those received from the Czecho-Slovakian 
Library Association, the Library Association 
of Finland, and the Library Association of 
China. As a matter of informal information, 
however, the Chairman is at liberty to say 
that the more important associations of libra- 
rians in European countries, and certain of 
the European Ministries of Public Instruction 
are arranging to be represented at the Edin- 
burgh Conference, and have been giving very 
careful thought to the practical possibilities of 
the proposal sent out by the American Li- 
brary Association voicing the feeling of the 
foreign delegates at Washington. The Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation at Paris will 
be represented by the Chief of its Scientific 
Relations Section, and the Library Association 
is proposing to devote at Edinburgh an after- 
noon to the consideration of this topic. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the initiative taken 
by the American Library Association is meet- 
ing a definite response, and it seems probable, 
if one may venture to forecast the discussions 
at Edinburgh, that some definite action will 
be taken either for or against the proposal 
to set up a body which shall guide at least 
in part international undertakings in the field 
of librarianship. If nothing more is done 
than to create a committee which shall call 
international meetings at reasonable intervals, 
rather than to permit them to be called witk- 
cut responsibility and without consideration 
of costs and time, some real gain will result. 

It is of course entirely possible that the 
difficulty in financing such an international 
directing committee or central office will be 
very real and formidable. It also has been 
shown that differences of opinion will develop. 
It is almost certain that some continental 
countries which depend for the guidance of 
their library activities on the decisions and 
recommendations of a Ministry of Public 
Instruction, will wish to continue to act 
through governmental agencies. On the other 
hand, American, British, and perhaps some of 
the continental librarians who are more accus- 
tomed to act through voluntary organizations 
such as our own, may wish to steer clear of 
all governmental or ministerial control or 


direction. This is a very real line of cleay- 
age. It seems unwise to endeavor to make 
concrete suggestions at this time, or to request 
instructions from the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The delegates who will go to Edin- 
burgh as the official representatives of our 
Association should, it seems to me, be free 
to make their decisions in the light of the dis- 
cussions at that gathering. 


It will interest the members of the Asso- 
ciation to know that in April a meeting of 
library experts was held in Paris, at the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation, to advise the 
Institute, and through it, the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations, as to certain questions largely of 
international import and significance. This 
meeting was attended by Dr. Arthur Ernest 
Cowley, Bodley’s Librarian, who presided at 
the request of his colleagues on the Commit- 
tee; M. Roland-Marcel, the administrateur 
général of the Bibliotheque Nationale of 
France; M. Marcel Godet, the director of the 
National Library of Switzerland; Dr. Hugo 
Kriiss, director of the Prussian State Library 
of Berlin; Dr. Dawson Johnston, representa- 
tive of the Library of Congress in Europe; 
and myself. 


Two full days were spent in discussion of 
certain questions which had been referred to 
this committee of experts. Chief among these 
were the means and the desirability of creat- 
ing national centers of bibliographic informa- 
tion, the method of handling interlibrary loans 
between countries, and the desirability and 
importance of establishing a library section 
of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
in Paris. A number of minor but very inter- 
esting matters were also discussed at this 
two-day session, the whole resulting in cer- 
tain resolutions which will be presented to the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation at its 
next meeting at Geneva. The Committee gave 
a great deal of time to the possibility of 
national lists, arranged both by authors and 
by subjects, of the books in libraries and the 
special collections in each country. It was 
felt that a union list of the more important 
books in the libraries of each country can be 
created, and that this task is a proper one 
for the national library of each country. The 
extraordinarily valuable work of the Prussian 
Bureau of Information, and of the Union 
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Catalog in the Library of Congress, their 
extreme practicability, their use by scholars 
up to the present time, all indicate that such 
union lists have passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and that they can be, and should 
be created in all countries which have up to 
the present failed to establish them. Such 
union lists, it was felt, should be preliminary 
to the creation of international or universal 
lists. They are, in the judgment of the 
Committee of Experts, a necessary and vital 
prelude to the formation of that universal 
catalog which has been the dream of bibliog- 
raphers since the Middle Ages. 


The experience of the large libraries of 
Europe tends to show that interlibrary loans 
of manuscripts and rare books can be better 
conducted directly between the two librarics 
concerned than arranged through diplomatic 
channels, as at present provided for by the 
League of Nations. It was pointed out, as a 
result of an exchange of experiences, that a 
direct loan, say between the National Library 
of France and the British Museum, is far 
simpler than a loan which goes through 
various offices of public instruction, the for- 
eign office and the post office of the respective 
countries. The Committee recommended that 
such loans be made directly between libraries 
rather than through the intermediary of the 
diplomatic and other offices of the various 
countries. This seems a common sense pro- 
ceeding, eminently preferable, as it involves 
the handling of a manuscript or a book only 
twice instead of many times as is now the 
case when books are sent first to one Ministry, 
then to another Ministry, and finally placed in 
a diplomatic pouch, then handed to the Em- 
bassy of the borrowing country, turned over 
by the Embassy to the foreign office of that 
country, and then transmitted by the foreign 
office to the post office to be mailed to the 
borrowing library. One incident was cited 
in which a very precious manuscript had been 
opened, handled, and verified fifteen times be- 
tween the lending library and the borrowing 
library. Of course the wear on the manu- 
script and the danger of damage was fourteen 
times greater than it would have been had the 
manuscript been sent directly by mail from 
one library to another library. Of course 
there is the customs difficulty, but it is hoped 
that this can be overcome so ‘hat books 


marked definitely as interlibrary loans, sent 
out under the seal of a public institution, may 
be passed under that seal across any customs 
barrier. In this connection, let me point out 
that it would be well for this Association, 
through its Committee on Federal and State 
Relations, to take up with our own, and per- 
haps with the Canadian, customs officials the 
question of such interlibrary loans between 
libraries of the United States and Canada. 
The University of Michigan, for example, has 
had difficulty on several occasions in securing 
its books lent to libraries in Ontario, duly 
returned by them, and held up at the frontier 
because of the supposed dutiable nature of 
the contents of packages sent by mail. I am 
not aware that Canadian libraries have ex- 
perienced similar difficulties. 


In this connection, it may be of some inter- 
est to note that the Committee of Experts 
gave considerable attention to the replies 
received at the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation in answer to the circular sent out 
over the signature of M. Lucien Luchaire, 
the president of the Institute, last summer. 
It is greatly to be regretted that many impor- 
tant libraries in the United States and Can- 
ada, as well as in other parts of the world, 
failed to answer this circular at all, while still 
others answered in very vague terms. The 
first instalment of the replies has been pub- 
lished in the bulletin of the Section of Scien- 
tific Relations of the Paris Institute. The 
delegates from the United States and Great 
Britain pointed out that many of the most 
important libraries in these countries did not 
figure in the returns. We were promptly 
informed that the reason for the absence of 
some of our largest and most important libra- 
ries lay in their failure to reply to the cir- 
cular. In this connection may I say that the 
Paris Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
seems peculiarly fitted to gather statistics, 
and to serve as a secretariat for undertakings 
in this field? Its various publications should 
be read carefully by all librarians who are 
interested in the more scholarly aspects of cur 
work, and I trust that questionnaires sent out 
from this office will, in the future, be 
answered by their recipients regardless of the 
time and trouble which they may involve. It 
is, for example, mortifying to the last degree 
to a librarian from the United States to find 
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that some very ‘small libraries in North Da- 
kota and Arkansas figure largely in these 
returns when Harvard and Yale Universities 
and some of our great state university libra- 
ries, do not appear at all. 

Without question the most conspicuous in- 
ternational undertaking ever inaugurated by 
the American Library Association itself has 
been the American Library School in Paris 
conducted with such outstanding success dur- 
ing the last few years by Miss Bogle and Miss 
Parsons. Here every summer and winter 
scores of eager and enthusiastic students have 
been instructed in the best American methods 
in their adaptation to European conditions. 
No one who has visited and studied this school 
can fail to carry away a firm conviction that 
it has made for itself a place unique and in all 
respects admirable. On every hand there has 
been demand that this work be continued. 
Unfortunately, funds are not in sight to carry 
on this work beyond the current year. It 
would be a great misfortune, reflecting most 
seriously upon the enterprise and generosity 
of America should the Paris Library School 
be forced to close its doors. Its pupils have 
gone into half a dozen countries of Europe, 
and have even come to America where they 
have stood the test of competition with grad- 
uates from the best of our American library 
schools. I hope that before these words are 
read, the President of the Association may 
have been able to announce a gift of funds 
sufficient to carry on the work of the School 
for at least two years more. 


There are so many miscellaneous items 
which have come to the attention of our Com- 
mitte, in addition to those which I have taken 
time to name, that I hesitate to attempt either 
an enumeration or a classification. So to do 
would be to lengthen this paper far beyond 
any reasonable limits. The amount of corre- 
spondence which comes into Headquarters 
from other countries, the importance and value 
to our American libraries, and to our clients, 
of the subjects raised in that correspondence; 
the various international interests, which have 
been focussing on the Chicago office of the 
Association, have been so important that at 
the instance of the Committee on International 
Relations the Secretary of the Association, in 
the early spring, acting under authority of the 
Executive Board, addressed an appeal to the 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
for a grant of money to the American Library 
Association for this international work. I 
should like to read the admirable letter which 
Mr. Milam prepared, setting forth the reasons 
for this request, but that, again, would extend 
this report unduly. It is sufficient to say that 
the letter, and a subsequent one from Miss 
Bogle, were so cogent that the Trustees of 
the Carnegie Endowment responded favorably, 
and on May 4th, informed the Secretary of 
the Assocation that a grant of $3,800 had been 
made to the American Library Association to 
carry on its international work in accordance 
with the budget submitted by the Secretary. 
This grant will take care of a great deal of 
editorial and clerical work which those re- 
quests from abroad have thrown upon the 
Secretary’s office. It will cover the necessary 
expenses of travel in connection with meet- 
ings of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, as well as the cost of mimeographing 
and printing which is involved in the interna- 
tional work of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. One of the most significant and inter- 
esting items in this budget is the provision of 
$1,000 to pay for books and pamphlets on 
library work to be sent abroad in response to 
definite requests. It has been highly embar- 
rassing to the officials of the Association to be 
asked to send to the far corners of the earth 
publications of the American Library Associa- 
tion and other American books and pamphlets 
in library work. There has not been money 
to meet these requests because the Secretary 
of the Association has not felt that he could, 
even in most deserving and interesting cases, 
expend the funds of the Association for this 
purpose. The grant of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment will enable us to meet legitimate requests 
which come in in great numbers for informa- 
tion as to American methods and the develop- 
ment of library work in this country. 


It is significant also that this grant indicates 
that very conservative and careful men who 
are charged with the expenditure of large 
trust funds have come to feel that the work 
of our Association has international implica- 
tions of such a character and importance as 
to justify this appropriation of money. I 
suggest that it would be highly proper that 
the Resolutions Committee should extend to 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
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Peace the thanks of the Association for this 
grant which will enable us to carry on in a 
far more satisfactory and efficient manner the 
international features of the Association. 

It will be clear to you all from the forego- 
ing account of barely six months in the field 
of international relations that their importance 
is growing, is being recognized, and, in fact, 
that these relations cannot be escaped, even 
if we would escape them. The attitude of our 
foreign colleagues in Asiatic countries, in 
Africa, in Europe, and in the lands south of 
us toward the American Library Association 
and its work is one which, while gratifying in 
the extreme, should be recognized and met by 
service on our part. In fact, it is at times 
almost pathetic to witness the confidence with 
which librarians and trustees of libraries in 
those countries in which the popular service 
of libraries has been but ill developed turn to 
the American Library Association. It is a 
high trust which this confidence places on us. 
We have no right, nor have we any inclina- 
tion, to avoid this responsibility. It is grat- 
ifying in the extreme to find that we are able 
in some small measure to meet the requests 
for information, for guidance, and assistance 
in the way of books and pamphlets, which 
have come to us in ever increasing numbers 
in the last few years. It is inevitable that 
the international side of our work will grow 
and expand. Without seeming to magnify its 
office, without wishing in any way to assume 
that its work is of supreme importance, the 
Committee on International Relations cannot 
but feel that the task entrusted to it is one of 
the most honorable and interesting which falls 
to the committees of our Association. 

It is of course a truism of history that the 
nineteenth century saw the rise and growth 
of nationalism on a great scale. We libra- 
rians know this on the practical side. We 
observe that countries, frequently small coun- 
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tries, who used to publish in French, in Eng- 
lish, in German, now publish the transactions 
of their societies and the productions of their 
universities and laboratories in their own 
tongues. We are forced to become familiar, 
at least to the point of cataloging, with Fin- 
nish, with Dutch, with Ukrainian, with Rus- 
sian, with modern Greek, not to mention those 
more exotic languages such as Siamese and 
Tagalog, as books printed in them come to 
us in ever increasing numbers. There is small 
question, to anyone who looks at the causes of 
the Great War from any detached and ob- 
jective standpoint, that one of them at least 
was the tremendous influence of nationalism 
in the first decade of the twentieth century. 
In fact, it appears plain to any thoughtful 
person that the only way in which the world 
can escape the undoubted evils and jealousies 
of a militant, excitable and pushing national- 
ism, is through the development of an inter- 
national conscience and an international mind. 
We are none of us less patriotic or less 
devoted to our countries because we can see 
the needs of humanity in countries other than 
our own. We are none of us less efficient 
librarians because we understand, admire, and 
like librarians in other ccuntries. We have a 
peculiar duty in the present hour to aid in 
understanding, in the avoidance of jealousies, 
in the pursuit of knowledge, in the advance- 
ment of research, not in our own two coun- 
tries alone, but in the world at large. We 
have seen and felt the benefit which comes to 
us in the pursuit of our daily work through 
conference and the exchange of opinions and 
experiences with our library colleagues in 
other lands. If we but try with all our hearts 
to understand, to help and to love our fellow 
librarians, we shall have gone a long way 
toward making our own contribution to that 
betterment of humanity which is the goal of 
all religion and of all philosophy. 


THE BOOK AND THE PERSON WHO KNOWS THE BOOK 


By Ernest Cusuinc Ricnarpson, The Library of Congress 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Council on Education, the paper which most 
arrested the attention of the three A. L.A. 
delegates present was by Mr. Dietz of the 
Western Electric Company—a business man, 


speaking for business education. It contained 
several matters highly suggestive to librarians 
on the business and educational sides of their 
profession. The most suggestive was his diffi- 
dent presentation of the simple fact that busi- 
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ness men are now working out a philosophy 
of business. 

The special interest of this fact lies of 
course in the circumstance that librarianship 
is from one point of view a business occupa- 
tion. The philosophy of business is a part, 
therefore, of the philosophy of librarianship. 

It is true that from another point of view 
librarianship is a learned occupation, and that 
learning is indeed its dominant factor. The 
goods in which librarianship as a business 
deals is knowledge. It buys and sells, stores 
and delivers quantities of knowledge, done up 
in concrete parcels called books, to be used 
in the factories of the human mind as mate- 
rials to produce living knowledge, wrought 
into that living, organized parcel of knowledge 
which is called a person. The preoccupation 
of librarianship is with knowledge; knowledge 
contained in books and knowledge contained in 
persons. It is therefore typically a learned 
occupation. 

Nevertheless librarianship is in fact at the 
same time a business occupation. It is, like 
the men and books with which it deals, a 
double something with a material and a spir- 
itual side. It has a business side and a 
knowledge side, both real. 

As a business, librarianship is a service cor- 
poration, producing units of service. It deals 
with concrete books and concrete persons. Its 
object is to connect the reader and the book. 
The unit of service is a connection: 
reader, one book, once. 


one 


The business involves buying, storage and 
transportation problems, personnel manage- 
ment, waste elimination, simplification of 
practices, job analysis, budgets, accounting, 
etc., in these days, even salesmanship. 

In the prosecution of this business, libra- 
rianship has made many contributions to or 
developments of business method. It invented 
the cumulative file used in every business office 
as card file, loose leaf, or vertical file. It 
standardized the index card used by the billion 
in American offices and now recognized as an 
international standard. It was early in the 
field of cooperation by standardization and 
the methods of simplified practice. Hundreds 
of millions of cards and books, standardized to 
D. C. and L. C. classifications and to the 
so-called international rules for printed cards 
save untold time as well as effort to users and 
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to administration. The publication of printed 
cards alone saves perhaps a million dollars a 
year to library administration and a vastly 
greater amount in the valuable time of users 
of libraries. 

Altogether, librarianship as a business occu- 
pation is an honorable and strenuous vocation. 
It is a real business which calls for business 
aptitude, business experience, knowledge of 
business method, and whatever belongs to 
business. Any neglect of its business side is 
fatal to usefulness. 

Nevertheless, the main thing about libra- 
rianship, even as a business, is not business but 
learning or knowledge. What distinguishes 
the library business from all other kinds of 
business is the fact that the goods in which 
it deals is knowledge. As the steel man 
deals in steel, so the librarian deals in knowl- 
edge, and as the main thing for a steel manu- 
facturer is to know steel, so the main thing 
for librarianship is to know knowledge. 

The main aspect of librarianship is there- 
fore not business but learning, and the neglect 
of this aspect is even more fatal than the 
neglect of the business side. 


It is feared, however, by many, and alleged 
by some that there is precisely such a trend 
in librarianship at the present day. There is 
a tendency, it is alleged, in library education, 
in the selection of library personnel and in the 
operation of the library to emphasize the 
method of efficiency, aptitude for action, the 
methods of modern salesmanship so-called, 
general stir and bustle, over reflection, 
knowledge, learning, tact, sympathy, humane 
development, and the other factors which go 
to set up a connection between the knowledge 
which is in books and the knowledge which 
lives in personality. There have been times 
in the history of librarianship, it is said, when 
the pendulum swung the other way, and the 
sole qualification required of a librarian was 
knowledge, when men were made librarians 
simply because they were learned, but today, 
so it is said, the pendulum has swung to the 
business extreme. Men are chosen as libra- 
rians because of business energy, not intel- 
lectual energy, efficiency in directing persons, 
not efficiency in directing ideas. 

That is the point of this paper. It was 
just before this Council on Education meeting 
that the Children’s Librarians Section of the 
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A.L.A. suggested the presentation of this 
paper on the BOOK AND THE PERSON WHO 
KNOWS THE BOOK, and the idea was precisely 
this. It was thought that in library training 
and practice today there is a real danger of 
emphasizing the business aspect of librarian- 
ship at the cost of the knowledge aspect. 


Whether or not there is real danger, the 
mere suggestion challenges inquiry as to the 
nature of the library business. It calls for a 
philosophy of librarianship. 

A philosophy in this sense is simply a thor- 
ough inquiry into the real nature and meaning 
of things. What then is the real nature of 
librarianship? 


It has already been remarked that it is a 
human occupation with a business side and a 
learning side. It has also been suggested that 
its object is to connect the knowledge con- 
tained in books with the living knowledge in 
the person. It involves these two factors: 
the book and the person who knows the book. 
As a business, it consists in making connec- 
tions between these two. The function of 
librarianship is to help in the process. Its 
object as an occupation is to help persons to 
know books. To understand the real nature 
of this business, it is necessary to understand 
the nature of the book and of the person who 
knows the book, of learning and helping. 
What then is a book? What is a person? 
What is knowledge? What is it to know? 
What to help? The answer to these questions 
is the essence of the philosophy of librarian- 
ship. 

There are many definitions of each of these 
matters and all of them right as far as they 
go. Each adds something to the conception, 
but all of them alike have now been put a 
little out of date by the modern method of 
resolving everything into terms of energy. 
First then the older definitions. 

What is a library? A library is a collection 
of books kept for use. Librarianship is con- 
necting a user and a book, or better, with the 
knowledge which is in a book. 

The twin factors of the problem are books 
and the persons who use books. Both books 
and persons are, like librarianship, each a 
double something with a spiritual and a mate- 
rial side. In both cases the spiritual side is 
knowledge, learning or information. This is 
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the common factor of the book and the person 
who knows the book. 

What then is a book? A book is a quantity 
of knowledge done up in a parcel to suit the 
need of the consumer. It consists of a form 
of words embodied in a volume. It is a word 
incarnate; recorded knowledge. It may be 
irreverently spoken of as canned knowledge. 
Books are reservoirs or storehouses of 
knowledge. 

What again is a person? A person is a 
thinking thing, or a knowing being, who stores 
the results of his thinking or learning or 
knowing in memory or self in the form of 
knowledge or information. He is a knower. 
He too is a double something with a body, 
soul and spirit. His soul and spirit are knowl- 
edge and words. He is a verbal being. He is 
knowledge incarnate, a living word, organic 
knowledge. He is made up of his ideas. What 
they are he is. He too, like the book, is a 
reservoir of knowledge. 

Knowledge is the common factor of both 
books and persons. It is the essence of both 
and the key to both. It is the cornerstone to 
the philosophy of librarianship. What then 
is knowledge? 

If one should try to gather up all the 
answers which have been given to this ques- 
tion, it would take whole libraries to contain 
them. All mythologies and all literatures in 
all times have given their answers in a thou- 
sand forms, and all the great religions and 
the great philosophies agree on certain main 
aspects of the idea. Knowledge is personality 
itself. Knowledge is life. Knowledge is the 
cosmos, or at least, the image of the cosmos. 

The idea that man’s personality and his 
knowledge are one is obviously true as far 
as it goes. We think, therefore we are, and 
what we think, recorded by the act of thinking, 
is what we are. As the Indian philosopher 
says: “We are our thoughts, we are made 
up out of our thoughts.” For better, for 
worse, we are our knowledge. We are what 
we have thought, such as it is, good and evil 
and mixed. Man is a knower. He takes the 
consequences of his nature. What he knows 
he becomes, and he may become in large 
measure what he chooses to be by choosing 
what he will know, good or evil, human, sub- 
human or superhuman. 

In the conception of universal religion, the 
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personality of God, like the personality of 

man, is knowledge. Odin is the All-Knower. 

His name is Knowledge. Brahma and Bud- 

dha, possibly even Zeus in the genitive, bear 

the same name. In the old Semitic philoso- 

phies, the idea that Wisdom is God is a favor- 

ite one. In Hellenistic and Old Jewish philos- 

ophy the Word is God. 

Again the idea that knowledge is life in the 

sense of vitality, animation, continued exist- 

ence is also nearly universal. Egyptians, In- 

dians, Persians, Greeks and Scandinavians 

alike have held that knowledge is the bread 

of life—the food and drink by which it is 

sustained and renewed, the nourishment of im- 

mortal life, on which even the gods depend 
for their immortality. Ambrosia and nectar, 
ritual beer, soma, haoma, Odin’s mead, Kvasir’s 
blood, Mimer’s fountain, Heidrun’s milk, Sut- 
ting’s mead, and the apples of Iduna, all alike 
are knowledge, and all alike vitality as well 
as knowledge. 

Life in both its aspects is knowledge. En- 
during life is the knowledge of enduring 
things. Eternal life is knowing God. 

Finally, the notion that knowledge and the 
universe of reality or the cosmos are one is 
common. The idea takes two paths. One 
leads into a labyrinth of metaphysics. It holds 
that there is no reality save in the mind of 
the thinker. Man’s mind or knowledge is the 
cosmos and the only cosmos there is. The 
second path leads to the common-sense notion 
that the universe of knowledge is the image in 
man of a great universe of outward reality, a 
microcosm. In the subtleties of mythological 
philosophy the great universe itself is some- 
times identified with knowledge. In the old 
Northern philosophy, the world, tree, Ygdrasil, 
symbol of the universe, is sometimes the 
objective universe itself and sometimes the 
inward tree of knowledge. Even Yegdrasil, 
however, is in the main not the outward cos- 
mos, but the image of the universe in the 
human mind, the microcosm. It is knowledge, 
nourished from the fountains of memory and 
reflection, and made dazzling white each day 
by the water of knowledge poured over it by 
the wise Norns. It is the abode of Iduna, 
goddess of immortal youth, and its fruit is 
knowledge—the apples of Iduna: 


“Whose casket fair 
Held apples rare 
That render gods immortal.” 








It was the leaves of Ygdrasil which fed the 
goat, Heidrun, whose milk was knowledge 
and at the same time the precious mead which 
gives endless life to the gods. 

In short, knowledge is the image of the 
universe in man. 

This idea, of course, rests on the common- 
sense fact that every idea is the image of 
some object and therefore the sum total of 
all ideas an image of the sum total of things. 
Whether this image is a model, a photograph, 
a verbal image, or something else quite differ- 
ent from any of these, is immaterial. Some- 
how the records exist and these records put 
together form a miniature universe. 


As an image of the whole of things, the 
knowledge of any one man is a poor, frag- 
mentary, and as a rule, rather confused heap 
of jumbled impressions and cognitions. The 
classification of these ideas organizes the con- 
fused ideas into the representation of an 
orderly universe, and gives unity, coherence, 
and integrity to knowledge and personality. 
Even if the classification is a rather bare 
skeleton, it forms a basis onto which each 
added bit of information can be worked so 
that with every increase of knowledge a man’s 
inward whole of ideas grows into a nearer and 
nearer approach to a complete image of the 
great whole of knowable things. 

At best, the detail of one’s mental picture 
of the universe is scanty. Any one man by 
himself would never get far toward the com- 
plete picture, but happily knowledge is co- 
operative. It grows by each man producing 
something, recording it in books, and gather- 
ing the books into libraries. Each of these 
books is the image of some man’s idea or idea 
complex. Libraries are thus the sum total of 
the recorded ideas of all men. These too, like 
men’s minds, are, if unclassified, a mere jum- 
ble of ideas, but classified, they become a true 
microcosm, the fullest image of the universe 
that exists. The living microcosms of men’s 
minds are all fragmentary, but they are the 
real microcosms, and the great function which 
the microcosm of books, the library, performs, 
is to serve as a common basis of unity and 
like-mindedness which tends to aid the process 
of welding in one all the living microcosms of 
humanity, to serve as a concrete basis for that 
unity and like-mindedness which gives reality 
and stability to human society or civilization. 
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The library is thus not only the memory of 
the race, but by the same token the concrete 
basis of its corporate personality. 

A man’s knowledge is thus on the one hand 
a living image of the universe and on the 
other hand his personality and his vitality—his 
hope of more life in the life that now is and 
of immortality in the life to come. 

The soundness and usefulness of these older 
definitions of books, persons, and knowledge 
are not to be denied, but the modern notion of 
reducing everything to terms of energy adds 
something. It provides at least a fresh figure 
and point of view in stating the old facts as 
to books, personality and knowledge in their 
relation to life. Instead of visualizing the 
book as a storehouse of intellectual food or 
drink to be transferred into the living store- 
house of a man’s mind, it becomes a storage 
battery of intellectual energy, from which a 
man charges the battery of his own person- 
ality. 

The idea that “knowledge is power” is 
nothing new. The notion has long played an 
active role in the literature of books and 
librarianship, biit more often than not it has 
here been regarded as a mere figure of speech, 
indicating that knowledge puts a man in the 
way of doing things. The modern idea counts 
intellectual energy as real. 

The most ancient idea is, however, very 
close to the most modern one. Soma and am- 
brosia, ritual beer and the divine mead, those 
foods and drinks which are at the same time 
' knowledge, are not merely ideas but the energy 
which gives courage to heroes, vigor in battle, 
intensity of wisdom and knowledge, duration 
of life. They are at the same time energy 
and idea. 

Life, knowledge, books, learning, personality 
may thus all be expressed as different mani- 
festations of energy. Life is energy itself. 
Knowledge is energy, potential in a book, 
dynamic in a person. Personality is energy 
which may be increased indefinitely by absorb- 
ing energy from books or other sources of 
knowledge. Every item of knowledge gained 
adds so much to a man’s store of spiritual or 
intellectual or personal energy. Whether this 
is the same kind as electrical or chemical 
energy or not, it is real. The person becomes 
more energetic, able to enjoy and act more 
intensely. 
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Of course, mere reading does not increase 
intellectual energy any more than running 
water through a sieve fills reservoirs. There 
must be storage ability. Learning is a strenu- 
ous matter. Odin hung nine days over the 
abyss learning the runes. The energy stored 
in knowledge runs close to the amount ex- 
pended in getting it. The significant thing is 
that it is stored. As a man by food and exer- 
cise stores muscular energy, so by information 
and intellectual exercises he stores personal 
energy in the form of ideas or knowledge. 
This energy is not a figure of speech. It is 
energy. What then is knowledge? Knowledge 
is the energy of personal life. It purifies and 
strengthens personality. Knowledge is the 
water which daily whitens Ygdrasil, the tree 
of life. It is the mead which gives inspiration 
to poets, renews the strength of the gods, sus- 
tains immortality in gods and men. 

All this adds a good deal to the idea with 
which we have to deal. The task of librarian- 
ship in helping readers to know books is help- 
ing them to increase their energy or life, to 
increase their ideas or knowledge, to be sure, 
but not so much for information as to increase 
the energy itself, in short, to make more alive. 
The object of learning and teaching is thus 
to increase energy of personality, to make a 
person more able to do things, able to enjoy 
more intensely and act more vigorously, in 
short, to make more alive. This is the sig- 
nificant message of modern science for modern 
education. The object of education every- 
where is not knowledge for knowledge’s sake 
but knowledge to make more alive. 

Returning now to the task of the librarian, 
it has been said that this is to help persons 
to know books. It is not, on the one hand, 
to dump down a mass of books and tell read- 
ers to help themselves. On the other hand, it 
is not the forcible feeding of readers on books 
that we think will do them good. It is to help 
them, and to help anyone is to cooperate with 
him in carrying out his own plan or wishes, to 
help him to help himself. It is one-sided 
service. Library service is cooperation with 
persons who wish to know books. 

How then do we go about this? So long 
as it is a problem of connecting the reader 
with a book that he knows that he wants to 
use, it is a very simple matter, but as soon as 
the problem is extended to connecting him 
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with the book that he ought to want to use, 
or would want to use, if he knew of it, the 
matter becomes vastly complicated. As soon 
as one tries to help to the information which 
is contained in books, the problem begins to 
widen into what is literally the most complex 
problem of human learning—the knowledge of 
all books in their detail and as a whole in 
such way as to be able to apply the books to 
the particular needs of users. 

The library has been called a pharmacy of 
medicine for the soul—a place containing a 
remedy for every mental ill. It has also 
been called a magazine, storehouse, or treas- 
ury, a place where intellectual food and drink 
and clothing are laid up to be issued when and 
as needed. Recently the less poetic figure of 
the department store, which aims to fill every 
need and suit every taste, has been used. 
Whatever the figure, this is in fact the aim of 
the modern library as to knowledge—to meet 
every demand in every field. It is a task to 
give plenty of scope for the best business and 
the best learning that a man has in him. It 
calls for more than the combined intellectual 
resources of a Casaubon and a Carnegie. It 
is a learning demand which, in the infinite 
complexity of modern scholarship and the 
rapidly increasing quantity of modern books, 
librarianship can meet only by highly cooper- 
ative intellectual methods and highly trained 
and organized staffs. 


The organized methods so far developed for 
meeting this insatiable demand for help in 
finding information, is what we call our 
standard library practice. For those who know 
the book that they want to use we serve what 
we have, buy what we can and borrow the rest 
from other libraries—if we can locate the 
book and a lender. This much is a simple 
matter. It was executed in a simple and inex- 
pensive way by the old librarianship up to the 
point of books in stock, by the method of 
passing over ‘the counter. It does not go far 
however in the modern effort to serve those 
who only know the information that they want 
and ask to know the book that will give it. 
For these we furnish reference books, biblio- 
graphical cataloging, classification on the 
shelves and reference service to show the book 
that they ought to want and then proceed as 
before to serve it, or to beg, buy, or borrow 
it for them. This is what exhausts all the 
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time, energy, learning, ingenuity and money 
that a librarian can command. 

The organized methods for multiplying the 
librarian’s time and learning are happily being 
developed in the development of library 
schools. This is the most significant fact in 
present circumstances. Whatever is to be 
said about the danger from the exaltation of 
business, it must also be said that the con- 
structive remedy is already being found in 
the movement for the higher education of 
librarians—the higher entrance requirements 
and higher studies. This is the case too on 
the side of personnel selection, with the move- 
ment for personnel classification and its higher 
requirements in learning. 

On the other hand it is not well to ignore a 
certain danger in this direction in our practice 
which we have had recently called sharply to 
our attention by the unfavorable comparison 
of our purchase departments with those of 
foreign libraries in the matter of learning 
equipment and results. There is a certain 
danger in the emphasis on business. It is a 
mistake, e.g. to think that a purely business 
man can run a library as effectively as a man 
of considerable learning. It is of course an 
equal mistake to suppose that a purely learned 
man can run a library effectively, but the dan- 
ger is a less modern one. The obsession of 
certain types of the business mind that busi- 
ness is the main thing and business can buy 
with salaries the brains necessary to make 
the library job the best success is contrary 
to reason and to experience, in spite of appar- 
ent exceptions. 

It is contrary to reason that the man who 
knows all the details about purchasing and 
storing, organizing, investments, etc., but to 
whom the real material of the industry is 
unknown, should be able to analyze all the 
complex elements of the job and wisely estab- 
lish the hundreds of routine operations 
which go to make up the business of con- 
necting a person with the knowledge which 
he wishes to acquire. 


It is equally contrary to library experience. 
Mr. Winsor is the classic case. He made the 
Boston Public Library the best working library 
for scholars in the United States. He left 
for Harvard because the Boston politicians 
believed that they could go out on the street 
and hire as good a man any day. They did 
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hire an extremely good man in Judge Cham- 
berlain, a man of scholarly sympathies, good 
taste in books and a considerable amateur 
knowledge in certain classes, a man of good 
business qualifications and knowledge, but 
without the scholarship of Winsor, and from 
the moment of the change the prestige of the 
Boston Public began to wane and that of Har- 
vard to increase until within a very few years 
conditions had been reversed and Harvard was 
the most distinguished working library for 
scholars in this country. A stream does not 
rise higher than its source. 

It seems to follow from what we have been 
saying that the man who would help other per- 
sons to know books must know books himself 
—for if the blind guide the blind, both shall 
fall into a pit. 

On the other hand the constructive remedy 
is being vigorously applied—the remedy for a 
lack of learning being obviously education. 
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The conclusions from this study of the 
knowledge aspects of librarianship are: 

1. The main stress both in the education of 
librarians and the choice of personnel should 
be on knowing books not on knowing methods. 

2. For effective helping, the librarian must 
both know books and know about books— 
know them to increase his own personal 
energy, know about them in order to fit them 
to the various aptitudes, deficiencies, moods, 
diseases, needs or appetites of the persons who 
wish to know. 

Finally it may be recalled that the charac- 
teristic mistake of the modern world is to for- 
get that thinking comes before doing, reflec- 
tion before action, looking before leaping, 
knowledge before business. What the world 
needs today is not more practicality but more 
theory, more philosophy, in short more think- 
ing. 


SALVAGING THE SPECIALIST 
By Frep Texrorp, Director of the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


To me the most surprising discovery in con- 
nection with the work of the Committee on 
the Classification of Library Personnel was 
that trained librarians who have specialized in 
their work frequently take up new specialties. 
I was well aware of the fact that there is 
considerable specialization in library work and 
that the trained librarian who knows a great 
deal about literature for children, for exam- 
ple, might be wholly unfamiliar with religious 
treatises published in the eighteenth century. 
I knew also that a large number of those 
engaged in library work are in a manner of 
speaking birds of passage flitting about from 
city to city, not exactly with the seasons but 
certainly with considerable freedom. I was 
wholly unprepared, however, to find that the 
trained librarian who last year was doing chil- 
dren’s work, apparently with a considerable 
degree of success, might be found this year 
handing out books to adults at a loan desk, 
next year giving assistance to a rather crotch- 
ety lot of readers wanting help with metaphys- 
ical problems, and the following year catalog- 
ing current fiction. The more I think about 
such a state of affairs the more shocking it 
seems to me and the more I am convinced 


that the library profession in making it pos- 
sible—perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say in making it necessary—for its members 
to skip about from specialty to specialty in 
this fashion is placing itself under a tremen- 
dous handicap. 

In order to make clear just what I have in 
mind I should like to cite a few concrete cases. 
Each of these cases is selected with some care 
to show what happens to a considerable group 
of people engaged in library work. I hesitate 
to say that they are typical of library workers 
in general; nevertheless, they do illustrate 
what happens to large numbers. I shall out- 
line briefly the library career of five persons 
in such terms that even the individuals con- 
cerned will not be able to recognize them- 
selves. 

Miss A started as a children’s librarian in 
a large city library about 1915. Two years 
later, apparently in order to secure for her- 
self a higher salary, she went to another city 
and began work in a high school library. 
After two more years, in order to secure $150 
additional salary, she went to still another 
city but returned to children’s work. By 
1920, however, she apparently concluded that 
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she had realized all the possibilities in that 
field without being able to earn enough money 
to live in accordance with her standards. 
Accordingly, she went to a fourth city and 
started out anew in the reference department; 
she is now doing specialized work in the fine 
arts division. 

Miss B for some thirteen years has been 
working ina library. She started out as gen- 
eral assistant in a branch, was transferred to 
work in the children’s room of the main 
library, became assistant in the reference de- 
partment, and now fills an important post in 
the reference department. 

Miss C likewise has worked in only one 
large city library. She started in as a substi- 
tute but after two years began to do children’s 
work. This for some reason did not prove 
satisfactory, so she became a _ cataloger. 
Apparently in order to earn more money—her 
questionnaire indicates that at this point her 
salary was increased $5 a month—she gave up 
cataloging work and went into the art depart- 
ment, where she remains in an important posi- 
tion today. 

Miss D began work in the children’s room 
of the main library of a large city in 1908. 
After four years she went to a larger city, 
working in the circulation department. Two 
years later she secured employment at an 
increased salary as cataloger in a college 
library. She left this position to take a course 
in a library school; upon the completion of 
this course she resumed cataloging work in 
the large city in which she started her library 
career. For the sake of an increase of $60 a 
year—and perhaps because she had the wan- 
derlust—she transferred to another city two 
thousand miles away, this time doing combined 
catalog and reference work. After two years 
she moved to a nearby city which had a some- 
what higher salary scale and became general 
assistant in the circulation department. In 
order to earn more money she soon trans- 
ferred to a college library, but after less than 
a year there moved on to another college 
which offered her more money to act as chief 
librarian. Soon she returned a second time 
to one of the libraries where she had already 
been employed to do cataloging work, but this 
time to take charge of the music department. 
It would be charitable, I presume, to say that 
she had always had a love of music and an 
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overwhelming desire to make the treasures of 
musical literature available for music lovers; 
I suspect, however, that the real reason for 
her taking up a new specialty was the fact 
that a $200 salary increase was offered her. 

Miss E began work as assistant in the chil- 
dren’s room of a large public library and 
was soon promoted to have charge of the 
children’s work. In order to secure a substan- 
tial increase in salary, she first transferred 
to school work in a different city, then back 
to children’s work, and then to a responsible 
post in the order department. Then, appar- 
ently for the sake of larger earnings, she 
secured a position as head of a branch library. 
Substantial increases in salary marked suc- 
cessive appointments first as chief librarian 
at a certain post in the federal service of the 
United States and then in a hospital library. 
Evidently she then fell upon evil days, because 
for a time she was not engaged in library 
work at all; her next and final post, however, 
was in a new field—important cataloging work 
in a large public library. 

I know of nothing to match this kind of 
intellectual waste except the manner in which 
the people of the United States have acted the 
spendthrift in dealing with their natural re- 
sources. No other profession with which I 
am acquainted has many members who go 
from specialty to specialty within their pro- 
fession in this manner. A physician, for ex- 
ample, who specializes in diseases of the eye, 
ear, and throat, does not become successively 
a general practitioner, a neurologist, and a 
gynecologist. The young man who in college 
prepares himself to do bridge designing is not 
likely later to become first an electrical en- 
gineer, then an architect, and then a mechan- 
ical engineer. The lawyer who starts out in 
general practice may develop into a corpora- 
tion lawyer, a criminal lawyer, a patent 
lawyer, or any one of a dozen other special- 
ists but he does not try his hand first at one 
and then another of the specialties. In all 
these professions there are general practi- 
tioners who, because of opportunity or talent, 
develop into specialists and with the passage 
of years become ever more and more special- 
ized. Only in rare cases, however, does the 
specialist in these fields, after he has invested 
years in learning much of what is to be known 
regarding his specialty, throw away what he 
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has picked up and start on another specialty. 

With its wealth of intelligence the library 
group apparently has done well despite the 
state of affairs I have described. Such wan- 
ton waste of knowledge which can be gained 
only through extensive educational courses or 
long experience, however, cannot but be a 
tremendous handicap even to a group as in- 
tellectually fortunate as the librarians. At 
various times I have thought I perceived 
within the profession considerable resentment 
that able and ambitious individuals, in order 
to get ahead financially and professionally, 
must give up a specialty which they have 
spent years in mastering in order to take up 
a new specialty which holds out hope of 
somewhat greater remuneration or possibility 
of professional recognition. In fact, I am 
inclined to believe that a considerable number 
of those engaged in library work are devot- 
ing considerable thought to means of pre- 
venting this constant shifting. I doubt 
whether any one person can do more than 
indicate some of the remedies but I should 
like to point out some things which may be 
helpful. 

I feel quite sure that it is an attitude of 
mind rather than lack of money or any other 
uncontrollable circumstances which makes it 
necessary for a good many librarians to 
change their specialty. If a number of the 
libraries that employed Miss D, for example, 
had really wished to retain her services, they 
probably could have made it worth her while 
to stay with them. Likewise, if there had 
been a will there would have been found a 
way to keep Miss C in cataloging work when 
she shifted to art work for the apparent sake 
of an increase in salary of $5 a month. As 
long as library administrators are content to 
have their competent, ambitious assistants drop 
one specialty to take up another, there are the 
best of reasons for believing that pretty fre- 
quent shifting will take place. As soon as 
library administrators generally recognize the 
losses involved in such changes, a good deal 
of the shifting will very quickly cease. 

This attitude of mind has most unexpected 
ramifications. I have been unable to discover 
any good reason, for example, why a compe- 
tent librarian doing children’s work in a 
branch might not be promoted to branch libra- 
rian; those in the library profession with 


whom I have talked over the matter have 
seldom urged any inherent reason but rather 
have pointed out that this particular type of 
promotion is not commonly made or consid- 
ered feasible. The branch librarian in any 
case must give a certain fraction of the time 
available to administrative work. I have not 
heard any good reason, however, why it is 
more serious for a person employed in the 
branch to take this time for administrative 
tasks from work with children than it is to 
take the same amount of time from work 
with adults. Opening up the post of branch 
librarian to those engaged in children’s work 
would not entirely prevent the present wastage 
of those who by education and experience are 
qualified to do good children’s work but it 
would provide an avenue for promotion which 
would materially reduce the wastage. Un- 
doubtedly there are many other such oppor- 
tunities of promoting the specialist but keeping 
him working in his chosen field of which I 
with my meager information know nothing. 


Another method of salvaging the specialist 
is to provide working conditions such that he 
can do a moderate amount of research work. 
The very traits that make a person desire to 
be a specialist cause him to set great store by 
the opportunity to work in and extend that 
particular field of knowledge. Many a special- 
ist has been kept happy for years simply by 
allowing him to develop that specialty. It is 
unfair, in my opinion, to take undue advantage 
of an individual or group in this fashion, but 
within limits this is the world’s method and 
I know of no reason why it should not be 
used in library work just as it is in other 
professions. 


There can be no final solution to this prob- 
lem, in my opinion, until means are found to 
give professional and financial recognition to 
the library specialist. As long as the profes- 
sional honors and the financial rewards go 
almost entirely to those holding administrative 
posts, it cannot reasonably be hoped that 
library specialists will refrain, when they find 
themselves out in the cold professionally or 
financially, from trying something else. It is 
highly significant, I believe, that the member- 
ship of the important committees of the Amer- 
ican Library Association is composed almost 
entirely of library administrators. The Com- 
mittee on the Classification of Library Per- 
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sonnel, for example, with which the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration worked 
in making an attack on a highly technical 
problem, contained in its membership not a 
single library specialist without extensive ad- 
ministrative duties. It is equally significant 
that among the six thousand filling out the 
questionnaires collected from 150 different 
libraries less than half a dozen specialists 
without administrative duties were found to 
receive as much as $2,500 a year, if the posi- 
tions in the Library of Congress are excluded. 
In a word, the library profession as at present 
organized has few financial rewards and few 
posts of honor for the specialist. As a conse- 
quence, it has few specialists except those 
who flit about from one specialty to another 
and who very generally, after a few years, if 
they have ambition and ability, decide to go 
into administrative work. 

It is a common practice in library circles to 


frown when any plan providing for proper 
payment of professional workers is seriously 
proposed. Quite often, indeed, I have heard 
librarians express the view, both publicly and 
privately, that those engaged in library work 
should forget all about money and do their 
work to the best of their ability regardless of 
their financial rewards. As many of you know, 
this is a point of view with which I have not 
the slightest sympathy. In the long run cer- 
tainly, and in the short run usually, any pro- 
fession attracts to itself the order of talent 
te which it gives professional recognition and 
to which it offers reasonable remuneration. It 
is as true in the twentieth century as it was 
in biblical days that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire. If the library profession wishes to 
attract, develop, and retain specialists of the 
scholarly and research type who have few or 
no administrative responsibilities, it must re- 
ward them both with money and with profes- 
sional honors. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF ADULT AND JUVENILE 
DEPARTMENTS 
By Cuartes E. Rusu, Indianapolis Public Library 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


According to Charles F. Kettering, vice- 
president of the General Motors Company, 
the world knows very little about anything 
and even under the mechanical sun there is 
very little that is new, due largely to a certain 
feeling of contentment, a solid satisfaction, an 
ingrowing indifference peculiar to those gen- 
erally who have had much experience in their 
line. He insists that nothing is finished as 
long as experts and their administrators are 
unwilling to lay aside their prejudices and 
project their thoughts into the future with its 
constantly increasing demands and needs. He 
illustrates this idea by referring to the recent 
date when an entire month was required for 
the painting of an automobile. Painters stated 
that it could not be done with less delay and 
following prolonged research the experts 
asserted that the work was at the irreducible 
minimum and could not be done better or more 
quickly. The books of how-to-do-it were 
closed. One day Mr. Kettering saw a glazed 
pin in a jewelry store window and learned 
through purchase where the lacquer work was 
done. In attempting to buy a quart of the 


lacquer, the manufacturer inquired what he 
expected to do with so much of it and upon 
stating that he wanted to paint an automobile 
door, met this reply: “You simply cannot do 
it. That paint will dry too fast.” By combin- 
ing the knowledge and views of two opposing 
notions, plus further experimentation, auto- 
mobiles are now given five coats of paint in 
an hour and, if you do not like the color, it 
can be changed in fifteen minutes. 

Seven weeks ago at the second annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for Adult 
Education a shot was fired which unquestion- 
ably will be heard around the educational 
world. Professor E. L. Thorndike of Teach- 
ers College, in reporting upon a long series of 
investigations relative to the learning ability 
of adults, stated that there is only a one per 
cent loss per year in the ability of men and 
women to learn, and that the best time to learn 
is just before the information is needed, con- 
tradicting the old idea that it is best to teach 
a child as much as possible as soon as possible. 
This pronouncement may mean a realign- 
ment of the motives and placement of educa- 
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tion, with the idea that too early preparation 
may be wasteful and that it may be better to 
reserve much for adult years. If some such 
result occurs, bringing different instructional 
methods and books, more voluntary learning 
and less compulsory study, those of us in 
library service may anticipate marked changes 
in our educational relationships with adults, as 
well as with children in and out of school. 


Time passes swiftly and it behooves us to 
be thinking preparedly on these things. Crit- 
ical, effective, discriminating thinking is 
needed. Evolutions are under way in the 
schoolroom. We must keep pace with school 
leaders in thought and effort. Each organiza- 
tion needs the other and there will be abun- 
dant opportunity for cooperation, whether the 
aim of formal education is “to prepare the 
child to spend his leisure hours worthily and 
happily,” “to help fit him to become a pro- 
ducer able to meet the problems involved in 
gaining a livelihood,” or “to help the next 
generation to go a little farther on the road to 
knowledge, self-dependence and realization.” 
Perhaps it isn’t important what label is given 
to this process of education, or by what name 
it is known, so long as we work together for 
the good of all. 

We know now that we cannot accept the 
mere entertainment ideal of the library. We 
have much to do in helping make the word 
“education” as appealing to the youngster as 
the words “adventure” or “sport,” and to aid 
him to keep on growing when grown up. 
Sturdy roots are planted during the early years 
of training when continuity of effort is impor- 
tant, for, in these modern times, when we 
stop learning, we cease to be educated. A 
great proportion of our educational fatalities 
occur in the pre-adult age, sometimes called 
the “Oh My” age, during that important 
period of adolescence defined as “no man’s 
land.” Then, if ever, tactfulness, patience, 
and intelligence are required to administer 
first aid, with all the advantages of welcomed 
approach favoring the voluntary organization. 

Library history during the past thirty to 
thirty-five years shows remarkable improve- 
ment in the general acceptance and cordiality 
of the library’s relationship with young read- 
ers. We have gone far in the plan of provid- 
ing reading facilities for children. The pio- 
neers in children’s work a generation ago 


encountered rough sledding. Many in author- 
ity in those days did not welcome the intru- 
sion, objecting to the added noise, confusion 
and bother. Some at first were willing to 
consider the idea in the abstract but not in 
the concrete. Perhaps they didn’t understand 
children. A certain business man, who inva- 
riably asserted that he cherished great affec- 
tion for children, found it necessary to build 
a new sidewalk in front of his place of busi- 
ness. A busy gang of boys during the night 
mixed up the wet cement and effectively 
ruined his temper. A friend finding him thus 
vexed, severely upbraided him for abandoning 
his ideal attitude toward boys in general and 
received this answer: “Confound it, I do like 
them—I like them in the abstract, but not in 
the concrete.” 


Gradually, as the idea of adapting libraries 
to the use of children grew and compelled 
attention, special services for the juvenile 
reader developed. In the beginning, library 
work with children seemed to many to be an 
odd hobby of some communities, a more or 
less interesting field which could grow accord- 
ing to the librarian’s own personal interest, an 
activity that might be developed within reason 
but one that easily could be overdone and 
therefore should not be encouraged too much. 
Consequently the work developed as a kind of 
side line to the main event, a sort of wing 
tacked on to the central structure. 


In the light of the present and the trend 
of the future, based on the accomplishment of 
the near past, would it not be fairer to all 
concerned to consider children’s work in the 
average public library as the most important 
fundamental foundation stone of the service? 
Is it not possible that in following the artificial 
forms of organization we have failed to rec- 
ognize the close interdependence between adult 
and children’s departments; that strength 
added at any point strengthens the whole; that 
one department cannot live to itself, though it 
may die to itself? Perhaps, like traveling in 
a swing attached to a limb, we have gone as 
far as we can, slavishly following rule and 
rote, and we need a change in locomotion to 
some Spirit of Service ship, with wings to 
conquer untouched spaces and explore new 
lands. 

To be somewhat specific, even though I am 
not expected to be so in this paper, we have 
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narrowed our focus in our children’s rooms so 
conscientiously on the lower grades that we 
have neglected the upper grades where our 
greatest possibilities lie. It may not be too 
bold to say that we are weak in our skills of 
meeting the needs of these older children, the 
great majority of whom show little or no 
desire for further schooling and pass on aim- 
lessly into “no man’s land.” 


We have sought through experience and 
training to satisfy the curiosities, quicken the 
minds, develop the imaginations and enrich the 
soul and spirit of the younger children who 
frequent our departments in great numbers, 
but what of our special service suited to the 
particular needs of those in the border line 
group, who above all others, because of over- 
sensitiveness, need personal attention before 
they drift into the world of reality. This 
group needs books of interest, helpfulness and 
power selected with unusual care, adequate 
space suited to its station in life, and trained 
help skilled in ability to advise and lead young 
minds. Note however that such a group has 
no place of its own in the average library. 
Quite generally no one department is made 
responsible for particular supervision or 
assistance. Quite suddenly, on an artificial 
date, we shift its members from the world of 
juvenile literature into the adult with very 
little guidance. Some say that guidance in 
reading and thinking at this point develops 
impositions and restricts personal freedom. 
That depends upon intelligent leadership, 
which never imposes—instead, it stimulates 
and establishes permanent interests. 


It is largely an administrative problem, one 
that should be seriously studied by adminis- 
trators as well as by trained children’s libra- 
rians. In the past we have contentedly left 
the difficulty in the hands of the latter, who 
have, it is true, multiplied their talent an hun- 
dredfold, but we all need to realize the chil- 
dren’s ideal in order to realize the ideal of 
the library, and, by following a broad program 
of standards and objectives, to seek to culti- 
vate a spirit of freedom, earnestness, fearless- 
ness, and enthusiasm among both librarians 
and students. This effort will require libera- 
tion from old forms, old names and artificial 
restrictions of the past. There is grave dan- 
ger in following old patterns and old models. 
Perhaps you are already accusing me of seek- 
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ing refuge among mere words but the reali- 
ties of which we are thinking are difficult to 
translate into objectives. But they are there, 
and we all can touch them. 

Surely modern library service is capable of 
discovering and formulating several varieties 
of informal contact serving as educational 
ends which will arouse interest and apprecia- 
tion in the individual. Provided with attain- 
able aims, we can then develop ways and 
means of realizing them. Can we not devise 
a procedure which will find its foundations in 
the best of things that appeal helpfully and 
interestingly to these young people? With 
resources of culture and power and with 
skilled, sympathetic, and stimulating service, 
we can keep in vital contact with them and 
share in the dynamic activities of those whom 
we now largely neglect. 

The problem has a practical side, a book 
side, and even a physical side, for in some of 
our larger libraries the arrangement of rooms 
and departments can be made to play a highly 
important part in offering appealing facilities 
for these hosts of older children who are lost 
in the shuffle. Other libraries are faced with 
building conditions which militate against ade- 
quate provision. In most cases this phase of 
the problem is purely local in its perplexity 
and there is no uniform cure for the ill. But 
the conviction remains that we should provide 
a logical relationship between departments. A 
few separate intermediate departments have 
been established and some with unusual lead- 
ership under favorable conditions have ob- 
tained effective results. But this solution in- 
volves separation, a herding of gangs together, 
and tends to offer a further barrier. A more 
indirect way seems more desirable, with 
greater freedom of space and book selection, 
resulting perhaps in special assistants in cer- 
tain adult departments, and naturally in juven- 
ile divisions too, where individual service 
offers its greatest opportunities, 

Most decidedly it is a question, too, of 
mixing ages. It is a grave mistake to attempt 
to mix the ninth grade with the seventh and 
eighth grades. It just isn’t done—the gap to 
be bridged is too great. Not only are we 
concerned with these three but likewise with 
the tenth and eleventh grades—from the inter- 
mediate department through the junior high 
school. Hardly less serious is the mistake most 
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of us make in considering age as the dividing 
line between departments devoted to adults 
and children. The natural, sensible, appealing 
division is by mental development or grade, 
rather than by age. Intermediates are hard 
to define, harder still in these days to recog- 
nize. Cases vary so widely. A girl of thir- 
teen in high school is ready for adult liter- 
ature long before the boy of sixteen in the 
eighth grade. In adapting our service to them, 
we can more nearly meet our obligations to 
the schools. 

It isn’t a matter of detailed method so 
much as one of approach, facilities, freedom, 
interest, and respect for the age they feel 
themselves to be. Research, the foundation of 
ideal service, is really necessary to determine 
the known conditions and needs of this great 
untouched field. Doubtless the adolescent is 
the most appealing and the most misunder- 
stood of all God’s children. He wants every- 
thing and doesn’t realize it—the whole wrong 
world will be made perfect when he has his 
chance—he still in his heart believes in fairies 
and his conscience is really tender though fre- 
quently the little devils of mischief success- 
fully submerge it—he listens but he seldom 
hears what his “betters” think he should hear. 
Not long ago Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, director 
of Science Service, in visiting a museum to 
hear a certain symphony program, sat beside 
a strange fourteen-year-old boy. After a par- 
ticularly fine number the Doctor said: “Good, 
wasn’t it!” The boy questioned: “Was it?” 
“Well, weren’t you listening?” “No,” said the 
boy. “I’ve got to write an appreciation of it.” 

Distribution is the great perplexing problem 
in business, likewise in library service. Pro- 
duction in business is well organized, and the 
same is true in our service. We have gath- 
ered our materials together in good order. 
We have learned how to select and obtain 
fresh material in good quality—witness the 
work of the writer whom we honor today. 
The market for our product—service—a grow- 
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ing market—is the great problem. To solve 
it we must keep up with the needs and de- 
mands of the reading public. When the radio 
came on the market, the phonograph industry 
slumped with tremendous losses. The manu- 
facturers and dealers didn’t know whether the 
public was dissatisfied with the phonograph 
and therefore wouldn’t buy, or whether it had 
what it wanted. Attempting to meet the situa- 
tion, a new sound-recording instrument was 
devised and marketed, with the result that 
increased sales recovered all losses and netted 
an equally large profit. The public wanted 
something new and better. It did not hesi- 
tate to take it when offered. Competition in 
this case brought about improvement. But 
Mr. Kettering now paints his cars in an hour 
because of his conviction that a month of 
painting represented inefficient service. 

My appeal is for sympathetic consideration 
of the urgent needs of this great group of 
hard-to-fits, aged twelve to eighteen, whose 
sensitive possibilities require both subjective 
and objective study, and the united thought 
and effort of all departments of the library 
concerned, particularly those which are admin- 
istrative, in order that so great a proportion 
of love’s labor will not be lost but turned into 
adult channels where some of the aspirations 
for education among the “multitude of the 
wise” can be realized. To meet these appeal- 
ing opportunities wholeheartedly will bring 
library work very near to one of our ideals 
of educational service. 

For one, I am resolved that the difficulty of 
bridging the gap is one which needs solution; 
that the devices so far established are not in 
themselves wholly satisfactory; that there is 
in the library profession, among children’s 
librarians, library administrators, and research 
students in the library schools, ample ability 
and ingenuity to find the solution—a solution 
which will one day seem as simple and inev- 
itable as that of painting an automobile in an 
hour. 





ADDRESS 
By W. L. Grant, Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

When my old friend, Dr. Locke, asked me 
to speak to you tonight, I said to him, “What 
would you like me to say?” to which he was 


kind enough to reply, “Oh, I can give you at 
least twenty minutes. Would you mind taking 
it to interpret Canada to our American vis- 
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itors?” Even at the behest of Dr. Locke I 
can hardly hope to do that in twenty minutes. 

I wonder how many of you know the story 
of Sir Walter Scott who, on one of those 
many walks of his along the border south 
of the Tweed, came across a man who was 
practicing as a doctor, a man whom, only six 
weeks before, he had found practicing the 
function of a blacksmith on the Scottish side 
of the border. Sir Walter in amazement and 
not a little horror said to him, “But are you 
really practicing as a doctor?” 

“Aye,” he said. 

“And what do you give your patients?” 

“Well,” he said, “sometimes I give them 
the laudanum and sometimes the calomel—and 
that is just about a’.” 

“And what happens to them?” said the hor- 
rified Scott. 

“Well,” he said, “sometimes the bit bodies 
get better, and sometimes some of them die, 
but twill be long ere we make up for Flod- 
den.” 

So may I say more especially to our Amer- 
ican guests that while this is in a sense a 
superfluous speech and while it would be an 
impertinence for me in twenty minutes to try 
to interpret Canada to you, it will be long 
ere we to the north here can repay you for 
the floods of Fourth of July with which you 
so kindly inundate us. 

Dr. Locke was good enough to introduce me 
as a teacher. Whenever I am introduced as a 
teacher I always think of Bernard Shaw’s 
epigram that “He who can does; he who can’t 
teaches.” But that, I hope, has only the truth 
of an epigram, and I am proud tonight to 
associate myself with you librarians as a co- 
worker in the greatest of all tasks, the work 
of education. 

It is indeed not easy to speak to you tonight, 
simply because I look on librarians with such 
a mixture of reverence and affection. Socrates 
said long ago that it was not easy to praise 
Athens to the Athenians, and indeed it is not 
easy to praise in public those whom one loves. 
To other great products of this great North 
American Continent of ours—to Lions and 
Elks, to Gyros and Shriners—I could give 
the tribute of my facile, fluent praise. To you 
librarians I can but give my criticism and my 
love, and therefore if tonight I try to pay 
you the highest praise which I can and say 
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frank things frankly, take it as the highest 
praise, the highest tribute which it is in my 
power to give. 

One hundred and fifty-one years ago, 
Thomas Jefferson sat in a Philadelphia board- 
ing house and put the last touches on the 
Declaration of Independence. Independence 
is a very hard thing to maintain. Liberty is 
a hard thing to win. Even to declare it cost 
Jefferson weeks in a Philadelphia boarding 
house. You then, my American friends, started 
off over one hundred and fifty years ago with 
a Declaration of Independence. One hundred 
and fifty years later at that Imperial Confer- 
ence to which Mr. Bickersteth has referred, 
the allied nations of the British Common- 
wealth, of which we proudly claim Canada not 
to be the least, issued what I may be permit- 
ted to call a Declaration of Interdependence. 
And if I am to interpret Canada to you in 
any way, I think I can best do it by saying 
that that interdependence of the various free 
states of the great imperial commonwealth 
known as the British Empire is the key to 
our political thinking, is that which gives its 
tinge to all our political life. 

You started in as a great, new experiment, 
breaking, to some extent at least, with the 
past. We are an experiment in continuity. 
Your keynote from the first was liberty. Our 
keynote from the first, not I trust contradic- 
tory to it but stressing a different note of the 
human spirit, was loyalty. 

You go back, not merely to the Declaration 
of Independence but to the farewell address 
of George Washington with his plea to 
avoid all entangling alliances. We tend to 
go on the line that the nation, however great, 
is itself inadequate, that we must be inter- 
dependent with our fellow nations of the com- 
monwealth, not merely independent. 


It is true that our social systems are very 
much the same. When you came here to 
Toronto you doubtless recognized many oi 
the features of your own cities to the south. 
I do not think that any of you, in meeting 
with my friend Dr. Locke, could fail to be 
struck with the very large extent to which he 
is your fellow American; and yet, frankly, 
in these political matters, at least, you and we 
must differ. 

Here in Toronto we were founded by those 
who had taken the British side in the great 
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war of independence. After the Napoleonic 
struggle, we were reinforced by soldiers and 
officers who had fought on the British side 
against Napoleon. To a larger extent than is 
sometimes recognized, we here in Ontario con- 
stitute an early adventure of the British Gov- 
ernment in soldiers’ civil reestablishment, and 
that feeling that we are part of what we once 
called the British Empire, of that which is 
now given the somewhat clumsier but more 
exact title of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, tinctures all our political thinking ; 
because not only were we in Ontario, not only 
were the maritime provinces, from which I 
myself come, so settled, but also, though there 
flowed streams from all the nations into our 
Canadian West, and though we owe much to 
the enterprising and energetic settlers whom 
you have sent to us, yet it was we in Ontario 
and we in the maritime provinces who first 
colonized our own Canadian West and gave it 
that touch which the pioneer gives and which, 
once given a country, is never effaced. 

But here in Canada we trace back to 
another great race. We have the great Prov- 
ince of Quebec, rich in romance, rich in splen- 
did sacrifice for liberty, rich in stories of 
priest and voyageur, rich in story, rich in 
music, and I am glad to say that a little later 
this evening we are to hear some of their 
chansons, some of their voyageur songs ren- 
dered by a master in the art. 

May I say that it is perhaps not wholly 
untrue that civilization, political or social, 
consists not in that standardization, against 
which Mr. Bickersteth has justly warned us, 
but in the amicable accentuation of differences, 
and that we in Canada regard it as a source 
of added political and social richness that we 
have in the Province of Quebec nearly 
3,000,000 fellow citizens who trace their de- 
scent back to the splendid Latin civilization of 
France. 


May I further point out that practically the 
whole of those 3,000,000 are descended from 
the 65,000 war-worn peasants whom France 
ceded over a century and a half ago in the 
year 1763, and indeed, more than that, that 
those 65,000 were descended from the 8,000 
who were here two centuries and a half ago 
in 1673 when the Government of King Louis 
XIV definitely cut off emigration because it 
was taking away too many good soldiers from 
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old France. We have in French Canada to- 
day nearly 3,000,000 people, practically every 
one of whom can trace his descent from the 
8,000 who were here two centuries and a half 
ago. French, therefore, but still more Cana- 
dian, of two centuries and a half. 

It is true that we have for many years 
maintained in Paris a High Commissioner. 
Our present Commissioner there, whom I 
know, does inestimable work in helping busi- 
ness, in helping Canadian tourists and so on, 
but from the point of view of emigration, all 
I can say is that when, some years ago, a 
report was asked by the Canadian House of 
Commons of the immigrants sent out, after 
much search the then Commissioner was able 
to report to the House of Commons that he 
had sent to us one dressmaker. No librarian 
here will depreciate the importance of a 
dressmaker but, after all, one can hardly be 
said to be a very vital addition to our popu- 
lation. 

The French of Quebec are a source of rich- 
ness to our Canadian political life. They 
have taught us to be grown-up by teaching 
us that most important of all grown-up vir- 
tues, the virtue of compromise. 

May I digress for a moment to say just one 
thing to you as librarians? I wish to stress 
it just because I am not a librarian. Just as 
I think every clergyman should, at least once 
in three months, go into the pew and hear a 
sermon, so I think it is a splendid thing for 
you librarians to have me as a layman here 
and for me to have you at my mercy and able 
to tell you just what I think of libraries and 
librarians. Let me stress one point to you 
very briefly, now that I have my chance. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I think we of the gen- 
eral public want, not the library static, how- 
ever well furnished, but the library dynamic. 
We want the library vital, active in the com- 
munity. 

One word in regard to books. We have 
here, and we are very proud of having, under 
Dr. Locke a Children’s House. I hope that as 
far as possible all of the great cities will have 
a Children’s House where the children come, 
as to a limpid stream, and drink the pure, 
clear literature of our race. But remember 
this: We are not all children. Some of us 
are grown-ups. Some of us, like Dr. Locke 
and myself, can look back so very many years 
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before we get back to our undergraduate days 
that we feel very grown-up indeed, and it 
will not do to set the standard in your libra- 
ries by the taste of the child. Be bold, be 
bold, and evermore be bold! Don’t be afraid 
to put books in your libraries, provided you 
restrict them to grown-ups, which you think 
might possibly do a little harm to those who, 
either physically or mentally, are only sixteen 
years of age, because we have not yet, ladies 
and gentlemen, attained unto all truth, and it 
is for us who are teachers, and it is for us 
who are librarians, to go on till we can lead 
the American people and the Canadian people 
into an even fuller and fuller truth. 

The noblest man, I think, whom I have ever 
known was a great Canadian who gave many 
of the best years of his life to the service of 
humanity in the United States, Sir William 
Osler. In one of his last addresses he said— 
and I hope that each of us teachers and each 
of us librarians shall, at the end, be able to 
say something similar: “I have made mistakes, 
but they have been mistakes of the head, not 
of the heart. I can truly say, and I take upon 
myself to witness, that in my sojourn among 
you I have loved no darkness, sophisticated 
no truth, nursed no delusion, allowed no fear.” 

If, at the last, we can say that, then indeed 
for us it will be well. 

But I did not come here to preach to you 
about your duty as librarians. I came here 
to say a word or two as one who lives along 
the northern fringe of your great Republic. I 
came to speak as a Canadian. What is our 
political ambition? First of all, our political 
ambition is to be Canadian. We are just 
as trans-Atlantic as you are. My own grand- 
father came out from Scotland over a hundred 
years ago. On my mother’s side my ances- 
tors came from Yorkshire in the seventeenth 
century to northern New York and in the 
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year 1750 to Halifax. I wonder how many of 
you can claim a longer trans-Atlantic lineage 
than that. We are just as trans-Atlantic as 
you, just as American as you, but we are part 
of the British Empire. I know you too well and 
I know your power of political thought too 
well to think that you will misunderstand me 
when I say that our highest ambition is to make 
this North America a two-power continent. 
But this does not mean that either you or we 
can fulfill our destiny without the closest 
harmony and the very closest cooperation. 
You too, like us, are heirs of Runnymede. 
It is a commonplace to say that “no more 
shall the war cry sever or the winding rivers 
be red,” that we must work on in ever-increas- 
ing friendship. I ask no better destiny for 
Canada than that she shall be privileged to 
interpret America to Great Britain and Great 
Britain to America. Therefore, may I ask all 
Canadians present not to worry very much if 
Big Bill Thompson, the mayor of Chicago, 
occasionally says things about King George 
with which we, as Canadians, cannot agree, and 
may I ask you, as Americans, not to take it 
too seriously if, in the heat of a political 
struggle, an occasional Canadian editor tries 
to wrench a feather or two from the eagle’s 
tail. Some of you may know the story of the 
darky preacher in the South who, when con- 
victed of losing the contents of the Sunday 
evening collection at a game of poker, said 
only in his defense, “Brethren, we am all 
human and de game am wery excitin’.” 

Both American mayors and Canadian edi- 
tors sometimes say things in the excitement o1 
the game. I do not think that on either side 
of the border we need take them too seriously. 
Let us go on at our splendid work of coopera- 
tion, a cooperation which does not in the 
least exclude an amicable setting forth of our 
differences. 
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FIRST SESSION 
(Monday afternoon, June 20) 


A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held Monday after- 
noon, June 20, at 2:00 p. m., First VIcE- 
PRESIDENT WHEELER presiding. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 


A committee consisting of Wr.taAm J. 
Hamitton, Mary E. Downey and Epna M. 
SANDERSON presented the following report: 


Letters were sent by the Committee to ten 
of the thirty petitioners and five replies were 
received stating the reasons for the preference 
of a Section to a Round Table. 

1. Desire for representation on the A. L.A. 

Council. 

2. Desire for close organization with officers 
in charge, and planned programs not 
mere discussions. 

3. A feeling that section programs would 
make possible more valuable contribu- 
tions in this special field of work. 

The Committee recommends that the Coun- 

cil grant the petition. 

Voted, That the recommendation be adopted. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Artuur E. Bostwick, chairman of the 
Committee on this subject, presented the pub- 
lication entitled Proposed classification and 
compensation plans for library positions, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 1927. He stated that the report 
had been adopted by the Committee on Classi- 
fication of Library Personnel, and, on behalf 
of the Committee, recommended adoption by 
the Council. 

Dr. Bostwick added that it had come to the 
knowledge of the Committee that certain 
librarians, especially those connected with uni- 
versity libraries, are still not satisfied with the 
report, and that the Committee would be 
willing to have the report referred back to it 
for further revision. 

He moved that the report be adopted by 
the Council as the report of the Committee. 
The motion was seconded. 

The following communication was received 
from a committee of the College and Refer- 
ence Section: 


The undersigned, a committee of the Col- 
lege and Reference Section, appointed by the 
Chairman of the Section to consider the Tel- 
ford report in its application to university and 
college libraries, respectfully request that the 
Council at the present time withhold its 
approval of the report in its present form as 
applied to university and college libraries. If 
this request is granted the Committee expects 
to submit modified specifications for classi- 
fied service in university libraries as a substi- 
tute for the specifications for university libra- 
ries as given in the report. Mr. Telford has 
agreed to aid the committee in this work. It 
is expected that the classifications will be 
completed in time for the next midwinter 
meeting of the Council. 

It is believed that the present specifications 
are not such as would receive consideration 
by the administrative heads of our universi- 
ties; neither are they such that we care to 
recommend them for adoption in our own uni- 
versities. Attention is called to the fact that 
under the specifications of Class 10 and 11 on 
pages 100, 101 and 102 of the proposed Classi- 
fication Compensation Plans for university 
libraries, neither the present Director of Li- 
braries at Columbia University nor the re- 
cently appointed Director of the Libraries of 
the University of Chicago would qualify for 
these positions. 

Frank P. Hirt moved, as a substitute, that 
the report be referred back to the Committee, 
in order that the recommendations of the uni- 
versity and the college libraries might be con- 
sidered. The motion was seconded. 

At the request of the Chairman, Frep Tex- 
FORD spoke on the report. He urged that 
some action be taken without too much delay. 

There was further discussion by Entra M. 
Coutter, C. H. Brown, Dr. Ht, Dr. Bost- 
wick, Joun H. Ripincron and J. T. Jen- 
NINGS. It was 

Voted, That the Council accept the report, 
approve it in principle and refer it back to 
the Committee for consideration of detail. 


SCHEMES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


F. F. Hopper reported for the Committee 
on Schemes of Library Service in the absence 
of JosepHine A. RatTHpone, chairman. He 
referred to the report of the Committee, which 
had been printed in the July Bulletin (pages 
158-162). 


On behalf of the Committee he recom- 
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mended that the Council receive this report 
and instruct the Committee to continue its 
investigations with a view to presenting a final 
report later on. He also asked members of 
the Council to send criticisms to the Chair- 
man. 


Voted, That the report be accepted and the 
Committee continued. 


RETIRING ANNUITIES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Harotp F. BrigHAM, member of the Sala- 
ries, Insurance, and Annuities Committee in 
charge of annuities, presented a summary of 
the report which was printed in the July Bul- 
letin (pages 150 to 158), making the follow- 
ing recommendations : 


1. That the Salaries, Insurance, and Annui- 
ties Committee be requested to continue its 
study of retiring annuities for librarians. 

2. That effort be made to establish the Com- 
mittee as a recognized clearing house for in- 
formation on this subject by joint action of 
the Committee and A.L.A. Headquarters 
working in constant close cooperation. 

3. That the Committee emphasize the ex- 
change of information with libraries in the 
field by (1) soliciting information freely from 
libraries in the various states and Canada, 
and (2) making this information available to 
libraries by use of the professional period- 
icals, and by the preparation of occasional 
circulars of information. 

4. That in particular the Committee be 
authorized, at its own instance, to prepare an 
official statistical record, similar to its Salary 
Statistics, showing the status of the library 
retirement question in the various states and 
Canada. It is recommended that such a statis- 
tical record treat college and university libra- 
ries separately from libraries of public insti- 
tutions, and that it appear in the Bulletin of 
the American Library Association annually 
or irregularly as the Committee may deter- 
mine. 


Voted, That the report be accepted and the 
recommendations adopted. 

Dr. Bostwick expressed appreciation on 
behalf of the Council for the amount and 
excellence of the work done by the Commit- 
tee. 

Voted, That the Council express its thanks 
to Harotp F. BricHam for the work done 
on retiring annuities. 


COMMITTEE ON BOOK PRODUCTION 


Frank K. WALTER presented a summary of 
the report which had been printed in the July 
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Bulletin (pages 131-132). 
recommendations were: 


1. That the question of preparing a circular, 
booklet, or other material indicating the kind 
of paper which is suitable for books of per- 
manent value to be prepared by the Associa- 
tion and distributed as widely as possible be 
referred to the Executive Board. 

2. That the members of the American Li- 
brary Association be requested to support, as 
far as their funds and local conditions may 
permit, any attempt on the part of publishers 
to print books of permanent value on better 
paper and in a form better suited to the 
library use of such books. 

3. That the incoming Committee on Book 
Production be requested to consider the most 
practicable means of enlisting the definite 
interest and aid of the makers of books in 
the attempt of the Committee to have such 
books produced at reasonable cost and in suit- 
able form. 

Voted, That the recommendations of the 
Committee be adopted. 


The Committee's 


STATUS AND SALARY OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS 


James I. Wyer presented the following 
report: 


Pursuant to your resolution (copy attached) 
of October, 1926, touching the status and sal- 
ary of the Librarian of Congress, a Commit- 
tee of the Association was regularly desig- 
nated to appear in support of it before the 
Director of the Bureau of Budget, the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and the Federal Personnel Classification 
Board. 

E. H. Anperson and W. W. BisHop were 
successively named as chairman, but because 
of inability to serve, the present chairman was 
appointed about February 1, 1927, in succes- 
sion to Mr. BisHop, who was about to leave 
the country for some months, with the under- 
standing that he was to serve only until 
March 1. 

During the winter, CHAIRMAN BisHop had 
kept in close touch with the attitude and 
actions of the several Federal bodies named in 
the Council resolution, and with library 
advisers in Washington. 

Various opinions prevailed among those who 
should know, as to the action necessary to 
increase the salary of the Librarian of Con- 
gress. The best opinion seemed to be that a 
requisite preliminary was the reallocation of 
this position by the Personnel Classification 
Board. 

Former CHAIRMAN BisHop and your pres- 
ent chairman held themselves in readiness 


throughout the winter and until the adjourn- 
ment of Congress to go to Washington and 
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present this matter should personal presenta- 
tion seem likely to advance it. The time never 
came when it seemed necessary for any mem- 
ber of your Committee to visit Washington. 
A great deal of correspondence was done and 
strong representations were made by your 
Committee to the Chairman of the Personnel 
Classification Board, Walter W. Warwick, 
touching the importance and responsibilities 
of the post, the personal and professional 
attributes which should and do combine in the 
Librarian of Congress, and submitting figures 
showing that the Federal salary for that 
library position, carrying more dignity and 
prestige than any other in the country, is 
very much lower than a dozen or two other 
library salaries in this country. 

Your Committee is glad to be able to report 
that the position of Librarian of Congress has 
recently been reallocated to grade 7 (the high- 
est professional grade) instead of grade 6. 
This permits without formal legislation a 
salary of ten thousand dollars. 

This welcome action would seem to have 
been brought about by strong resolutions 
adopted by the Library Committees of both 
Senate and House, in which representations 
were made to the Chairman of the Personnel 
Classification Board in line with those which 
marked the Council resolutions of last Octo- 
ber. It is too much to say that the American 
Library Association or its Committee has been 
particularly influential or effective in this mat- 
ter. Undoubtedly the A.L.A. resolution 
helped to crystallize into effective action the 
Senate and House Committees on the Library, 
and resulted in the strong resolution approved 
by the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Library and forwarded to Judge Warwick. 
It would seem only reasonable to suppose that 
strong representations made by our Committee 
to Judge Warwick may have had their part 
in the result. 

In any event, the important item is the 
action noted above. At the next session of 
Congress, counting upon the expressed senti- 
ments of the Library Committees, it should 
be possible for them to urge strongly, and 
perhaps to procure, an item in the new appro- 
priation bill increasing the salary in question. 

Your Committee deems its work done and 
respectfully requests discharge. 


V oted, That the report be approved and that 


the Council express its thanks to the Com- 
mittee. 


AFFILIATION OF STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
The Committee on this subject consisted of 

Laura SmitH and Eart N. MANCHESTER. 

Miss Situ presented the following report: 


We have received from the New _ Jersey 
Library Association application for affiliation 
with the A.L.A. We have examined the 
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application and find that it complies with the 
regulations of the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Your Committee 
therefore recommends that the New Jersey 
Library Association be affiliated as a chapter 
of the American Library Association. 


Voted, That the recommendation of the 
Committee be adopted. 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL 


Lucy T. Futter presented the following 
resolution on behalf of a committee consisting 
of herself, Mrs. Lots Wuite HENpERSON, 
EssaE M. Cutver, WHITMAN Davis and 
Mitton J. Fercuson, and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, the United States Government 
owns and controls, so far as navigation goes, 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries which 
drain the immense territory lying between the 
Appalachian Mountains on the east and the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, carrying the 
rainfall and precipitation from about half the 
landed area of these United States to the 
Gulf of Mexico; and 

Whereas, the increasing waters of the Mis- 
sissippi have made necessary higher and higher 
levees at the expense of the states bordering 
the lower section of the River making neces- 
sary the expenditure of millions of dollars 
each year without providing even then the 
adequate protection from the great flood 
waters thus making evident the fact that the 
control of these waters is not a local but a 
national problem; and 

Whereas, the states bordering the Missis- 
sippi have just suffered the most devastating 
flood in the history of our country and now 
face such vast reconstruction problems that 
the further maintenance of the levee system 
under present methods is far beyond the finan- 
cial ability of the states affected; and 

Whereas, under such burdens of local taxa- 
tion for levee maintenance adequate taxation 
for education is an impossibility, 

Therefore be it resolved, by the AMERICAN 
Liprary ASSOCIATION in annual convention as- 
sembled, that the President and Congress of 
the United States of America are hereby peti- 
tioned to have enacted the necessary legisla- 
tion and to make the necessary provisions for 
Federal control of the said River without de- 
lay, so as to insure against a repetition of the 
great national catastrophe that has affected 
the Mississippi Valley by paralyzing com- 
merce, industry, trade, and business, rendering 
thousands of the people homeless throughout 
the vast area affected. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to President Coolidge, each 
Senator and Representative in Congress, and 
to the Associated Press. 

Voted, That the resolution be adopted. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM MR. DANA 


The following communication from JoHN 
Cotton DANA was read: 


PresmweENT Locke: I am sending you six 
copies of my talk* at the Institute last fall 
(read by Hm). It has been quite widely 
read—and as a challenge to the A. L. A. I 
dare to think it worth its consideration. The 
A. L. A. has spent a lot of money on exploit- 
ing accepted routine, and on standardizing 
methods that are not at all of definite and 
settled excellence and on education for that 
librarianship which avowedly can be little im- 
proved save by better pay, and on adult educa- 
tion which—again avowedly—is beyond the 
reach of libraries under present incomes. 

My request is a modest one,—simply that 
the A. L. A. take a careful look at the 
changed, and still changing, world and see if 
it can discover certain possible changes in 
library aims, methods, and technique which 
promise to make the library of more obvious 
importance in this new, and daily renewed, 
world of ours,—and so make it easier for the 
library to secure—in recognition of its greater 
value—a greater income. 

Is not the above worthy of consideration by 
the A. L. A. as a whole, or by the Council, 
or by the Executive Committee ? 

Mind you, I see nothing for myself in this 
suggestion or in a study of it by all or any 
part of the A. L. A. I have no difficulty in 
getting a hearing by the general, and even the 
most generous of attention by my coworkers, 
—things being as they are—would not excite 
me unduly! 

It was Voted, That the letter be accepted 
and that the Council express to Mr. Dana its 
thanks for his interest in the general welfare 
of the Association. 


MIDWINTER MEETING 


The following resolution adopted by the 
Massachusetts Library Club was presented by 
Frank H. CuHAseE: 


Whereas, a majority of the library workers 
of the country live in the East; be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Library 
Club recommend to the Council of the 
American Library Association that at least 
every third year the midwinter meetings of 
the Association be held in either New York 
or Washington. 

Several members of the Council spoke for 
or against the proposal. It was 

Voted, That the matter be referred to the 
proper authority with power. (The President 
referred the matter to the Executive Board.) 


*“Changes in library methods in a_ changing 
world,” % John Cotton Dana. The Public Library, 
Newark, N. J., 1927. 


VENTILATION AND LIGHTING 


SAMUEL H. Ranck said that the Commit- 
tee on this subject was about ready to present 
its report, and asked whether it should consist 
merely of recommendations, or should include 
reasons for the recommendations. 

Grorce B. Ut tey suggested that this was 
the kind of report which ought to be printed 
in the proposed A. L. A. journal, the purpose 
of which would be to include long articles. 

Mr. Ranck stated that much of the mate- 
rial was technical and had been worked out 
with the United States Bureau of Standards 
and the electric light associations. 

Mr. WALTER suggested that the report 
might be printed in a technical journal. Mr. 
Dupceon asked whether a general summary 
of results could be published alone. Mr, 
ReEEcE urged that the Committee on Ventila- 
tion and Lighting and the Editorial Commit- 
tee make every effort to find some means of 
publication. 

No action was taken. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
(Friday morning, June 24 ) 


The Second Session of the Council of the 
American Library Association was held Fri- 
day morning, June 24, at 10:00 a. m., Seconp 
Vice-PresipENT ANNE M. MULHERON presid- 
ing. 


GREETINGS TO THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Secretary presented the following 
statement prepared by Dr. Herpert PutTNAM 
at the request of Presipent Locke: 


“The American Library Association repre- 
senting the associated interests of the libraries 
of the United States and Canada, in Confer- 
ence at Toronto, Canada, June 20 to 27, 1927, 
appreciative of the friendly sympathy ex- 
tended to it on the occasion of its Fiftieth 
Anniversary, and of the welcome participation 
in its celebration of the numerous delegates 
from Great Britain and Ireland, now in turn 
sends Greetings to the Library Association 
(of the United Kingdom) and congratulations 
upon its achievement of a half century of use- 
ful service to the profession of librarianship 
and the cause of education. 

“In its own retrospect of an identical period 
it has been gratified to observe how steadily 
the principles and the aims of the two Asso- 
ciations have tended to approximate; and how 
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reciprocal in their application have been the 
ideas and the examples furnished by each to 
the other. It has deep satisfaction also in 
the success that has attended their joint ef- 
forts at co-operation in method, among which 
a conspicuous instance has been the agreement 
upon uniformity in rules for cataloguing, of 
basic importance to co-operation generally. 

“It eagerly desires a continuance and ex- 
tension of such efforts, which it believes will 
have a universal influence upon library ad- 
ministration; and it will welcome every pro- 
posal to that end: every advance also towards 
the unities which should characterize two 
groups of a profession serving similar civil- 
izations, whose ideals are identical, and whose 
separation is only geographical and political. 

“Tt will watch with keen interest the fur- 
ther development of libraries in Great Britain, 
the further perfection of its library system, 
the further standardization of its library serv- 
ice, and every improvement in the status of 
its professional service. 

“And its good wishes will heartily attend 
the organized influence of the Library Asso- 
ciation in its relation to all those elements of 
progress.” 


LIBRARY INFORMATION SERVICE 


EpitH Guerrier presented the following re- 
port on Library Information Service: 


The bill to provide for a Library Informa- 
tion Service in the Federal Government, was 
drafted in 1919 by the Misses Batpwin, 
CouNTRYMAN, EASTMAN, TYLER and GueErR- 
RIER, Mrs. Eart, Mr. Betpen and Mr. 
HADLEY. 


Its purpose is to provide the libraries of 
the United States with information concern- 
ing government activities, to organize infor- 
mation regarding printed matter issued by the 
Federal government, to make available to li- 
braries the sources for such information and 
to provide digests of this material with sug- 
gestions as to its use, in order that it may be 
made quickly available to users of libraries. 


This bill was reported twice by the House 
Committee on Education and once by the 
Senate Committee. Resolutions endorsing it 
have been passed four times by the American 
Library Association and a petition for its 
favorable consideration has been signed by 
nearly a thousand librarians and state officials. 


The Committee on Public Documents urges 
the introduction at the next session of Con- 
gress of a bill with similar purpose but with 
a change of the place designated for the new 
office, from the Bureau of Education to the 
Office of the Superintendent of Documents. 
This change is proposed as the result of a 
report on the subject presented to the mem- 
bers of the Documents Committee by Mary 
A. Hartwett of the Documents Office. 
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The following recommendations for con- 
sideration by the Council are presented: 

The Committee on Public Documents rec- 
ommends that a definite campaign be planned 
with a view to getting the Library Informa- 
tion Service Bill passed by the next Congress. 
The Committee on Public Documents further 
requests that the Council of the American 
Library Association register a vote of confi- 
dence in the proposed work of the Committee 
on Public Documents towards securing the 
passage of a bill to provide for a Library 
Information Service in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


In response to an inquiry Miss Guerrier 
explained why a change had been made from 
the Bureau of Education to the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. The reasons 
are: first, the avoidance of duplication; sec- 
ond, the large documents library in the Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents; third, 
the fact that the Superintendent of Documents 
issues and distributes publications of all 
departments. 


Voted, That the report be accepted and the 
recommendations adopted. 


RESOLUTION FROM CATALOGING COMMITTEE 


MarcareET MANN and A Ice TyLeR pre- 
sented the following resolution which had 
been adopted by the Catalog Section at its 
meeting in Atlantic City October 5, 1926: 


Whereas, the catalogers of the country have 
for many years desired to have Decimal 
Classification numbers printed on Library of 
Congress cards, and also to have more analysis 
of composite works made than it is possible 
og the Library of Congress to undertake, 

it 

Resolved, That the Catalog Section ask the 
Council to request the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association to consider 
financing such work, and if possible, making 
arrangements with the Library of Congress 
whereby the work may be carried on at that 
Library by a corps of experts working under 
direction of the Committee on Cataloging—it 
being definitely understood that the Library 
of Congress shall be put to no expense what- 
soever in connection with the work, that it 
shall have no responsibility for the work done, 
but that it shall have such general supervision 
of the corps of workers as will insure against 
their special work’s interfering with the 
ordinary work of the Library of Congress. 

Miss Tyter moved the adoption of the 
resolution by the Council. 


Miss MANN: The idea is to have a group 
of catalogers working at the Library of 
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Congress by permission of the Librarian, first 
to assign D. C. numbers to be printed on L. C. 
cards, and second, to prepare analytical cards 
for composite works. 

Such a plan would, without doubt, accom- 
plish the following: First, tend to guarantee 
a more speedy choice of numbers for a new 
subject and so lead to a more up-to-date 
decimal classification. Second, putting num- 
bers on L. C. cards would greatly facilitate 
the work of all libraries where this work is 
used. Third, there would be greater uniform- 
ity in classification throughout the country. 
Analytical cataloging is much needed but more 
work must be done. It could be done by send- 
ing in work to the Library of Congress if 
there was someone at the Library of Congress 
to edit the cards and prepare them for print- 
ing. 

The Committee has heard from Dr. DEwEy 
that Miss Fetiows will go to Washington and 
open an office at the Library of Congress, to 
be on hand to explain the Decimal Classifica- 
tion. We all realize that the success of the 
undertaking depends upon the expansion of 
the D. C. 

Miss MANN explained that there had been 
no estimate of the probable cost. 

Voted, That the recommendations of the 
Catalog Section be approved. 


COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


In the absence of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the SecRETARY read the recommenda- 
tions : 


1. That the chairmen listed below be in- 
cluded (as members or as advisory members) 
in the personnel of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Or 

2. That the present committee be discon- 
tinued and a new committee be appointed; 
that the following chairmen be appointed to 
constitute the A. L. A. Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; chairman of Board on the 
Library and Adult Education; chairman of 
Committee on Library Extension; president of 
League of Library Commissions; chairman of 
Committee on Library Work with Children; 
chairman of Children’s Librarians Section; 
chairman of School Libraries Section; chair- 
man of County Libraries Round Table; chair- 
man of Committee on Children’s Reading of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

The Committee also recommends that the 
Executive Assistant of the Committee on 
Library Extension act as executive assistant 
to the A. L. A. Committee on Cooperation 
with the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. It was 


Voted, That the present Committee on Co- 
operation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers be continued and that 
the chairmen of the following organizations 
and committees be added: Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education; Committee on 
Library Extension; League of Library Com- 
missions; Committee on Library Work with 
Children; Children’s Librarians Section; 
School Libraries Section; Education Commit- 
tee; Committee on Children’s Reading of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and that the Executive Assistant of the Com- 
mittee on Library Extension act as executive 
assistant to this Committee. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


The SecreTAry stated that THERESA 
HItcuHLer had suggested that CHARLES ALEXx- 
ANDER NELSON of New York be made an 
honorary member in recognition of his long 
service to the profession. 


Dr. Hitt moved that CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Netson be nominated for honorary member- 
ship and that the nomination be presented to 
the Association at the general session to be 
held that evening. The motion was Carried. 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 

L. J. BatLey, chairman, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, the distribution of public docu- 
ments by the U. S. Government has always 
been a subject of vital interest to librarians 
and therewith, also, the allotment of desig- 
nated depository libraries, and 


Whereas, Senator Johnson of California in- 
troduced into the United States Senate in the 
second session of the 69th Congress, Senate 
Bill No. 4973, which would provide for a more 
equitable designation of depository libraries 
throughout the states, and from which should 
result a wider and fairer distribution of the 
publications of the national government; there- 
fore, 


Be it resolved, by the Council of the 
American Library Association that the ap- 
proval of the Association be given to the 
project of securing by proper legal action a 
more just and equitable designation of deposi- 
tory libraries in the United States; and that 
the proper committees of the Association are 
hereby authorized to take appropriate action 
to accomplish this result. 

The motion was carried. 


Mr. Bartey also presented a resolution on 
book post, as follows: 

Whereas, the National Association of Book 
Publishers is attempting to secure in the 


Congress of the United States the enactment 
of legislation to effect a separate classification 
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of mail matter for books and lower rates 
therefore, and, 

Whereas, the American Library Association 
is greatly interested in such legislation, not 
only as a matter of economical administration, 
but more particularly as a means of cultural 
advancement ; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the American 
Library Association endorse and approve such 
legislation and authorize the officers and ap- 
propriate committees of the Association to use 
their best efforts in the promotion of such 
legislation. 


The motion was seconded and adopted. 


OHIO STATE LIBRARY 


C. F. D. BeELpeNn presented the following 
telegram addressed to PRESIDENT LOCKE: 


“People of Ohio wish your organization 
would send strong protest to Governor Vic 
Donahey against abolishing State Library. 
Urge maintenance of present state library or- 
ganization. Emphasize importance of central 
library unit. Also send protest to following 
members of Library Board: Earl Leach, 
Lima; Lank Smith, Bucyrus. 


(Signed) Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs.” 


Mr. BELDEN presented the following state- 
ment and resolution and moved the adoption 
of the resolution: 


The American Library Association, the or- 
ganization of librarians and library trustees 
of the United States and Canada, assembled 
in annual conference in Toronto, Ontario, 
views with deep concern the threatened de- 
struction of the Ohio State Library through 
the veto of the Governor of Ohio of the entire 
appropriation and the subsequent failure of 
the General Assembly to pass the appropria- 
tion over the veto. 


One of the chief functions of the American 
Library Association is the promotion, en- 
couragement, and improvement of library 
service throughout America, and the Associa- 
tion has watched with interest and approbation 
the recent rapid development of an effective 
State Library in Ohio after years of retarded 
progress. 

The Association believes that the disruption 
of the professional staff of the Ohio State 
Library and the cessation of the work now so 
effectively carried on will injure the develop- 
ment of library service in the state for years 
to come. It views with alarm the dissolution 
and pillage of the book collection built up over 
a period of 110 years. 

The Association believes further that the 
transfer of the functions now carried on by 
the State Library to other institutions is con- 
trary to the best and accepted principles of 





library organization and that it will result in 
serious loss to the educational interests of 
Ohio. 

Therefore be it resolved, That the Council 
of the American Library Association com- 
posed of representatives from every state and 
province in the United States and Canada 
hereby petition the Governor of Ohio and 
the Board of Trustees of the Ohio State 
Library to safeguard this library entrusted to 
their care through the exertion of every effort 
to maintain its integrity and continue its work, 
and be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable A. Vic Donahey, gov- 
ernor of the State of Ohio, to the leaders of 
the General Assembly, to the members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Ohio State Library, 
and to the Associated Press and the papers of 
Ohio. 

The motion was seconded. 

Miss Downey questioned the advisability 
of adopting the resolution. Miss Tyier, Mr. 
Vitz and Miss Eastman spoke in favor of 
the resolution. 


The motion was carried. 


COUNCIL COMMITTEE OF FIVE 


Dr. Hitt spoke of the recommendations in 
the PresipeNnt’s address and presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, “with the idea of securing 
a little closer connection between the Associa- 
tion, the Council, the Executive Board and 
Headquarters : 


Resolved, that the Chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of five to consider and prepare an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Library Association making it possible for 
the Council to elect its own presiding officer, 
who should serve for three years and who 
should be a member of the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association. 

The motion was amended to provide that 
the committee take into consideration the ques- 
tion of extending the term of office of the 
president from one to two years, and also the 
question of having biennial meetings with 
regional meetings in between. After some dis- 
cussion it was 


Voted, That the Chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of five to consider and prepare an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Library Association making it possible for 
the Council to elect its own presiding officer 
who should serve for three years and who 
should be a member of the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association; to con- 
sider the question of extending the term of 
office of the president from one to two years 
and also consider the question of having bien- 
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nial meetings with regional meetings in be- 
tween. 
EXCHANGE OF LIBRARIANS 

The SECRETARY read a portion of a com- 
munication from the Director of the Prussian 
State Library proposing to send one of his 
assistants to this country for a year if one 
library in this country would send an assistant 
to his library for the same length of time. 


This was an announcement for information 
merely. 

Dr. Hixx invited those interested in an ex- 
change between different libraries in this 
country to discuss the matter with him. 

Miss TyYLer suggested that the Constitution 
and By-Laws be reprinted in leaflet form for 
use at the Conference. 

The meeting adjourned. 



































SECTIONS AND ROUND TABLES 
ADULT EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


First Session 


The first session oi the Adult Education 
Round Table was held in Wycliffe College, 
Wednesday, June 22, at 10:00 a. m. M. S. 
Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public Library, chair- 
man of the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education presided. 

In opening the Round Table, Chairman 
Dudgeon referred briefly to changes which 
have come about in the conception of edu- 
cation and to the importance placed on 
books as a factor in self-education. 

There is a constantly shifting concep- 
tion of what really constitutes education. 
When we have thought of education here- 
tofore we have thought of a pupil and a 
teacher and of a process of teaching in 
which the teacher is active and the pupil 
passive. We have been accustomed to 
thinking of a school as something that is 
imposed by external authorities. 

Adult education means something dif- 
ferent. Education is no longer conceived 
of as something to be received only in 
school. It is rather something for men 
and women in everyday life, as well as for 
children. And happily, as has been dem- 
onstrated by the experiments in the ability 
of adults to learn by Dr. E. L. Thorndike, 
it is possible for men and women to learn 
provided only that they have the will and 
the opportunity. 

An astounding number of people are 
seeking further education as they go about 
their life’s work. Consult, for example, the 
Studies in Adult Education sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation and published by the 
Macmillan Company. Libraries cannot help 
being involved in the present-day tendency 
to emphasize continuation of education 
through life. They must do their part or 
fail to grasp an opportunity to render a 
service to their communities which they 
were established to render. 

The Report of the Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education deals with 
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these problems in a practical manner. 
Practically nothing that is recommended is 
entirely new. While important extensions 
are recommended, it is emphasized that the 
library does not have to pioneer in a new 
and untried field in order to begin or de- 
velop its educational service. 


The report recognizes particularly three 
forms of adult education service: (1) Co- 
operation with other adult education agen- 
cies. This is a most important aspect of 
the work, although it is overshadowed in 
the general mind at the present time by 
readers’ advisory service. (2) An informa- 
tion service about local opportunities for 
adult education. (3) Readers’ advisory 
service. 

We have no thought that libraries are go- 
ing to be turned into school houses, or that 
librarians are going to be turned into school 
teachers, by the development of what is 
referred to as “adult education” through the 
library. 

The addresses and discussions which 
follow will deal, in the first place, with the 
broad fundamental problems involved in 
adult education, and in the second place, 
with a critical analysis of means and meth- 
ods employed in some libraries. 

Rev. Dr. D. M. Solandt of the United 
Church of Canada followed the Chairman, 
giving his interpretation of the intellectual 
and spiritual background of national life. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND 
SPIRITUAL BACKGROUND 
OF NATIONAL LIFE 


By Rev. Donatp M. Soranot, M.A., D.D. 


Associate General Manager and Book Steward 
of the United Church of Canada 


Possibly no more important subject can 
be brought before an Anglo-Saxon people 
than the question of how we can secure an 
intelligent, happy and permanent popula- 
tion, especially in the rural parts. In both 
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the United States and Canada we have 
countries of boundless possibilities in soil 
and climate, but already a much too large 
proportion of our population lives in the 
cities and large towns. 

I wish to direct your attention rather 
away from your own local problems to the 
wider national problem of the bringing of 
the message of great literatures as a means 
to securing in our rural districts an in- 
telligent, a happy and a permanent popula- 
tion. 

When one faces great national problems, 
it is well to look to other countries, to see 
what is being done there in dealing with 
similar problems. So we turn to review 
what Britain has done during the last few 
years in the way of nation building. 

In 1917, a group of educational states- 
men of Britain decided that there was 
something lacking in “the intellectual and 
spiritual background of national life.” A 
representative Commission was appointed, 
and after three years of careful study, in 
the course of which they reviewed all the 
different educational systems of the world, 
they presented their report to Parliament. 
A few quotations from this Report will 
serve to show its trend: 

“An uneducated democracy cannot be 
other than a failure.” 

“Thus, the international problem—how 
to strengthen world peace in the future— 
clearly requires that at least in the two 
people of the British Empire and the 
United States, every intelligent man should 
have some appreciation of the danger and 
subsequent duty it imposes on him. How 
is this possible without a far more edu- 
cated public ?” 

As one reads these and other parts of the 
Report, one finds in the minds of these 
British statesmen the fear that the leader- 
ship of the world of ideals is in danger of 
passing from the Anglo-Saxon nations to 
the Japanese, the Chinese, or the Indians, 
who will out-think us unless we arouse our- 
selves. The next war will probably be one 
of character and intellect. 

The definition of education given by this 
Commission is striking: 

“That the process of education is to fit a 
man for life, and in a civilized community 
to fit him for his place as a member of 
that community. Education is an_ in- 
separable aspect of citizenship and should 
be universal and life-long.” 


According to this definition, three points 
are emphasized: 


First, that the process of education is to 
fit a man for his life as a member of the 
community. 

Second, that education should be uni- 
versal. 

Third, that it should be life-long. 

This definition distinctly calls on our 
educational institutions to train primarily 
for citizenship, and not for examinations. 
Somehow, also, the melancholy idea that 
our education is complete when we leave 
school, high school or college, must be 
changed. The question is how? 

The British Commission found in Den- 
mark a contented, intelligent, and perma- 
nent rural population. The Danish schools 
train primarily for citizenship, and not for 
examinations. The children, from their 
earliest years, are taught to work together. 
The Folk High Schools welcome people 
of all ages, above eighteen years. To quote 
their own definition of these schools: 

“These are schools for life, to which the 
older come and are sent back with greater 
inner joy, greater love for country, greater 
appreciation for the higher and more ideal 
conception of life. They study without 
textbooks or notebook, the mother tongue, 
history, agricultural economics, singing and 
the Bible. Their motto is: ‘The culture of 


the mind must precede the efficient culture 
of the soil.’” 


Through her citizens being trained to 
work together in their schools and the out- 
look given to them by the work of the 
Folk High Schools, Denmark has become 
the home of cooperative effort of every 
sort, and so a satisfactory financial back- 
ground has been given to rural life. 

Looking to the success of the Danish 
School system, which in a modified way 
is being introduced into Britain, the re- 
port goes on to outline a definite plan of 
action. And here we come to the unit of 
national reorganization, in which the library 
must play the leading part. We quote again 
from the report: 

“The great need is for a living nucleus 
of communal activity in the village, which 
will be the centre from which radiate the 
influence of different forms of effort, and 
to which people are attracted to find satis- 


faction for their social and _ intellectual 
needs. The institute should have a library, 
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a museum, a hall large enough for dances, 
concerts, plays, public lectures, and exhibi- 
tions—in a word this institute should be the 
centre of educational, social and recrea- 
tional activity.” 

The plan suggested by the British Com- 
mission for the reorganization of national 
life, was an intellectual quickening, through 
libraries, placed within reach of every com- 
munity. When this report was presented 
to the British Parliament in November, 
1919, the British educational leaders were 
seriously alarmed, because it showed that 
democracy was in real danger of failing 
through ignorance. The British Institute 
of Adult Education was formed almost at 
once with Lord James Haldane as presi- 
dent; Premier Baldwin, Lord Grey and 
Hon. J. B. Clynes as_ vice-presidents. 
These men were still in office when the 
1926 report was published. A movement 
for the introduction of county libraries with 
local community branch libraries had be- 
gun before their appointment, but under 
them it was carried on with great vigor. 
In 1914, fifty-seven per cent of the popula- 
tion in Britain was within reach of library 
service. This percentage remained prac- 
tically the same until 1920. In 1926 we find 
that ninety-nine per cent of the people in 
Britain are within reach of library service. 
This rapid extension has been made pos- 
sible by the very considerable financial help 
given by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust Fund. Not only have they extended 
the library, but they have changed, to a 
very considerable extent, the function of 
the library from being a _book-lending 
dépot to assuming the direction of the 
adult education of the communities through 
study groups. At the same time the uni- 
versity extension work has been reorgan- 
ized. Specially trained lecturers carry the 
idealistic influence of the universities. 


We have here in this British experiment 
what we need in America, just such com- 
munity organization around the library, 
where through the leadership of specially 
trained librarians, the whole adult educa- 
tional work of our country would be organ- 
ized and continued. Through this center 
also would come the inspiration, the ideal- 
istic inspiration, which our universities 
could give and by such an organization, the 


messages of the literatures of the world 
would vitally touch the lives of our citizens, 
enkindle their imaginations, widen their in- 
terests and sympathies, and by the con- 
tinuing process of education throughout 
their whole lives give to them an inex- 
haustible source of happiness. This is the 
idealistic background which has changed 
Denmark. 

In each state and province there should 
be a large lending library established, from 
which all students might secure books not 
available locally. The county library should 
be introduced, with its small local branches 
reaching into every town, village and ham- 
let, thus building into our national life a 
stronger intellectual and spiritual back- 
ground. 

To this end our school system should be 
reviewed. The children should be trained 
in the same problem of living together. 
They should also be trained in the love of 
good literature, so that when they, as 
adults, avail themselves of the public 
libraries, which will have become the lead- 
ers in our adult education, they will come 
with the love of the great literatures well 
established in their minds. 

We now have before us the ideal of a 
self-conscious community, organized around 
the library, and this ideal should apply not 
only to the country, but to the city. 

On the librarians will fall the very diffi- 
cult task of directing the adult education of 
each community by individual suggestion and 
through study groups. If our  genera- 
tion is to be rescued from the melancholy 
idea that its education is complete upon 
leaving school, high school or college, we 
must look to the public libraries to lead us 
in the matter of adult education. 

As one considers this whole problem, one 
naturally turns to our universities, which, 
in a special way, are qualified to lead in 
adult education. There has been, during 
the past few years, a definite tide of criti- 
cism arising with regard to our universi- 
ties. Dr. Little, president of Michigan 
University, writing in Scribner’s Magazine, 
of November, 1926, says that we must send 
out our graduates with a sense of social 
humility and a desire for lifelong service, 
and he questions whether our universities 
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are doing this or not. H. G. Wells, in a 
recent article, expresses great scepticism 
regarding the leadership that has been pro- 
vided by our universities and colleges. He 
goes on to say, as Carlyle said long ago, 
“The modern university is the university 
of books.” 

There is no doubt that the prestige of 
tradition in many of our national institu- 
tions has weakened very much during re- 
cent years, and there has come a great de- 
sire for knowledge and new sustaining 
ideals. We have in our country many peo- 
ple who have not had the advantages of a 
formal education, who are eager to learn 
and to acquire some sense of the stability 
which they could secure from fine _liter- 
ature. This new demand for idealistic 
leadership has come to our libraries as a 
challenge, but as we face it, have we not 
a right to ask that our universities train their 
graduates for that conscious leadership in 
idealism for which communities are waiting. 
It goes without saying that the great univer- 
sity of the world which is_ represented 
through our libraries can best serve this 
purpose by the use of the greatest literatures. 
These great literatures must be made acces- 
sible to our people and thus we shall build in 
a background of intellectual and spiritual 
strength that will give to our people, both 
rural and urban, that stability of mind which 
will solve wisely our social and industrial 
problems, and give to them a background of 
individual content on which they can live 
happily. 

Thus in closing I would wish to call your 
attention to one or two of the great outstand- 
ing facts which point definitely to an awaken- 
ing of the minds of the nations to the need 
of a more fundamental idealistic background. 

First, the movement in Britain which we 
have noted. 

Second, the fact that during the last thirty 
years, scientific teaching has been placed 
foremost in the great universities in France; 
but two years ago the old humanistic subjects 
of philosophy, literature, and classics were put 
back and given first place in the great uni- 
versities of France. 

Third, the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, which administers the Rockefeller 
Foundation Funds, announced recently to a 


meeting of university principals and profes- 
sors, that these funds which had been used 
in the past to encourage science would, in the 
future, be used to encourage the study of the 
old humanistic subjects, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and classics. Do we not find in these 
movements the suggestion that while scientific 
study is most necessary and most helpful in 
the advancement of national prosperity, yet 
all true progress must have in it, as the basis 
on which it rests, the great fundamental ideals 
of goodness, beauty and truth. If this be 
true, and I believe we shall all grant that it is, 
is not the position of our libraries, as the 
leaders of the adult educational work of the 
nations, an extraordinary opportunity ? 

The extent of this opportunity has been 
graphically set forth in the various reports 
prepared on this subject by the American 
Library Association, i.e. Library extension 
and Libraries and adult education. 

In the United States and Canada there are 
still fifty millions of people without library 
service, over forty-four per cent of our popu- 
lation. The library service is available to all 
but seven per cent of our city population, but 
eighty-three per cent of our rural population 
is without such service. Here is our chal- 
lenge. 

But it can be met. An organization of such 
commanding power as the American Library 
Association can so quicken public opinion that 
into every community in the United States 
and Canada can be put a library to lead in 
adult education. 

W. O. Carson, Inspector of Public Libra- 
ries, Ontario Department of Education, ap- 
proached the specific subject of the library’s 
part in the adult education movement. Mr. 
Carson said in part that adult education pre- 
sents the biggest challenge ever placed before 
the library. 

“To meet this challenge squarely the libra- 
rian must (1) study and understand the sub- 
ject as a whole; (2) have an intimate knowl- 
edge of his own community; (3) know and 
love literature; (4) be interested in and know 
the kinds of books adult students need; (5) 
understand the adult reader’s point of view 
and aim; (6) have a knowledge of human 
nature. 

“Tt is only the exceptional reader who wants 
the technical book. The demand is for read- 
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able, simply-written books, adapted to the 
ability and needs of men and women of lim- 
ited education. There are not enough books 
of this kind to meet the demand, and the 
responsibility falls on librarians to hunt them 
out and get them to the readers who want 
them. 

“The librarian also should be the consultant 
to whom the reader can go with his reading 
and study problems. To get genuine results, 
the reader must apply himself with concen- 
tration and continuity of effort. The librarian 
occupies a peculiar and responsible place in 
the community as a friendly and able helper to 
the reader. 

“Adult education is to us a challenge to 
action. We dare not be content merely to 
extend and duplicate work now being done; 
we must give a new service.” 

In her capacity as readers’ adviser in Port- 
land, Oregon, Mrs. Virginia C. Bacon has 
had an opportunity to observe at first hand 
the value and the limitations of informal edu- 
cation under library guidance. Her observa- 
tions follow: 


POSSIBILITIES OF INFORMAL EDU- 
CATION UNDER LIBRARY 
GUIDANCE 


By Mrs. VircintA CLEAVER Bacon, Adviser 
in Adult Education, Library Associa- 
tion of Portland 


Since it is, possibly, better to begin with 
disillusionment than it is to end with it, let 
us begin by admitting that a person going 
from schools for adolescents into a library 
department of adult education will be disap- 
pointed if she expects as a prevailing charac- 
teristic of its users that greater definiteness 
of aim, fixity of purpose and tenacity of effort 
which certain blithe idealists have described as 
the characteristics of adults seeking -educa- 
tion. 

It may be long before she encounters an 
adult as rapacious for print as a twelve year 
old boy or girl. The sustained intellectual 
effort of school and college years is not often 
found after the individual’s whole family 
cease to concentrate upon securing it. An 
adolescent may so little know what he wants 
to learn that he drops out of school altogether 
but that indefiniteness is prone to increase 
with time rather than to diminish, and the 


request he brings as an adult to the readers’ 
adviser, if not narrowly vocational, is vaguely 
for “the books I ought to read.” 

Adding and dividing human extremes and 
calling the non-existent mean an average per- 
son is a process essentially and basically false, 
so I shall not discuss any “average” adulf 
students. But one comes to recognize that 
often the individual presenting himself for 
library aid is only vaguely or momentarily 
interested in study; is indefinite in his plans 
which are subject to frequent interruptions; 
may be sceptical regarding either or both the 
adviser’s and his own abilities, or falsely in- 
flated by the “get wise easy” type of adver- 
tisement ; is inexperienced in methods of study 
and has a mind made lazy by its easy victories 
over popular magazines, light fiction and 
moving pictures; suffers from an inferiority 
complex or its over compensation; and pre- 
sents problems before whose calculus those of 
adolescent teaching become mental arithmetic 
with the answer in the back of the book. 

Having said so much one hastens to record 
the fact that the purposive, disciplined, definite 
student seeking stimulus and training for an 
adult mind, “grown beyond the easy judg- 
ments and rather superficial training of 
youthful immaturity,” is not an unknown phe- 
nomenon. About thirty-five per cent of the 
people using the adult education department 
in Portland during the spring months of this 
year had matriculated in college; not a few 
had received one or more degrees; and an 
encouraging number of them, though not all, 
and more than a few of the non-collegiates, 
fell easily within the scope of Dr. Keppel’s 
definition of the adult student, “seriously and 
consecutively” undertaking learning on his own 
initiative “as a supplement to some primary 
occupation.” 


Still, inspiring as it is to encounter these 
men and women, and convenient as one may 
be to them, in the long run they would prob- 
ably attain their ends even under such mag- 
nificently general guidance as that given in 
one of the recent “outlines.” 


Our technique in adult education—if we can 
call rule of thumb methods a technique—must 
be based on the insufficiencies of the former 
group, dependent upon us, and at least suffi- 
ciently purposive to come once to our desks, 
offering us in their possibilities, however 
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deeply latent, one of the most exciting chal- 
lenges ever presented to our by no means 
humdrum profession. 

The essential processes are the interviews, 
“tactful, friendly, unhurried and undisturbed” ; 
(how strange the last two adjectives sound in 
a library vocabulary!) the reading course, 
individually planned and annotated; and the 
follow-up. 

Characteristics of well-prepared reading 
courses are specified in the report of this 
Association on libraries and adult education 
(A. L.A. Libraries and adult education, p.32) 
and the nine points listed there can be applied 
as a spirit level to our work. The third speci- 
fication seems to me the most important in 
making a list for the unskilled student. It 
reads: “A selection of books of such interest 
as to compel the attention of the reader once 
he has undertaken the course.” It sounds sim- 
ple—and can sometimes be achieved. 

Though it proves easier to be accurate and 
comprehensive than to be interesting, the dif- 
ficult should not daunt us, and every list 
should be definitely tested for interest. 
“Would father read these books? What would 
cousin Betty, or the housemaid, think of 
them?” I do not say “Would I read them?” 
because I have. I am altogether convinced 
that to use books in this way effectively, one 
must have read them. I grant the exceptions 
at once; for example, in helping an advanced 
student, one must enlist the aid of a specialist 
and largely follow his advice. But even then 
I try to induce the specialist to write annota- 
tions, so that the vitalizing spark of enthu- 
siasm may flash from his mind to the mind of 
the student. Fortunately, the majority of the 
registrants in an adult education department 
do not require books outside the possible 
scope of the library adviser’s experience; and, 
since so much depends on correct choice of 
books, I believe that even at the cost of re- 
stricting the number of books we use, we 
should know at first hand those we do use. 

The first book on a study list is the most 
important one. Both the adviser and the list 
are on approval until they have convinced the 
reader of their competence. For that reason, 
we no longer attempt to give an applicant a 
book at the time of the first conference. Such 
a book was too apt to be hurriedly chosen— 
not quite right. Instead, we deliver a book 


most painstakingly selected, along with the 
prepared list, which is never mailed, except in 
rare and unusual circumstances. 


Practically all of our lists are annotated, 
and the notes try first to convince the reader 
of the interest and importance of each book. 
The extent and type of the additional annota- 
tion is determined by the amount of direction 
needed in each individual case; even when 
the lists are identical, annotations may vary 
widely. Also, we talk over the whole list at 
the time it is delivered. Often this talk in- 
cludes advice about methods of study, keeping 
of notebooks, even about budgeting of time. 
If it were possible, I should like to attach one 
of Mr. Lynd’s “I wish I had more time to 
read” leaflets to every new list, but I husband 
my supply for especially needy cases. 


Definiteness, progression, breadth of view- 
point are all, as the report already referred 
to emphasizes, essential qualities. Length of 
lists I measure by time rather than by book 
units, and try for a list which will occupy 
the reader for whom it is made for about two 
to three months. By then both he and I will 
have improved, and a new second list will 
be better than a longer one would have been. 
Each list attempts to develop the reader’s own 
ability of book selection, as well as to give 
him the information he is seeking. Often I 
suggest that he make a list of his own from 
suggestions of bibliographies in the listed 
books, and bring it in for discussion. When 
possible, lists conclude with a summary of the 
ground covered; they always try to indicate 
how much of interest lies beyond; and, finally 
they invite the reader to return for more 
advanced lists. 


With us, as elsewhere, demand is already 
taxing our ability to give adequate service. 
Our system of follow-up is incomplete, since 
most of the books after the first ones are 
issued from the circulation department; but 
approximately a fifth of our readers return 
for other lists, and many more come back 
for occasional conferences. Some have been 
registrants and re-registrants for the full year 
and a half of our existence and their enthu- 
siasm indicates that they may be permanent 
library students. We feel, however, that a 
better thing has been accomplished for those 
people who are now selecting their books so 
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efficiently that they stop at my desk now and 
again to plan my reading. 

I said that I began with disillusionment. I 
conclude with the firmest faith that an indi- 
vidualized educational service can do much 
to keep grown people growing, to liberate 
their minds, to enrich their lives; my one 
fear is that too many of them may discover 
too soon how much—that we may be over 
advertised by our friends. (All of us have 
learned that we dare not advertise ourselves.) 
Other public educational institutions have all 
found individualized service too costly to be 
practicable so that standardization is a dis- 
ease of which many of those who seek us are 
critically ill. To be an individual somewhere 
where they are not—as in court or clinic—also 
regarded as a case, becomes to them an intel- 
lectual stimulus in itself that sets them on 
the way to health. 

Can we, by taking thought, provide against 
the perils of popularity? Are we establish- 
ing our methods so surely that we will not 
yield the unhurried interview, the individually 
planned, annotated list, the friendly contact, 
to the press of increased demands upon us? 
Rhetorical questions, but questions we must 
soon answer. Nobody else does it. Can 
libraries? 

Second Session 

The second session of the Adult Education 
Round Table was held Wednesday afternoon 
at University College. 

An overflow meeting of this round table 
was addressed by Morse A. Cartwright, exec- 
utive director of the American Association 
for Adult Education. Mr. Cartwright indi- 
cated the extent of the adult education move- 
ment in the United States in his address on 
Community Organization in Adult Education. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By Morse A. CartwricHt, Executive Direc- 
tor, American Association for 
Adult Education 


It is now almost exactly three years since, 
at the Saratoga Springs conference of the 
American Library Association, librarians 
commenced to think of the distribution and 
reading of books as a part of the process of 
adult education. At that conference were one 
or two copies, in proof, of Dr. W. S. Lear- 


ned’s epoch-making book The American pub- 
lic library and the diffusion of knowledge, 
with its newly-phrased conception of the libra- 
rian as a sort of combination university pres- 
ident, faculty dean, and professor in the hu- 
manities. Adult education until that time was 
a practically unused term in the librarians’ 
self-description of their jobs. I don’t remem- 
ber that Learned particularly emphasized the 
term but his book performed a far more 
important function than that involved in sup- 
plying a new terminology; it crystallized the 
already existent sentiment among forward- 
looking members of your profession that the 
good librarian’s problem was less one of book 
distribution and card cataloging than one of 
proselyting in the cause of truth; less a 
mechanical and passive compliance with the 
“needs of the reading republic” than a respon- 
sibility in large measure for the character of 
those selfsame needs. In other words, in 
these three short years the librarian has in 
many ways recognized his rdéle as that of 
teacher extraordinary to the community which 
he serves. And to aid him in this enlarged 
responsibility, the librarian (always fertile in 
the manufacture and use of tools for his pro- 
fession) has devised a series of aids, both 
animate and inanimate, for the more efficient 
realization of his larger usefulness. We have 
now Reading with a Purpose series, readers’ 
advisers, adult education advisers and super- 
visors and assistants, glorified reading lists, 
educational guidance lists, educational guid- 
ance officers, assistants in books and read- 
ing, special service secretaries and the like. 
Verily there has sprung up a quick growth 
of technical terminology which bids fair to 
be as forbidding eventually as the “lingo” 
now surrounding every other branch of the 
teaching profession! This jargon itself is 
proof convincing that librarianship has 
reached out permanently into the field of ped- 
agogy ! 

The librarians are not the only ones who 
have been adding momentum to the now rap- 
idly augmenting American movement for 
adult education. The American Association 
numbers in its Council of One Hundred more 
than forty separate and distinct types of 
adult education. And each of these types 
is developing a program of continuing educa- 
tion throughout life for out-of-school people 
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similar, and in greater or less degree, to that 
now being developed by the A.L.A. Is it 
strange that adult education in the United 
States is hard to describe, much less define? 
The movement is characteristically American 
in this welter of confusion; in its very pro- 
miscuity it is representative of this republic, 
as it is in that important attribute—a broad- 
minded spirit of generous tolerance. 

During this three years I’ve been spending 
a good part of my time meeting with individ- 
uals and groups nationally and locally inter- 
ested in supplying the most clearly expressed 
needs of the consuming public for continuing 
education. Ever have we found it difficult to 
generalize; always have we had to focus our 
discussion on the needs of some one commu- 
nity. National, regional, state, county, and 
other lines seem to be of little moment; adult 
education facilities shape themselves without 
exception to the needs of the community. 
And the community, be it said, defines itself 
pretty well as a region or territory in which 
the inhabitants share mutually in a dominant 
home allegiance. 

Hence it has been most natural that we 
should come to speak of “community organ- 
ization in adult education” and that through 
it we should view the practical problems of 
service to many which are, after all, the only 
aim of abstruse and theoretical discussions of 
the philosophy of adult education. I take it 
you as librarians are chiefly concerned with 
these plain problems though perhaps, like me, 
you’d prefer to muse and conjecture on such 
tantalizing abstractions as Everett Dean Mar- 
tin’s views on the educational value of doubt 
or E. L. Thorndike’s smashing generalization 
(backed, as are all Thorndike’s generaliza- 
tions with cold, hard, scientific proof) “that 
persons under fifty should seldom be deterred 
from trying to learn anything which they 
really need to learn by the fear that they 
are too old.” 

But back to our communities! The city of 
Cleveland has blazed a trail through more 
than two years of study of its educational 
needs and facilities on a community basis. Its 
Conference on Educational Cooperation is 
comprised of nineteen organizations engaged 
in the task of public education, from Western 
Reserve University to the School of Art. 
During this period of study and interchange 
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of ideas and educational service, there has 
grown up an operating organization in the 
purely adult educational field—the interesting 
Cleveland Education Extension Council, with 
its neighborhood institutes, its city wide in- 
stitutes, its forums, its lecture bureau and 
various other activities. It is probable that, 
through the development .f a group of com- 
munity-minded people, Cleveland has pro- 
gressed further in the development of the 
adult education ideal than any other Amer- 
ican city, great or small. 


In Buffalo, a year’s survey of the adult 
educational facilities has just been completed. 
Here a similar group of community-minded 
people, headed by the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, have set about a self-inventory which 
reveals an extraordinary degree of efficiency 
in the general education field. I venture to 
say that were I the innocent defendant in a 
criminal procedure with my chances of exon- 
eration dependent on the educational qualifi- 
cations and understanding of the jury which 
was to try me, I’d pick out Buffalo above any 
other city in the country as the locus of my 
trial—and this despite a high proportion of 
non-Nordic foreign born in its population. 
The Buffalo Educatioual Council, commenc- 
ing with the admirable public evening schools, 
has carried out a quantitative and qualitative 
educational study of its population that sets 
a high standard indeed. And the analysis is 
accompanied by case study data of inestimable 
value to those in charge of adult study pro- 
grams. I’m glad to say that the American 
Association for Adult Education will soon 
publish this study. 

I haven't the time to tell in detail of similar 
groups recently formed in other cities, hut it 
will suffice to say that there are intelligent 
community-minded people active in Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Brooklyn, New York, 
Boston, and Dallas, Texas, with unmistakable 
signs of like development in other important 
centers. 

As usual, when one looks at this country 
nationally, little is known of the rural areas, 
except that the possibilities are great—perhaps 
more important culturally, in the life of the 
nation, than those of the urban communities. 
Surely the great work done by the various 
state agricultural colleges in conjunction with 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
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both with farmers and farmers’ wives, is most 
encouraging. In the American Association, 
we are hoping to build on this experience and 
to determine, by experimentation in a re- 
stricted area, those agencies of which the rural 
dweller may make the best use. 

I think I’ve said enough to demonstrate that 
community organization for adult education is 
definitely with us and that it is the probable 
characteristic American unit of procedure for 
purveying this commodity. Now what has the 
librarian to do with all this? 

My answer would be: A very great deal. 
I think most libraries have begun to feel their 
importance as educational guidance agencies. 
Few librarians are willing, as yet, to hold with 
Learned that the bulk of actual instruction 
will eventually rest with the librarian and his 
staff. Common everyday American efficiency 
calls for the avoidance of duplication wher- 
ever possible but such avoidance to be valid 
must at the same time provide amply for the 
rapid and easy diversion of seekers after edu- 
cation to those agencies best qualified to offer 
instruction in the field desired or needed. This 
type of service is the plain duty of the libra- 
rian second only to his obligation to provide 
the necessary printed materials to fit the case. 
No one quarrels with the inalienable and unal- 
terable right of the librarian to perform this 
guidance function—no one except perhaps the 
individual who has a monetary profit at stake 
and most decidedly he does not count! 

Now if it be agreed that the librarian is the 
natural, ordained-by-Providence-and-Andrew- 
Carnegie educational guidance agency for the 
adults of a community, does it not follow that 
perhaps the librarian holds a peculiar position 
of leadership with reference to the educational 
activities to which he guides the believing stu- 
dent? Does he not owe it to his clientéle— 
to his student-body, as it were—to see that 
the component parts of the community univer- 
sity are in working order, cooperating fully, 
making adequate offerings and devising new 
services where they may be required. Does 
this seem a large order? Perhaps it would 
be if the librarian had to bring it about alone. 
But really all that is necessary is for some 
unprejudiced and non-partisan individual—and 
who better fulfils these qualifications than the 
librarian?—to bring together the initial co- 
operative group, admission to which should 
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be a synonym for community-mindedness. 
Self-analyses, group studies and all the rest 
of it will follow naturally, for the American 
people possess a genius for organization. And 
there will grow, slowly and surely, among the 
educators, from the professor of pedagogy to 
the museum assistant, a spirit of cooperative 
effort that will bode well for the thousands 
who hunger and thirst for education but know 
not where to turn, 

And if this sort of effort won’t aid in the 
circulation of good books, I don’t know what 
will! 


Pauline J. Fihe of the Readers’ Bureau, 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke of 
the activity of the readers’ advisory service 
with discussion groups, and gave an account 
of the work which the Readers’ Bureau of 
Cincinnati has accomplished with these groups. 
Miss Fihe said that much has been said and 
done in the past to increase man’s earning 
capacity but much more remains to be done in 
order that he may become an asset to the 
thinking world. Adult education, in its broad- 
est sense, attempts to increase man’s ability to 
think. One of its chief aims is to arouse the 
minds of people; to interest them in thinking 
seriously along any line. 


According to Yeaxlee, one of the channels 
through which men’s minds are aroused is the 
discussion group. The library can serve dis- 
cussion groups in the following ways: (1) by 
supplying outlines for discussions as well as 
supplying books and material upon which to 
form a basis of opinion; (2) by supplying 
material for groups organized independently 
of the library; (3) by personal interest in and 
guidance of groups which are not organized 
for discussion; (4) by supplying a directory 
of discussion leaders; (5) by offering the use 
of seminar rooms or halls of the library for 
meeting places. 


The success of a discussion group depends, 
in a large measure, upon the choice of the 
leader. If the group is to accomplish definite 
results, it must place itself under the direction 
of a leader who has a keen knowledge of 
human nature as well as knowledge of the 
subject under discussion; for to the leader 
falls the task of keeping alive the interest of 
the group, stimulating its members to self- 
expression, directing the argument, encourag- 
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ing the timid speaker and discouraging the 
verbose and aggressive spokesman. 

In answer to the demands for discussion 
leaders, Columbia University offered, through 
its University Extension Courses, “a course 
for those who wish to equip themselves for 
leadership of group discussion meetings.” 
More students than could be accommodated 
applied for this course. 


In Chicago during the past year an Insti- 
tute in the Practice of Group Discussion was 
held, under the auspices of the Chicago Forum 
Council, directed by Dr. Martin Hayes Bick- 
ham. Forty men and women engaged in group 
leadership enrolled at this Institute. The re- 
sponse to these two courses is indicative of 
the need for trained and adequate leadership. 

In Cincinnati, members of the groups un- 
dertake in turn the leadership of the discus- 
sion. This procedure is varied by visiting 
speakers and authorities who. are invited to 
address the group. The leaders have come to 
the readers’ adviser at the library for sugges- 
tions and material. There is an increasing 
amount of literature on discussion methods, 
but much of it is too complicated for the 
average reader. 

It has been the experience of the readers’ 
adviser in Cincinnati that members of reading 
groups and women’s clubs who have asked for 
advice in establishing a discussion group have 
been willing and eager to follow a plan of 
discussion, based on definite reading, if the 
proper suggestions are given them. The atten- 
tion of these groups has been directed to 
several requisites for the establishment of an 
active and significant discussion group. These 
requisites are: willingness of members who 
attend the meetings to contribute to the dis- 
cussion the results of their study and prepara- 
tion; the necessity of presenting both sides of 
a debatable question; the elimination of any 
elements of antagonism; the wise choice of a 
leader. 

In 1926 the readers’ adviser was instru- 
mental in organizing. discussion groups in the 
Y.W.C.A. Numbers of the young women 
were following the A.L.A. Reading with a 
Purpose courses, and the readers’ adviser sug- 
gested to these students that they form groups 
for discussion of the courses they were study- 
ing. Five groups were organized, the courses 
used for a basis of discussion being: Some 
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great American books; English literature; 
Ten pivotal figures of history; Ears to hear; 
and current events. During the present year, 
because of lack of meeting room, only three 
groups were organized. Following are the 
reports of two of the leaders: 


The modern poetry discussion group has 
been a happy and apparently successful exper- 
iment in ‘book adventuring’ sponsored by the 
public library. The group of ten, a dentist’s 
assistant, an accountant, a child placement 
agency officer, a bookkeeper, a film inspector, 
and the others stenographers, none of whom 
ever finished a high school course, showed 
amazing penetration and alertness. 

“For example, we discuss at a meeting, the 
poems of Carl Sandburg. One girl, a stenog- 
rapher, in the City Health Department, sees 
and hears poverty and its attendant evils, day 
in and day out. She says that she wants to 
read poetry which is more aesthetic than Sand- 
burg’s. The girl sitting next to her takes 
exception to this statement. She says that one 
of the chief aspects of the new movement in 
poetry is realism, and that for her part, she 
finds this glorification of the ditch digger 
interesting. Later, in the Spoon River anthol- 
ogy of Edgar Lee Masters, we found the 
theory that we do not know the good until 
we know the bad; that we do not recognize 
the beautiful, until we have seen the sordid. 
All fingers are pointed to the first speaker. 
‘There,’ the girls declare, ‘See?’ 

“They have all shown their eagerness to 
absorb the poetry and the discussion, and 
each successive meeting draws out, makes 
them surer of their opinions, for they have 
learned that their opinions are important, and 
they are right in standing by them. 

‘I never knew there was such a thing as 
poetry,’ said one girl at the close of the 
meeting. ‘Now I don’t want to read any- 
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thing else’. 

The music group was under the leadership 
of a member of the faculty, Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. In her report she says: 

“In the music group we took up the histor- 
ical side of music and the group seemed to 
profit by the six meetings which we held dur- 
ing the months of January and February. 
Several of the members kept in touch with 
me during the summer months, and I feel that 
the work has been well worth while. In the 
present year we are discussing the symphonic 
form, and the interest seems even greater than 
last year. The girls read the books which 
are provided by the readers’ bureau. We meet, 
then, every two weeks for a round table dis- 
cussion of the books which have been read. 
This procedure creates great interest in the 
subject discussed.” 


The library also supplied books for dis- 
cussion groups organized by the director of 
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evening and extension courses of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. The Director says of 
this new development of extension work: 


“Every Friday night for a period of ten 
weeks we have had meetings for a group of 
about 125 business executives and professional 
men for the discussion of such current ques- 
tions as our relations with Mexico, and South 
America, immigration, the farmer’s status. 
National authorities were secured as lecturers. 
A list of books, relative to the subject which 
was scheduled for discussion, was mailed to 
each member of the group prior to the meet- 
ing. 

“We have also had contact with three other 
mature groups this year; a group of fifty 
executives and foremen from one of our large 
industrial organizations; a group of sixty 
employees and foremen from lithographing 
plants; a group of executives from the meat 
packing industries. 


“In all of these contacts, we find that the 
combination of the informal lecture and dis- 
cussion gives the best results.” 

These are some of the groups which have 
been touched by the influence of the public 
library. There are many other discussion 
groups and open forums in the city which do 
not have any direct connection with the library. 
These organizations engage experts to address 
them, a different speaker at each meeting. In 
most cases the audience contributes nothing to 
the discussion, since the function of the meet- 
ing is to give the audience an opportunity to 
listen. 

It is through the small discussion group, 
where, as Emerson says, “in every man is 
something wherein I may learn of him; in 
that I am his pupil’”—that a man may try his 
mind. Discussions groups, properly conducted, 
open the way to new thoughts, new visions 
which the individual would find more slowly, 
or perhaps never, through his own efforts. 

W. W. Charters, professor of education, 
University of Chicago and director of the 
A.L.A. Curriculum Study, has had a rich 
experience in interviewing many students, em- 
ployees and teachers. Dr. Charters stressed the 
value of the interview in establishing a friend- 
ship between the reader and the library. He 
said that there were five factors of a suc- 
cessful interview. The first is relaxation. 
“By that I mean placing the individual at his 
ease by ridding yourself of any feeling of 
stress or of being rushed.” An interview 
should be held in a secluded and quiet place, 
with a sense of ease and leisure on the part 
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of the interviewer. The one being interviewed 
should be allowed to smoke if he wants to. 


The second necessary qualification of a suc- 
cessful interview is the ability of the inter- 
viewer to listen. Listening is an art that is 
frequently difficult to acquire, but one can 
never be a good interviewer until he is a good 
listener. A study of the methods of success- 
ful men revealed a common characteristic, 
namely, the ability to listen well, to draw 
together what they had heard and to state 
their conclusions in simple, concrete language. 


The third factor in interviewing is the 
ability to quiz the person being interviewed. 
It is sometimes best to let the person tell his 
whole story before the interviewer says any- 
thing. The whole story seldom takes more 
than five minutes. After the story is told, 
then ask the questions. Questions should be 
centered about a certain point. In readers’ 
advisory work it is very satisfactory to take 
the person being interviewed to the books, and 
permit him to look at them. 


The fourth step is the ability to sum up. 
The summing up is important not only as a 
method of closing the interview but also as a 
means of giving the one being interviewed a 
sense of the importance of the conference. 
There is a large number of persons whose 
interviews are valueless because they fail to 
sum up. The three processes, listening, quiz- 
zing and summing up, occupy different propor- 
tions of time in different interviews. 


The fifth and last requisite of a satisfactory 
interview is the ability to quit at the proper 
time, to stop when the necessary information 
between the interviewer and listener has been 
exchanged. It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
miss a person after the interview has reached 
its logical end. There is no general rule for 
dismissing the over-talkative person who 
shows a disinclination to depart. The inter- 
viewer can, by his manner, intimate that the 
conference has been completed. 


The readers of the Sheridan Branch, Chi- 
cago Public Library, have used the A. L.A. 
Reading with a Purpose courses extensively. 
Jessie E. Reed, librarian of the Sheridan 
Branch, gave an account of the results of 
their use in her discussion of Reading with a 
Purpose courses in branch and small libraries. 
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READING WITH A PURPOSE 
COURSES IN BRANCH AND 
SMALL LIBRARIES 


By Jessre E. Reep, Sheridan Branch, Chicago 
Public Library 


It would be difficult to classify all readers 
who have become interested in the Reading 
with a Purpose courses. There are, however: 
those conscious of a lack of formal education 
who are trying to overcome this handicap; 
those who have leisure but hitherto have had 
no definite aim in their reading; those who 
want to obtain a general knowledge of a 
variety of subjects; and those who use the 
course in any one subject as a stepping stone 
to a more thorough knowledge of that sub- 
ject. These readers are, upon the whole, an 
intelligent class of readers, and not neces- 
sarily non-intellectuals. 

Some librarians have said their patrons 
resent being spoken to about the courses. 
This has not been our experience, perhaps 
because we wait for a sign of interest on the 
part of the reader before we approach him 
upon the subject. We have both pamphlets 
and books very much in evidence and when 
anyone appears interested, we use this as our 
opportunity. 

In explaining the general plan of these 
courses we bring out the following points: 
that they are written by recognized authorities 
and are sponsored by the American Library 
Association; that there is no charge connected 
with them; that the reader who begins a 
course is under no obligation to complete it; 
and the whole aim of the library is to supply 
the reader with the book he wants when he 
wants it. 

When interest is shown in any particular 
subject we try to supply the course pamphlet 
and the first book listed, immediately. But 
when the reader is undecided, we suggest that 
he take several circulating pamphlets with 
him and make his selection later. We do not 
ask anyone to do anything so formal as to 
enrol in a course; we simply ask for name, 
address, and telephone number, explaining at 
the same time that these items of informa- 
tion are necessary for our branch routine in 
supplying the books. 

The question arises: how many copies of 
the books are needed? Unless the supply is 
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adequate the interest of the readers cannot be 
held. As soon as a course is published we 
immediately order five circulating copies of 
the course pamphlet and usually two copies 
of each of the recommended books, regardless 
of the number of copies we already have in 
the collection. We watch the reserves closely 
and add copies as the demand increases. We 
now have eight hundred and thirty-four copies 
of the one hundred and eighty-six titles listed 
in the courses. We have at least two copies 
of each title and as many as fifteen of the 
most popular. The general average is five 
copies of each. Approximately half of these 
books is shelved in the Readers’ Bureau sec- 
tion of the branch, and the other half, in the 
general collection, to be used when necessary. 
In addition to our own collection we avail 
ourselves of the privilege of drawing upon 
the Readers’ Bureau at the main library 
whenever the occasion demands. 


We follow each reader’s course with an 
active personal interest, causing him to feel 
that we are cooperating with him and that 
the books are being supplied to him with an 
economy of time and effort on his part. In 
addition to supplying the books, we notify 
readers by telephone that their books are 
being held for them. Our experience has 
been that telephone calls bring a much better 
response than written communications. 


The interest of some readers is held be- 
cause of a persistent attitude on the part 
of the library. If one telephone call does not 
bring the reader to the library we wait a 
month and then call him again. When a 
reader makes an arrangement with the library 
to discontinue his course temporarily, after a 
certain length of time if he does not call us, 
we take the initiative. All telephone calls are 
made in the spirit that further service of the 
library is at the command of the reader, and 
not that the reader is being held to an 
obligation. 

As to the results we have had in one and 
one-half years’ time, from December 1925 
through May 1927, 609 enrolments in the 
various courses. Two hundred and fifty 
courses have now been completed. Thirty-one 
readers have completed two or more courses 
and one young woman is now reading her 
sixth course. The experience of the Sheridan 
Branch is not unique; several of the other 
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Chicago branches have done practically the 
same work and have accomplished similar 
results. 


At the end of the first year we felt some- 
what apprehensive—would the enrolment keep 
up or was it simply that the idea was new 
that it attracted so many people? However, 
this second year our enrolment for each 
month has been greater than that of any one 
month of the preceding year, and there seems 
to be every evidence of a continuance of 
interest. We now have reason to believe that 
these courses are both an important and a per- 
manent phase of our work. 


During the discussion of Miss Reed's paper 
several questions were proposed. A summary 
of the answers to a few of these follows: 


1. What reasons were given for dropping 
courses ? 


Ans. Only four persons said the courses 
were too difficult. Most of those who dropped 
the courses did so because they were moving 
from the community. ° 


2. What type of community does the Sher- 
idan Branch serve? 


Ans. A typical, good American community. 


3. Are you not purchasing a number of 
duplicate copies which later will be useless? 


Ans. There is an increase in demand for 
the books listed in the Reading with a Purpose 
courses and, furthermore, these books are of 
such a character that we may expect them 
to be needed for many years and consequently 
absorbed in the public library system. 


4. How do you come in contact with readers 
in the first place? 


Ans. Many readers become interested in the 
courses through newspaper stories, displays in 
the library, and other publicity, and through 
tactful approaches by the assistants who 
observe an interest in the subjects covered by 
the reading courses. 


5. Do you make any provisions for meeting 
requests for special courses? 


Ans. When special courses are requested 
we obtain full information from the reader, 
then send this and the request to the Readers’ 
Bureau of the main library. The Readers’ 
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Bureau prepares the courses and we supply 
the books. 


Library service to adult classes and groups, 
according to practice of the Cleveland Public 
Library, was described by Annie P. Dingman, 
head of the Extension Division for Adult 
Education, Cleveland Public Library. The 


following is a summary of Miss Dingman’s 
remarks. 


The Extension Division for Adult Edu- 
cation, School Department was established in 
January, 1922. The purpose of this division is 
(1) to find ways and means to make the 
library so vital to evening school students 
that they will acquire the library habit and 
use public libraries wherever they may be 
after school days are over; (2) to know the 
student groups, their wants, their needs, what 
their difficulties are in using the library; (3) 
to know the field of adult education and its 
technique in order that the library may be 
prepared to give information, books and serv- 
ice. Also, to be always up with the game 
and even a little ahead of it, is one reason 
for the existence of this department. 


The work of the department includes the 
supervision of school libraries which are open 
in the evenings, supervision of the trade 
school library, of deposit collections in schools 
which have no libraries or have none open 
during the evening. Much work is done with 
conference and discussion groups such as: the 
league of discussion groups, the parent-teacher 
groups, the library groups, community center 
groups, the Foreign Affairs Institute. The dis- 
cussion outlines which this department has 
prepared have been used in a class at the 
Y.M.C.A. preparatory school, and by the 
Division Head in conducting committee meet- 
ings and in certain conference groups. 


The Division maintains an information bu- 
reau which gives information about opportuni- 
ties in adult education, and about the technique 
of adult education. 

At the main library, and in the branches, 
lectures and concerts are initiated by the 
library. The club rooms are used by reading 
groups and discussion groups. The Stevenson 
room for young people does a large share in 
adult education, and the women’s clubs are 
given aid in the formation of their programs. 
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AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Agricultural Libraries Section was 
called to order at 4:00 p. m., June 20, by the 
Secretary, Willard P. Lewis, University of 
New Hampshire Library, in the absence of 
the Chairman, Claribel R. Barnett, librarian 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Zeliaette Troy, librarian of the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, 
New York, was appointed to act as secretary. 


Mr. Lewis read a letter from Miss Barnett 
giving a brief history of the work of the 
Agricultural Libraries Section since its forma- 
tion. She spoke of the increasing difficulty, 
with the growth of the A. L. A., of finding 
a time for the Agricultural Libraries Section 
meeting which would not conflict with other 
meetings of interest to agricultural librarians, 
and raised the question whether the Section 
should be continued, suggesting that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the question. 
“If the findings of the committee,” she said, 
“should make it seem desirable to continue 
the Section, we can then go forward with 
greater assurance and make definite plans for 
future undertakings which will, it is hoped, 
accelerate even in a greater degree the de- 
velopment of agricultural library work. More- 
over, the findings of the committee, if favor- 
able to the continuance of the Section, would 
no doubt disclose the lines of activity which 
it would be most profitable for the Section to 
undertake. The committee might also con- 
sider whether or not it would be best to con- 
tinue to hold meetings annually or whether 
it would be better to go back to the original 
plan of biennial meetings.” The discussion 
which followed indicated a desire on the part 
of those present to continue the Section, but 
it was decided to postpone final consideration 
of the question until the 1928 meeting. 

The report of the Oberly Memorial Fund 
Committee as it appeared in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin for July, 1927, was read. 

The general discussion of “extension” was 
opened by a paper on WHAT AGRICULTURAL 
LIBRARIANS CAN DO TO FURTHER LIBRARY EX- 
TENSION by Julia Wright Merrill, executive 
assistant, A. L. A. Committee on Library Ex- 
tension. Miss Merrill said in part: 

“Agricultural librarians have both an op- 
portunity and a responsibility in rural library 
extension, for they have a personal contact 


with rural leaders of the present, in the agri- 
cultural college faculty and staff of the exten- 
sion service, and those of the future, in the 
student body. I therefore ask your help in a 
unified program for library extension, na- 
tional and state. 

“The American Library Association, through 
its Committee on Library Extension, has set 
as its ultimate goal adequate public library 
service within easy reach of everyone. It be- 
lieves that the county library, in most of the 
United States, can best give that service to 
rural people. But it also believes in the great 
need of state field work, state leadership, state 
direction toward that goal, and therefore in a 
strong state library extension agency in each 
state. 

“How can the Committee on Library Ex- 
tension help you? First, it is laying a founda- 
tion, through national publicity, contacts with 
national organizations, on which you can 
build. Then it is providing tools for you to 
use. It is making a beginning in field work, 
going first to states without state library ex- 
tension agencies. 

“The state program must vary from state 
to state. But every state needs a program 
and unified effort on the part of all librarians, 
and others interested, toward its achievement. 
For instance, nine states (outside of New 
England) are still without county library 
laws. In these states one item in a state pro- 
gram is obvious. 


“T have said that you have an unusual op- 
portunity to help. I want to mention a few 
of the ways, noting examples of what I know 
is actually being done. First, the agricultural 
librarian can collect and study extension litera- 
ture (list distributed) and be ready to make 
use of it. Have all of you Long’s ‘County 
library service,’ and the report of the Com- 
mittee on Library Extension? Have you the 
publications of your own state library exten- 
sion agency? Then there is the opportunity 
to show the books or give the smaller publica- 
tions to rural leaders. One of my best con- 
tacts in South Carolina developed from the 
agricultural librarian’s giving a state home 
demonstrator Rural public library service and 
Equalizing library opportunities. 
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“Does the class in rural sociology hear rural 
library service discussed, and is there some- 
times a general talk to the whole student 
body? The agricultural librarian in New 
Mexico arranged for me to speak at the col- 
lege assembly and I have never had a finer 
audience. Students in journalism in the New 
Mexico Agricultural and Mechanical College 
are now writing library publicity and helping 
the state movement along. 


“Then there are the possibilities of exhibits 
at farmers’ week or at short course time. 
Your state library extension agency may be 
already doing this, to be sure. In South 
Carolina, where there is no such agency, the 
agricultural librarian is inviting a nearby 
county librarian, Miss Templeton, to come to 
farmers’ week with her county book truck. 
Many librarians are wishing they had a 
chance at broadcasting, while you have radio 
stations in the family. What a chance to talk 
books, and just incidentally, how to get them. 


“One big new opportunity has scarcely been 
touched. Studies of rural life are being made 
all over the country under the Purnell Act. 
Could not some of these studies be directed 
toward showing a hunger for books, and the 
fine reading done by rural people when books 
are available? We have had the number of 
books in the rural home counted or their ab- 
sence noted. City people would not like to be 
judged that way. I should like to see a com- 
parative study of reading tastes and pleasures 
and the reading done in a rural section which 
has county library service and in a similar 
section which has only far away state service, 
or no facilities at all. 


“These are a few of the opportunities of 
the agricultural librarian. You can doubtless 
add many other suggestions.” 


OPPORTUNITIES OF AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES FOR LIBRARY 
EXTENSION * 


By CuHarves H. Brown, Iowa State College 
Library, Ames 


Library extension, in so far as agricultural 
colleges and universities go, is one of the 
things which cannot be standardized on ac- 


* Abstract. 


count of the varying conditions in various 
localities. Therefore my first point is that 
you should study carefully your own state, 
the various library agencies available, the 
book stores, the general education of the rural 
population, their home libraries, their reading 
habits, before any attempt at library exten- 
sion is made. Any attempt to force library 
extension in agricultural colleges is doomed to 
fail unless we take into account the particular 
conditions in the state; the states with active 
library commissions would require different 
extension methods on the part of college li- 
braries than the states with no commissions 
at all. 


There are eight points which I should like 
to recommend in connection with the aid 
agricultural libraries can give to library ex- 
tension in their states: 


1. Study present library agencies outside of 
your own college and back them to the limit. 
Study how you can supplement such activities 
rather than duplicate them. Enter into satis- 
factory working relationships with all such 
organizations. All of us working together 
cannot render one hundred per cent perfect 
service. 


2. The average college has county agents 
and extension representatives throughout the 
state. Keep closely in touch with such agen- 
cies to ascertain library conditions—books in 
the homes, books in the schools, and oppor- 
tunities for service. Find out the book needs 
of various groups organized by the extension 
workers and either supply them directly or 
see that the library commission does so. Use 
the funds available for extension work in rural 
sociology to have studies made of reading 
habits. The funds appropriated by the na- 
tional government are available for this pur- 
pose. 


3. See what public libraries are attempting 
to supply the needs of the rural districts sur- 
rounding their cities and towns. Aid them to 
extend this work in every way possible. If 
there is a library commission or state library, 
work with it. If there is no state library ex- 
tension agency work to get one and in the 
meantime do the best you can yourself. 

4. It is impossible for a college library to 
attempt to supply popular books, current 
publications, and fiction generally throughout 
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the state. If no commission is available to 
do this work, a college library might do it to 
a limited extent if there is a prospect that 
such an action will lead to the organization 
of a library by the people who need it. 

5. Use the extension publications to include 
lists of books and state how the books may 
be obtained, whether through the commission, 
if there is one, or through your own library. 
Be prepared to tell those in rural communities 
where they can buy books. 

6. Every agricultural college has many visi- 
tors from rural communities, sometimes run- 
ning up to ten or fifteen thousand per year. 
Have an exhibit of popular books, books for 
children, books for home reading, and, if pos- 
sible, arrange for a few minutes talk on the 
value of reading and value of books in the 
community. Get the library on the program 
for short courses. Arrange a book exhibit at 
your state fair. Every college has a certain 
space allotted at the fair. 

7. Every college has a radio. Use it for 
book discussions and library publicity. It is 
better to have the same person talk each week. 
I have no sympathy with the remarks in the 
Publishers’ Weekly that women’s voices are 
not suitable for radio. Our experience at 
Ames contradicts this statement. I do believe, 
however, that there is a great advantage in 
listening to the same person every week over 
the radio—the radio audience grows to know 
her. Make book talks snappy and remember 
that you are talking to individuals whose edu- 
cation has on the average probably stopped 
with the eighth grade. 

8. Make your research material available 
throughout the state. Explain to the city 
libraries that where you cannot lend fiction 
and popular books generally you can lend out- 
of-the-way material that may be needed for 
research or for serious study. Oftentimes in 
the smaller cities there are manufacturing 
firms which need certain material and do not 
know where to get it. Encourage them to 
come to the college library for such material. 
This is a field in most cases exclusively your 
own. In many states your library is the only 
one in the state possessing much of this ma- 
terial. 

Some of this work can be done by no 
other agency than the agricultural college 
library. Even with an active library com- 
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mission or state library you will have the op- 
portunity for state-wide contacts that will be 
of great aid to the library development of 
your state and can be made an aid to the 
commission if you work in harmony with 
other state library interests. 


My most important point I have left until 
the end. It is the one point in which I think 
we are falling down badly. We should make 
sure that our faculty and our students are edu- 
cated as to the need of books, the advantages 
of reading, the handicaps due to the failure to 
form the habit of quick reading on the part 
of our children. If we make sure that we 
have the facts well in mind and can educate 
our faculty and students to the need of organ- 
ized facilities for reading in the various com- 
munities, rapid progress is assured. At pres- 
ent I think it is safe to say that over half of 
our students go through our colleges and uni- 
versities without adequate explanations of the 
value of reading or of the use of books. As 
one superintendent puts it, our girls go 
through the public schools without any knowl- 
edge of books or of the need of rapid and 
effective reading. They go to normal school 
and learn nothing about it there and they 
come back to the schools to teach and they 
have nothing along this line to give to the 
children. It is a vicious circle. Make sure 
that those prospective teachers leaving your 
institutions understand thoroughly the ad- 
vantages of reading and the need of book 
collections for this purpose. Lend your in- 
fluence to the establishment of courses in 
every normal school in your state for instruc- 
tion in the use of libraries; find out what 
the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia 
has done in this line; explain at every op- 
portunity the handicaps to the future success 
of children if they do not form through the 
wide use of books correct reading habits when 
they are young. 

There is no doubt that we have the oppor- 
tunities. The question is whether we are able 
to take advantage of them. 

In the absence of Margery Bedinger, New 
Mexico State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, her paper on AGRICULTURAL 
LIBRARIANS AND LIBRARY EXTENSION was read 
by Mr. Lewis. Miss Bedinger emphasized 
how the librarian in an agricultural college 
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can spread the library idea by teaching books 
and the usefulness of a library to the students 
with whom she comes in contact, the student 
assistants on her staff and the students of 
journalism who find the library a source of 
news. 

Mr. Lewis then read the results of a sur- 
vey which he made on how library extension 
service is carried on by the various state uni- 
versity and college libraries. The facts 
brought out show how far we are from the 
danger of over-standardization. 

After a discussion as to the advisability of 
holding a joint meeting with the state com- 
mission followed, the question: Are printed 
catalog cards for state experiment station pub- 
lications needed or is it sufficient to rely upon 
the Experiment Station Record and the Agri- 
cultural Index for information in regard to 
these publications? was discussed, opinion be- 
ing about evenly divided. 

Mary G. Lacy, librarian of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, rendered her second 
progress report, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperative Bibliographical Aid, on the 
cooperative indexing of the state official 
sources of agricultural statistics, giving a 
short history of the work. The matter was 
first presented to the Section at the Seattle 
meeting in 1925. The index of Alabama has 
been made, this state being undertaken first 
because it came first in the alphabet. The 
Oklahoma index is now ready for typing and 
mimeographing. Several people are working 
on the California index but the statistics of 
this state are many and varied and completion 
is not yet within view. Lucia Haley’s pre- 
liminary list of sources of agricultural and 
related statistics of the state of Oregon is so 
helpful that the Bureau at Washington will 
mimeograph it for wider distribution. 

Officers elected: Willard P. Lewis, chair- 
man; Cora Miltimore, secretary. 


ZELIAETTE Troy, Acting Secretary. 
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The fourth annual meeting of the Art Ref- 
erence Round Table was held on June 24 from 
10:00 to 12:00 a. m. In the absence of the 
Chairman, Bessie H. Shepard, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, presided and Betsey M. Foye, Los 
Angeles Public Library, acted as secretary. 
The attendance was one hundred twenty-five. 


The first paper: 
BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS* 


By Marian E. Comincs, Burnham Library of 
Architecture, Art Institute, Chicago 


In limiting myself to books for architects 
rather than books on architecture, I must ex- 
plain my point of view. 

Daniel H. Burnham, who left a bequest to 
the Art Institute of Chicago in 1912 for an 
architectural library, was a planner and an 
executive. He was the executive of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition and he laid down the 
lines of development for the Chicago City 
Plan. It is as part of the City Plan that I 
like to think of the Burnham Library of Archi- 
tecture. As its character as an offshoot of the 
Ryerson Library has developed, it has become 
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a medium of cooperation between the Art In- 
stitute and the architects who are working for 
a beautiful city. This cooperation is given 
definite expression in an appointed advisory 
committee of architects for the selection of 
books for the Burnham Library. It is not only 
a library founded by an architect for archi- 
tects, but its policies have been directed by a 
committee of architects. I should like to show 
the ways in which this committee works, to 
indicate the lines of development in the Library 
it has evolved, and briefly to suggest how 
architects’ needs can be met in actual admin- 
istration. 

Such a committee as a means of contact 
voices the needs of the profession, and opens 
the way for the Library to gain the support 
of the professional organizations and individ- 
ual members. The committee is at once spokes- 
man for the Library’s public and a broadcast- 
ing medium. For our public the committee 
gained recently from the trustees of the Art 
Institute the privilege of drawing out valu- 
able books under certain careful restrictions. 
Although it was proposed as a measure to 
bring further service to the profession, it 
will also bring further support to the Library. 
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When special action is required the commit- 
tee is the very life of the Library. Members 
are willing to do definite publicity work. One 
will call for books to show at meetings of the 
local chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, another will seek funds for photo- 
graphs from the architectural organizations, 
another will give literally weeks of his time 
to the selection of such photographs, both here 
and abroad. 


At ordinary times, however, the committee’s 
chief function is to approve or reject books 
submitted for purchase or gift. Now the archi- 
tect leans toward dealing with actualities, not 
names; he has had an intensive visual training 
and experience, and knows what books he 
wants when he sees them. It is therefore not 
possible as a rule to present a list of books 
and have it approved, even though backed by 
the best bibliographies. The book must usually 
be known to some of the committee or be at 
hand for examination. There is nevertheless 
an obvious advantage in having the architects’ 
opinions on books before actually investing. 
The Library has met this situation in various 
ways. In the first place the librarian gave 
each member a list of contents in one field and 
asked for recommendations for additions. Sec- 
ond, the Library proposed additions from its 
knowledge and from bibliographies. The books 
were in many cases known to some member 
of the committee or backed by an estimate of 
the price and so thoroughly recommended that 
they met approval. The Library’s third method 
of selection is by securing books on approval 
from local, New York, or London dealers. 
Regular dealers are very generous in this 
matter, as American libraries are the best 
market in the world for architectural books. 


Such a library Is not what the librarian, or 
even the university professor or the archeol- 
ogist, would assemble. These would begin their 
collection with a history, a dictionary and a 
bibliography. The architect does not want 
many early editions, but for his work he must 
consult expensive documents. He must have 
accurate authority for his own essays in the 
dominant styles. For we still live in an archi- 
tectural world dominated by precedent. 


It is necessary, both because of the visual 
character of the books and the visual training 
of the profession, that the books themselves 
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be available without resort to the catalog and 
call slip. Like all artists, architects abhor 
cards. Certain public libraries, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, St. Louis among others, make 
special concessions in lending books to archi- 
tects. It is felt that the needs of the architect 
for documents bear so directly on city develop- 
ment that they must somehow be met. 


As to classification, Dewey allows of several 
interpretations. We cannot do better than to 
heed the implications of the term “eclectic” 
architecture. Since most decoration and some 
planning are chosen from the traditional styles, 
the proper emphasis is that of period. Only 
modern buildings should be classed by type. 

There is great need for an index to the 
architectural press, an extension of the work 
being so well done by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany in the Industrial Arts Index for some 
of the architectural magazines. It would be 
a boon to architects for the American Library 
Association to put into print such indexes as 
now exist, however imperfect they may be, by 
printing from the cards of several cooperating 
libraries. The Burnham Library could furnish 
about thirty thousand cards for the principal 
foreign as well as American magazines cover- 
ing the last twenty years. With what a waste 
of time different libraries work at a task which 
should be one of cooperation or else a busi- 
ness enterprise! The Burnham Library in- 
dexes by the type of building, with geographic 
location added. Architects themselves usually 
break up their files and index the plates by a 
numerical system developed from Dewey. 
Many prefer an arrangement grouped numeri- 
cally by subject to an alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

Clippings of news interest and articles from 
duplicate magazines do not present a special 
problem. This is mentioned only because 
sketches for proposed buildings first appear 
in newspapers and should be saved because 
photographs of the completed building may not 
be made for some years. Renderings and other 
useful illustrations from advertising pages be- 
long in the same file. 

Photographs are best arranged geographi- 
cally. Possibly for university or museum work 
arrangement by historic style is best, but the 
average visitors can best use the geographic 
arrangement, and the library classifier is 
spared a tedious process of classification that 
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can easily become very expensive. One point 
I should like to make here is that details and 
decoration, even sculpture and murals, should 
be arranged with the building of which they 
form an integral part. 

In conclusion I should like to call on you 
art librarians present to stimulate in the pro- 
fessional visitor the desire to possess the 
fundamental books, to covet the best, and 
meanwhile to count on your library as an ex- 
tension of the resources in his own library. 


MUSIC FROM THE LIBRARY 
POINT OF VIEW* 


By Barsara Duncan, Sibley Musical Library, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
New York 


A very delightful old gentleman, a librarian 
of the old school, said, when the famous Allen 
A. Brown Collection of Music was presented 
to the Boston Public Library, “That collec- 
tion has no business in the library; music 
isn’t books.” The real truth of the matter was 
that they were books in a language which he 
could not read. If he had seen a certain young 
man, a student at the Harvard Medical School, 
reading scores and becoming so completely lost 
in his own interpretation of the music that he 
read far beyond the hour of his next class, he 
might have understood that so far as the 
musician was concerned no thrilling detective 
story was more absorbing than that musical 
score. 


Because music is a different language and 
also because it is somewhat “temperamental” 
from the point of view of cataloging and classi- 
fication, the librarian or library assistants who 
administer the music collection should be musi- 
cians in the general sense of the term at least. 
The “musical public,” also more “tempera- 
mental” than the regular library patron, asks 
for musical scores in various ways. He may 
ask for Beethoven’s Third Symphony or he 
may call it the “Eroica.” He may call Bee- 
thoven’s Pianoforte Sonata, Op.27, No.2, the 
“Moonlight Sonata.” The composer himself 
would not recognize this “nickname.” Just who 
is responsible for the legend of Beethoven's 
improvising this sonata for the blind girl we 
may never know. Dvorak’s “New World Sym- 
phony,” according to the title-page of the 
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orchestral score, is Symphonie “Aus der 
Neuen Welt” (No.5, E moll), Op.95. It is 
not practicable to fill up the card catalog with 
“see” cards covering all these different ramifi- 
cations, and unless the assistant who admin- 
isters the music collection knows something of 
the subject she may have a bad time of it. 


A symphony or piece of chamber music may 
be asked for by number, by key or by opus 
number. Haydn wrote about one hundred fifty 
symphonies. Obviously there are many in the 
same key. They are not designated by opus 
numbers, nor is the numbering in the different 
publishers’ editions the same. Some are known 
by titles or nicknames, as the “Surprise” 
(Symphonie mit dem Paukenschlag), the 
“Farewell” or “Candle” Symphony (written 
by Haydn as a gentle hint to his patron, Prince 
Esterhazy, that his orchestra was tired and 
needed a vacation), the “Clock,” the “Mili- 
tary,” the “Queen,” etc. In the printed book 
catalog of the Allen A. Brown Collection may 
be found an attempt to bring these different 
editions together and to indicate for example 
by which number the “Surprise” Symphony is 
designated in the Breitkopf & Hartel edition 
as well as the several other well-known pub- 
lishers’ editions. Mozart’s one hundred or 
more symphonies as well as all of his other 
compositions are identified by the Kéchel num- 
ber, which is usually found in parentheses 
after the title. This number is the one given 
to the particular work by Theodor Kéchel in 
his monumental thematic index of Mozart's 
compositions. 


Let me urge the librarian to collect all mate- 
rial possible pertaining to local musical his- 
tory. There is always some one in the town 
who has carefully preserved programs of 
musical performances of visiting celebrities as 
well as local lights. A sympathetic interest in 
and appreciation of these treasures will usually 
be rewarded by the gift of the entire collection. 
Other people hearing of the gift will come 
bringing their most prized possessions and so 
like a snowball the collection will grow. Scrap- 
books containing newspaper notices of musical 


events are valuable records and can be easily 
made. 


Attics are wonderful treasure houses. Never 
miss an opportunity of digging through dusty 
piles of music when the oldest inhabitant gives 
you an invitation. Such treasures as I have 
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found in attics !—the secretary’s minutes of the 
meetings of some long defunct opera club, the 
constitution and by-laws of a philharmonic so- 
ciety which gave concerts of orchestral music 
so long ago that they are only a memory. 
Material of this sort so valuable historically 
in the eyes of the librarian is often sold to 
the junk dealer as old paper. Compositions of 
local musicians and publications by local pub- 
lishers are worth collecting. 

Sheet songs with lithograph titles are inter- 
esting from various points of view. The lith- 
ographs of famous singers, dancers, politicians, 
and historic scenes make interesting exhibition 
material. Filed away in vertical files alpha- 
betically by title and chronologically by decade 
the songs are valuable when some one wishes 
to use music of a particular period in a recital 
or dramatic performance. The work of some 
lithographers is of artistic worth. A certain 
West Point song has a title designed by James 
McNeill Whistler, the famous artist, who for 
a short time was a cadet at the Military 
Academy. It is much sought after by col- 
lectors of Whistleriana and brings a good 
price. 

First editions of the works of famous com- 
posers are just as valuable to the musician as 
first editions of the classics in literature to 
the collector of books. Some of Beethoven's 
symphonies were first published in parts only, 
that is, separate parts for the different instru- 
ments, the scores being issued several years 
later and in octavo size instead of folio as 
were the separate parts. These first editions 
may be identified by the plate number found 
at the bottom of the pages as well as on the 
title page. The thematic index of Beethoven’s 
compositions by Nottebohm gives full infor- 
mation concerning these first editions, even to 
the exact wording of the title page. Dealers 
are beginning to realize that there is a value 
to these things and quite recently in a London 
catalog the first edition of Beethoven’s so- 
called “Moonlight Sonata” was offered at 
twenty-five pounds. 


Certain of Schubert’s songs have the com- 
poser’s autograph on the back of the last page 
of the first edition. Some of his early songs 
were published “in commission by Cappi and 
Diabelli” and in order to keep account of 
the copies sold Schubert numbered and auto- 
graphed each one. The autograph was abbre- 


viated in the copy I found to Sch (in German 
script of course) followed by a little wiggly 
line as though the composer were tired of 
writing his full name. 

I wish that I had time to speak of some 
of the important music books of the year. 
I shall have to content myself with mention- 
ing the new edition, the third, of Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of music and musicians under the able 
editorship of H. C. Colles, who a few winters 
ago was the guest critic of the New York 
Times. The first volume is to appear in Oc- 
tober and the following ones at the rate of a 
volume a month until the five are out. Thirty 
shillings a volume is the price of this inval- 
uable work. 

Georgia A. Diehl, Pasadena Public Library, 
read a paper on 


ART REFERENCE WORK IN A 
WESTERN LIBRARY* 


By Lou Warp, Los Angeles Public Library 


Art reference work in a western library is 
full of interest. Books on architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and allied subjects are a con- 
stant inspiration, and there is always present 
a sense of real adventure in the game of ex- 
tracting from them that single item so essen- 
tial to the happiness of the architect, com- 
mercial artist, or just plain public. Added to 
this aesthetic delight in the books is the con- 
tact with the interesting people who use them. 
During the last few years many artists and 
musicians have established themselves in Los 
Angeles and they all eventually gravitate to 
the Music and Art Rooms in the Library. 

The departmental system of the Los Angeles 
Public Library combines reference and circu- 
lating books and magazines by classes. This is 
very satisfactory, for since all the resources 
of the Library on art and music are concen- 
trated in one department, the material in 
circulating books is made available for refer- 
ence use. In our highly specialized system the 
work naturally divides itself into art reference 
and music reference work, but the department 
is organically one and the members of the staff 
divide their time equally between the rooms. 
This plan is most successful, as it broadens 
the interests and lends variety to the work. 
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Many types of people who use the collection 
are familiar to all art rooms. The research 
work of students in the local colleges and uni- 
versities is largely done with our books be- 
cause the resources of the college libraries are 
somewhat limited. The books on costume, in- 
terior decoration, and period furniture, and 
those on the various architectural periods, fur- 
nish illustrations for the student notebooks. 
Students of both colleges and secondary schools 
constantly desire material on California artists 
and composers, especially those living in Los 
Angeles and its environs. 

Due to the absence of large art galleries and 
art connoisseurs the authoritative volumes on 
painters are much in demand for the prelimi- 
nary identification of supposedly original paint- 
ings. A much less exciting but more satisfac- 
tory mission of the lovely books on the Masters 
lies in the cultural use of the illustrations and 
descriptions of the paintings by clubs and art 
students. They are used also for detail in 
period costume, and a portrait by Rembrandt 
or Velasquez will often provide just the right 
flounce or frill. The costume question we have 
with us always. For such requests, with the 
possible exception of historic costume, the 
picture collection is the first source. 

Our work with the motion picture studios 
has been described elsewhere, but no account 
of the Art Department would be complete 
without mention of the way in which they 
add zest and interest to our work. There is 
real satisfaction in seeing the actual use made 
of the information we so earnestly seek, and 
the films when produced always afford this 
pleasure. “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” 
seemed a child of our own with the plates 
from Latham’s Jn English homes so evident 
in many of the scenes. The musical accom- 
paniment of “Old Ironsides” was immediately 
recognized as the result of several afternoon 
conferences with the musical director, deter- 
mining what songs and pieces had been written 
prior to 1807 or 1808, and could therefore be 
used. Indeed, hardly a picture of any impor- 
tance is filmed in Southern California that 
does not justify this feeling of participation 
and to some extent responsibility on our part. 

An important feature of the reference work 
in the Art Room is the assistance given the 
home builder both in the exterior planning and 
the interior finishing and furnishing of the 
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new house. Southern California is trying to 
develop an architecture suited to the natural 
surroundings and in some way reflecting the 
charm of the early Spanish life. Prospective 
home builders naturally turn to the library. 
The Spanish type by no means satisfies many 
in our city of new homes, and we have busy 
times planning Italian and provincial French 
dwellings as well as providing suggestions for 
the woman who has always lived in a colonial 
house and intends to have one here, although 
building it in a subdivision restricted to the 
Spanish type. 

Following in the footsteps of the house 
builder come the commercial artist and the 
interior decorator whose wants are legion but 
always interesting. We turn from the artist in 
search of designs for a painted Spanish ceil- 
ing to the indignant little decorator whose feel- 
ings are outraged because a chair labeled Vene- 
tian and sent out to an Italian house has legs 
that could be nothing but early Georgian. He 
goes away triumphantly vindicated. When the 
house, Spanish, French, Italian, English, or 
Los Angeles, has been successfully built and 
furnished, the gardens must be planned, the 
patios and pools designed, and again our books 
are called upon for inspiration and practical 
details. 

The Music Room has become so vital a 
factor in the life of the city that it acts 
as a clearing house for information concern- 
ing local and national musical events. The 
greatest aids in this phase of the work are 
the bulletin boards on which are posted forth- 
coming events and critical reviews of those 
that have recently taken place. The work 
with the art and music clubs and these sec- 
tions of the general clubs is quite like refer- 
ence work with clubs of any type. In theory 
we furnish the history of art or music, past, 
present, and future in nearly all regions of 
the globe with related biographical and critical 
material on artists and composers of all times 
and places. In addition to this we provide the 
musical scores and pictures necessary for in- 
terpretation and illustration. 


At present the department is engaged on an 
interesting club project—a survey of the music 
performed in Los Angeles since 1923. Similar 
surveys have been undertaken by other cities 
and a copy of the one made in Denver has 
given us suggestions. Only programs of major 
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worth are analyzed and the preliminary index- 
ing by composer under large musical forms is 
done on cards, the proper tool of all true 
librarians. In order to distinguish quickly 
among the various musical forms, blue cards 
have been used for violin music, pink for 
orchestral, white for piano, and yellow for 
vocal, This left pale green for chamber music, 
and although we were solemnly warned that 
such delicate coloring was suitable only for 
flute or harp music, so far the strings have 
been quite comfortable in this shade. The re- 
sults will be used in the local chapter of Pro 
musica as a basis for future programs. In 
this way Los Angeles should have a balanced 
musical menu with the required number of 
calories of American and foreign composers 
and classical and modern compositions. 

One of the most interesting features of 
music reference work is the providing of mate- 
rial for the understanding and appreciation of 
compositions. A pleasing development this year 
was the series of free lectures on the sym- 
phony programs held in the Library lecture 
room. Contributed by a local musician as her 
share in fostering more general appreciation of 
good music, these lectures, simple, non-tech- 
nical explanations of the symphonies and brief 
accounts of the composer and his place in 
music, were of especial interest to the musical 
novice. 

The completion of the eagerly awaited Song 
Index has eliminated one of the most time- 
consuming and least satisfying parts of music 
reference work. No longer does the elderly 
man, who, as a school boy in New England 
sang, “How doth the little busy bee improve 
each shining hour,” or, “If at first you don't 
succeed, try, try again,’ cause the little busy 
reference librarian to waste her shining hours 
trying and trying again to locate these in the 
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indexes of the Franklin Square song collec- 
tion, the Beacon songbooks and similar reposi- 
tories of these moral songs of bygone days. 

One of the joys made possible by the new 
building is the sound proof piano room where, 
for a period of twenty minutes, music scores 
may be tried over and a selection made for 
home use. The universal appeal of music is 
clearly shown by the various types who reg- 
ister to use this room. The white-haired old 
man, bearded like a prophet of old, is followed 
by a very small boy, and the professional 
singer with all her charm awaits her turn after 
the plain little woman from the Old Ladies’ 
Home with a copy of “Heart Songs” under 
her arm. 

This infinite variety of types of people and 
questions lends fresh interest to each new 
day and sends us home at night, often physi- 
cally weary, but never mentally fagged. As 
we leave we carry away with us the happy 
realization with which we started the day, that 
our lines have fallen in pleasant places. 

General discussion followed the reading of 
the papers. H. W. Wilson gave a brief ac- 
count of the progress made on the Fine Arts 
section of the Standard catalog, which is to be 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company, and 
spoke also of the proposed costume index. 
There was further discussion of an index to 
art periodicals proposed by a committee of the 
Association of Museum Directors. It was 
voted that the incoming chairman appoint com- 
mittees to assist in each of these projects. 

Marian E. Comings read the report of the 
Nominating Committee. The officers elected 
for the coming year are: Gladys Caldwell, 
Los Angeles Public Library, chairman; and 
Annie Hornsby Calhoun, Seattle Public Li- 
brary, secretary. 

Ruta Witcox, Chairman. 
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The meeting of the Business Libraries 
group was held on Thursday afternoon, June 
23, L. Elsa Loeber, librarian, Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, presid- 
ing. The general topic of the meeting was 
INTER-RELATIONS. Four speakers treated the 
subject from different points of view. H. H. 
B. Meyer, Library of Congress, spoke on THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND BUSINESS LIBRARIES; 


Edith Thomas, University of Michigan 
Library, on THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY AND THE 
BUSINESS LIBRARY; Nellie M. Fisher, Library 
Association of Portland, Oregon, on THE 
BUSINESS LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
and Ann White, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chi- 
cago, ON THE COLLECTION OF BUSINESS INFOR- 
MATION BY SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Miss Thomas, in speaking of the relations 
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between the business library and the university 
library, said in substance: 

“The university library has developed as the 
center of research, primarily from an academic 
point of view but widening out in late years 
to include all subjects which touch the uni- 
versity curricula—science, technology, engi- 
neering, business administration, etc. The lit- 
erature which has been written by and for 
business librarians has more and more come 
to include the word ‘research’ and it is this 
word which forms the connection between the 
business and the university libraries. 

“Large business has developed in such a way 
that the highly educated research man plays 
a very important part. It is this research man 
who wishes to use the library. Business does 
not have the space to build up all the con- 
tingent lines of research which the specialists 
may want and along which their studies may 
unexpectedly lead them. The university library 
offers the working laboratory to such men and 
supplements the work of the business library. 
The university library stands in the same rela- 
tion to the business library that the Federal 
Reserve Board does to its banks—subject to 
call.” 


THE BUSINESS LIBRARY AND THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY* 


By Neture M. Fisuer, Library Association of 
Portland, Oregon 


The relationships between the business 
library and the public library are, doubtless, 
the same all over the continent in the matter 
of kind or quality, if not in quantity. It is 
only the presence or dearth of business libra- 
ries in certain districts that introduces the ele- 
ment of variation. The Business-Technical 
Department of the Portland public library 
has been in existence nearly fourteen years 
and it is the only large publicly supported bus- 
iness library west of the Rocky Mountains. 

It must be recognized that the cooperation 
between the private business library and the 
public library depends largely upon whether 
the latter maintains a business department as, 
among others, do Newark, Rochester, Minne- 
apolis, Indianapolis, and Portland. In that 
event, it assumes a much more intimate rela- 
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tionship with the private business library than 
is otherwise possible. 


The general public library has, neverthe- 
less, the opportunity to serve the business 
library in countless ways. It can furnish the 
less generally equipped special library with 
portraits and biographies for the use of house 
organs, its map department can supply geo- 
graphic material, its art and literary treas- 
ures can add their glory to the firm’s adver- 
tising department; back files of state, govern- 
ment, and foreign documents, too rare to be 
found in any except large libraries, can supply 
older general statistics when wanted. 

Two of the most deeply appreciated serv- 
ices rendered by our own general library are 
its index of the local newspapers, which has 
been kept up for many years by our reference 
department, and the files of trade bibliog- 
raphies in the order department. The private 
and public business libraries can aid each other 
in catching reviews and announcements of new 
books. A file of book reviews is used in Port- 
land both by special librarians and by the 
bookstores for recent business books difficult 
to trace elsewhere. Most of all, the public 
business library should be a clearing house for 
local business information. 

Successful cooperation is in no place more 
welcome than in the making out of magazine 
lists and in filling out back files of periodicals 
that are seldom used but valuable when they 
are wanted. In this way the Portland library 
is allowed to use an accounting magazine in 
one of the business libraries in the city which 
it would otherwise not have at its disposal. 
Another function that the public librarian can 
perform for the business librarian is educa- 
tional. She can do her part toward giving busi- 
ness houses in which there are at present no 
libraries, a foretaste of the worth and value of 
such a department. One of the most difficult 
and serious tasks of the public librarian is to 
impress the hard-headed business man with the 
fact that the head stenographer or filing clerk 
cannot learn by a few hours of conversation 
with a librarian how to carry on in his own 
library; to show him what he may expect 
from his prospective library, what are the nec- 
essary qualifications for the person who is to 
render the service required, and what the 
monetary value of such a library might be 
for his company. 
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One wonders if the presence of a business 
library as a branch or department of a public 
library in a community does not rather have a 
tendency to delay, temporarily at least, the day 
of the private business library. I do not say 
that it does, but I wonder if it does. 

There is one great service that the private 
business library bestows upon the public 
library which the latter can never hope to 
return. I refer to the matter of gifts—gifts 
of reports of so highly specialized a nature 
that the public librarian might never know and 
see them but for the business librarian; re- 
ports which again and again have served a 
need in the public library that might other- 
wise have gone unfilled; gifts of magazines 
and society and club proceedings which the 
public library cannot afford to add to its 
already staggering list of serials; gifts of val- 
uable mimeographed local business material 
that is unobtainable shortly after it appears. 
Every year finds our Library and other pub- 
lic libraries enriched by this golden stream, 
for in business libraries these printed words 
often literally mean gold to the world of 
commerce and industry, whose members are 
relying more and more upon such institutions, 
not alone as an aid to worldly success, but as 
the laboratory in which problems of human 
relationships may be examined and studied. 

Ann D. White, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chi- 
cago, read an extremely interesting and in- 
structive paper on THE COLLECTION OF BUSI- 
NESS INFORMATION IN SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
This paper has been published in the Library 
Journal for July, 1927, page 707. 

Mr. Meyer’s paper follows in full. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND 
BUSINESS LIBRARIES 


By H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress 


There is a certain analogy between the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the 
Library of Congress. Both are at the head of 
their kind of institutions in this country, from 
both we look for the final word within the 
field of their interests. The relationship of 
the Supreme Court to the lesser courts of the 
country is clearly defined by law. While 
everyone knows that there is enough legal 
talent and to spare on the Supreme Court 
bench to try any police court case yet no one 
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dreams of having our Supreme Court Justices 
try such cases. They are expected to devote 
their talents to higher things. Not so the 
Library of Congress; in the minds of too 
many of our citizens, including a proportion- 
ate number of business librarians, the idea 
prevails that since the Library of Congress 
can answer all answerable questions it should 
answer them on request. Again not so; the 
Library of Congress seeks to expand its tal- 
ents on higher things leaving the lesser to 
the lesser libraries all down the line. 

The inhibitions of the Library of Congress 
should be recognized, for if they are, much 
time will be saved. There are certain things 
which the Library of Congress can do and 
ought to do because of its immense resources, 
or its peculiar organization. There are other 
things which it can do, but ought not do, 
because other agencies exist nearer at hand 
to do them. Lastly there are still other things 
which it cannot do at all. It is astonishing 
how many persons do not recognize this last 
limitation, as for example the man who wrote 
to the Librarian of Congress, at the height 
of the Peary-Cook controversy, suggesting 
that, since he had all the records at his elbow, 
he forthwith settle the question who discov- 
ered the North Pole and stop further useless 
discussion, or the man who asked for the pop- 
ulation of hell, and expected to get it. Per- 
haps he had discovered a peculiarly intimate 
relation between librarians and the evil one. 


In what follows the term “business libra- 
ries” will be rather inclusive. For the pur- 
pose of this paper it will be defined as a 
library the primary object of which is to 
assist in advancing our material prosperity. 
This would exclude medical libraries and law 
libraries because they do not operate to a 
purely material end, but it would include 
engineering libraries, technical libraries, and 
to a certain extent economic libraries. As 
some of you may know I have frequently 
stressed the cultural value of business and 
similar libraries, although their influence may 
be very indirect. Nor shall I let you forget 
that Athens at its highest point of cultural 
development in the age of Pericles was a 
purely commercial state. The burghers of the 
Dutch and Flemish cities engaged in manufac- 
ture and commerce, even the active supporters 
of the splendid Flemish and Dutch school of 
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painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, while the great Italian Renaissance 
rested on the commercial prosperity of Venice, 
Florence, and other Italian cities. 


The growing importance of business libra- 
ries is nowhere more completely recognized 
than in the Library of Congress. But the 
Library of Congress should be looked upon 
as a reservoir or mine from which basic sup- 
plies are to be drawn, rather than as a service 
station ready to meet emergency situations. If 
you will bear this in mind and exercise a judg- 
ment on the kind of question you submit to 
the Library of Congress, the response will be 
more satisfactory both to you and to it. 

I shall merely touch on the general and 
well-known service which the Library of Con- 
gress renders to business libraries in common 
with all other libraries. By way of example, 
from it you should draw your supply of 
printed cards, you should borrow the rare or 
unusual book or pamphlet occasionally needed 
in your line. It is also one of the sources of 
statistical information contained in documents, 
especially foreign documents, but it should not 
be forgotten that certain business and com- 
mercial statistics are better furnished by well- 
known private concerns, Moody’s and Poor's 
now consolidated, and the Prentice-Hall Serv- 
ice, for instance. There is perhaps no place 
in the country where information concerning 
foreign documents can be so readily obtained 
as at the Library of Congress, which carries 
on exchange relations with practically every 
government on the face of the earth. 

Having been in charge of the Division of 
Bibliography of the Library of Congress for 
many years I am in a position to know that 
the Library of Congress has responded most 
liberally to the needs of business libraries. In 
the first place it has covered certain broad 
questions of interest to many if not all lines 
of business. Take the universal and ever- 
changing and rapidly developing question of 
transportation, while we leave the subject of 
railroads to the Library of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, the Library of Congress 
is giving much time to the study of all other 
forms, air, land, and water. In passing I 
should like to say that the Bureau of Railway 
Economics could not function more liberally 
and impartially if it were a government bureau 
supported by public funds, instead of a cor- 
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poration supported by private funds. In the 
closely related field of communication we are 
at present engaged in an extensive study of 
the laws of radio control of all the more im- 
portant countries, preliminary to a more exact 
and comprehensive statement of our own. Our 
study of the whole question of flood control 
may lead ultimately to a more reliable and 
constant water level in our great rivers on 
which a return and development of river navi- 
gation may rest. 

Among other subjects of widespread interest 
which we have taken up are boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, commercial and busi- 
ness clubs, employers’ associations, etc. This 
group concerns itself mostly with associations 
whose primary object is the stimulation of 
business or the fostering of good business 
relations. 

Another group presenting an entirely differ- 
ent phase of business is made up of such 
subjects as chain-stores, cooperative stores, 
mail order business, business on the instal- 
ment plan, trading stamps, etc. Another group 
consists of employees pensions, unemployment 
and sickness insurance, bonuses, efficiency, and 
efficiency ratings, personnel classification. 
Other studies connected with labor problems 
are trade unions, strikes, lockouts, injunctions 
in labor disputes, arbitration, and labor repre- 
sentation on managing boards. 

Commercial arbitration, patent adjustment, 
and price fixing present other studies of gen- 
eral interest, as are stock exchanges, and the 
various newer forms of stock issue, index 
numbers, business cycles, panics, etc. 

Of individual lines of business the number 
of studies is almost endless, to mention a 
few—baking, baking powder, boots and shoes, 
cabinet and furniture, carpets and rugs, laun- 
dry business, marble, matches, printing and 
publishing, etc. 

Of special commodities the number is still 
greater—artificial silk, borax, catgut, ginger, 
india rubber, peanuts, salt, soap, varnishes. 
We have also prepared lists on advertising, 
cold storage, warehouses, banking, real estate 
business, restaurant business, management of 
a newspaper, etc. 

A few words as to how to use the Library 
of Congress as a reservoir or mine. In 
1911-12 the interest in city planning was 
becoming very keen. The Department of 
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Landscape Gardening of Harvard University 
sent its librarian, Theodora Kimball, down to 
Washington during the summer of 1912 and 
she worked in the Division of Bibliography 
for several months cooperating on a List on 
City Planning later printed in Special Libra- 
ries and subsequently a publication, several 
times revised, of the Department of Landscape 
Gardening of Harvard University. 

About this same time the American Vana- 
dium Company of Pittsburgh, which had been 
incorporated in 1906, became interested in 
preparing a comprehensive list of everything 
that had been printed on vanadium. They 
sent an expert to Washington who worked in 
the Library of Congress for more than half 
a year, which indicates the extent of the 
material available, although some one wickedly 
suggested that it might also indicate the diffi- 
culty experienced in getting at the material. 
However, I had the assurance of the expert 
himself that his sojourn with us had been most 
profitable, 

Our list on the real estate business had its 
origin in a convention of real estate men, and 
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An open meeting of the Committee on 
Library Extension for the discussion of Cana- 
dian library extension problems was held 
June 1, 1927, at 9:30 a. m. Mary J. L. 
Black, Public Library, Fort William, Ontario, 
Canadian member of the Committee, 
siding. 

In her introductory remarks the Chairman 
explained that the meeting was called to talk 
over what Canadian libraries were already 
doing and what would be needed in the next 
twenty years to meet the expected increase of 
population. She spoke of present difficulties, 
such as scattered population and limited finan- 
cial support. She then called on various 
librarians for reports on conditions in the 
various provinces. 

For Ontario, B.- Mabel Dunham of Kitch- 
ener, spoke of the four or five hundred pub- 
lic librarians in the Province, the Library 
Assocation which meets regularly, and of the 
Library School. 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, were represented by Estelle 
M. A. Vaughan of St. John, who read ex- 


pre- 
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like most of the lists on live topics it grew 
by additions and successive rewritings until it 
became one of the most extensive. Similarly 
our two lists on the cotton industry and on 
wool grew by successive revisions until both 
were printed, the former after having been 
taken over and expanded by the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, the lat- 
ter by the Library of Congress itself. 

The Library of Congress has always been 
responsive to business, and will continue to 
be so, but in the increasing multiplicity of 
business interests, and the growing complexity 
of modern life, it should be kept in mind that 
the Library of Congress should be appealed 
to only after you have exhausted your own 
library facilities, and failed to get anything 
from your public and other city libraries, from 
the special libraries in your vicinity, and from 
your state library. 

There were eighty-one present at the meet- 
ing, 

The meeting adjourned subject to the call 
of the Chair. 


L. Etsa Loeser, Chairman. 
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tracts from a paper prepared by Mrs. Law- 
rence, a newspaper woman and a trustee of 
the St. John Public Library. She summed 
up their difficulties as “lack of money, lack 
of education along the lines that will best 
develop a library conscience, and lack of 
proper housing facilities.” She spoke of the 
work done by public libraries in St. John, 
Moncton, and Woodstock, New Brunswick, 
and in Halifax, Truro and Yarmouth, Nova 


Scotia. New Brunswick has no library legis- 
lation, Nova Scotia inadequate laws. The 


Maritime Library Association has been inac- 
tive in recent years. 

For British Columbia, Margaret Clay, of 
Victoria, reported six public libraries and 
a number of library associations. Last No- 
vember, the government appointed a library 
commission of three members, with Norman 
Black as chairman, after an interim during 
which Herbert Killam the secretary, had 
carried on without an advisory board. The 
Commission decided at once to make a sur- 
vey and a program for the future, called on 
the Library Association for help and organized 
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a working research board and an advisory 
council. Questionnaires have been sent out, 
the information tabulated, and two bulletins 
published. 

Herbert Killam spoke of the difficulties of 
working from a capital eighty miles at sea, 
in a province of tremendous distances with 
a scattered and isolated population. Possi- 
bilities for the future are library vans to 
serve regions such as the Fraser Valley, 
further development of traveling library and 
mail service, and interlibrary exchanges. 

Saskatchewan was represented by J. R. C. 
Honeyman of Regina. He told of a public 
library act, fifty years out of date and inade- 
quate, of twenty public libraries, most of 
them very small, with a few larger ones in 
the cities, and of a small government grant 
to libraries. The largest public library is 
in Regina, a city of forty thousand, with sev- 
eral branch libraries. There is no provincial 
library association. Later, Julia W. Mer- 
rill, executive assistant to the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Library Extension, spoke of the 
work of the Saskatchewan Open Shelf and 
Traveling Libraries Branches, which are 
serving rural people all over the province. 

For Manitoba, J. H. McCarthy, told first 
of his own library at Winnipeg, supported 
by the city, managed by a committee of the 
city council instead of a library board. The 
circulation had grown very much faster than 
its income. The provincial government main- 
tains a system of traveling libraries and its 
librarian directs the selection of books for 
some four thousand school districts. It has 
a library commission, but the present mem- 
bers are all government employees, whose 
hands are somewhat tied. The hope for the 
future is for library districts, giving a wider 
area of support than the small town or 
village. 

The discussion swung back to Ontario, 
Fred Landon, University of Western Ontario 
Library, London, reminding the conference 
that Northern Ontario was still in a pioneer 
stage. The older section has the advantages 
of closer population, larger numbers of 
towns and villages, a larger number of rail- 
roads and radios and universities. W. O. 
Carson, inspector of public libraries, told 
of the step forward in 1915 when the law 
requiring a levy of fifty cents per capita 
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was passed. At that time only three libraries 
spent more than that amount. Now the 
A.L.A. has accepted the principle and advises 
$1 per capita. In answer to a question, he 
said that the very small libraries needed 
more per capita than the larger but that many 
of them were not ready to handle it wisely. 


For Alberta, D. E. Cameron, University 
of Alberta Library, Edmonton, was called 
on. He said the Province was still in the 
pioneer stage, the territory wide, the popu- 
lation scattered. Traveling libraries and indi- 
vidua! service from the University Extension 
Department, and from the Woman’s Home 
Bureau Service meet present needs. There 
are a few municipal libraries, receiving small 
government grants. The hope is to develop 
library interest gradually and wait for the 
problem to find itself. The government is 
now working on the question of a district big 
enough to provide high school facilities for 
rural children. A new type of district will 
give a new field for library development. 

For Quebec, a report on the McGill Trav- 
eling Libraries had been sent by Elizabeth 
G. Hall, head of the department. They were 
established in 1901, the first agency of the 
kind in Canada, and were endowed by the 
McLennan family. In the early days they 
traveled from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia, now they still go to Manitoba and 
the Maritime Provinces as well as through- 
out Quebec. The collections contain from 30 
to 40 volumes, with stereoscopic views if 
desired. A fee of $4 is charged to cover 
all transportation charges. Libraries are 
made up individually to fit each community, 
from a collection of over 11,000 volumes. 
They go to small public libraries, to lumber 
camps and military camps, to power com- 
panies, to small communities. The Grenfell 
Mission has several collections. A_ special 
service of theological books has just been 
established for clergymen. 

A general discussion of plans and needs 
followed. John Ridington, University of 
British Columbia Library, spoke of the need 
of a Canadian library association. The chair- 
man called attention to the list of children’s 
books just published by the Toronto Public 
Library. Julia W. Merrill, executive assis- 
tant, A.L.A. Committee on Library Exten- 
sion, spoke of the compilation of Canadian 
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library legislation in the last annual survey 
of education and of other material which had 
been put out for distribution. She told of 
attending the meeting of the British Colum- 
bia Library Association and of visits to the 
capitals of the Prairie Provinces. Chairman 
Lester of the Committee on Library Exten- 
sion was called on and spoke of the similarity 
of extension problems in the northern part 
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The Catalog Section held three sessions, a 
general session, a large libraries’ round table 
on extension of cooperative cataloging and a 
small libraries’ round table on cataloging aid 
to small libraries by library extension agen- 
cies, state libraries, etc. 


General Session 


The first session was held on Tuesday morn- 
ing at 10:00 a. m., Wilmer L. Hall, State Li- 
brary, Richmond, Virginia, chairman, presid- 
ing. 

After expressing appreciation to those who 
had helped with the program, the Chairman 
made several announcements and referred to 
the exhibit of charts illustrating the growth 
of cooperative cataloging and samples of cata- 
loging from larger libraries of the United 
States and Canada. 

Upon motion the reading of the minutes of 
the Atlantic City meeting was dispensed with. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was 
then read and accepted. She reported that 
the number of paid-up members totaled 258. 
Seven regional groups had paid their dues in 
the Section. Cash on hand Nov. 2, 1926, 
$210.21. Cash on hand June 20, 1927, $202.16. 

The reports of Committees followed. 

The report of the Committee on Formation 
of Regional Groups of Catalogers, Mrs. Jen- 
nie T. Jennings, chairman, was read in her 
absence by Mrs. Susan E. Stuhr, Minneapolis 
Public Library, and was as follows: 

“On account of the lateness of the 1926 
A.L.A. conference, the Committee on the 
Formation of Regional Groups has had a short 
year in which to carry on its work and this 
has necessarily limited the accomplishment of 
the Committee, so far as forming new groups 
is concerned. The activities of the groups 
already formed have been gratifying. 

“In response to your request, as Chairman 
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of his own state of Wisconsin. “We must 
recognize that a book hunger exists and try 
to meet it There is a recognition 
among people who are guarding public funds 
that we are working, backed by enthusiasm 
and ideals, for something which is going to 
carry forward the civic spirit.” 


Mary J. L. Brack, Chairman. 
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of the A. L. A. Catalog Section, practically all 
groups which have held meetings this spring 
have considered the subject of the Extension 
of Cooperative Cataloging, and have sent their 
suggestions to you to be used as desired in 
formulating the discussions at the A.L.A. 
conference at Toronto. 

“There have been no new groups organized 
during the year, although preliminary work 
has been done looking to possible future organ- 
ization. 

“Harriet D. MacPherson reports correspon- 
dence with catalogers in Vermont, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware with the object of forming 
new groups. Miss Cooke reports correspon- 
dence with the catalogers of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maine, and New Hampshire. 
The Chairman has been in communication 
with catalogers in the Middle West and in 
Canada. Winifred G. Barnstead has taken up 
the question of organized groups in Eastern 
Canada, and whatever may be accomplished is 
due to her interest and her efforts. Miss Mac- 
Pherson has also cooperated in giving Miss 
Barnstead helpful suggestions on the forma- 
tion of groups. 

“Jeanne F. Johnson has considered the pos- 
sibility of a catalog group in the San Diego 
region, but there is a question as to the num- 
ber of catalogers in that district. Distances 
are so great in California that the catalogers 
are widely scattered. 

“Miss Firmin of Seattle and Kathleen 
Thompson of Birmingham are helping their 
groups to become fully established. There is 
at present no prospect of new groups in these 
regions. 

“Of the groups already formed, several held 
one meeting a year in connection with their 
general regional or state library association 
meetings. Among these are the Southeastern 
Regional Group and the Pacific Northwest 
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Regional Group. As the Southeastern Asso- 
ciation meets biennially the Southeastern Re- 
gional Group plans to hold a business meeting 
in the alternate years in connection with some 
favorably located meeting. The question of 
holding the alternate meeting with the South- 
western Library Association has been raised. 

“The Western New York Group centered at 
Buffalo, has carried on its work during the 
year, but has decided not to keep up the 
organization this coming year. 

“There is no question as to the great value 
of these groups in promoting cataloging as a 
profession and furthering the interests of cat- 
alogers, classifiers, and others interested in 
bibliographic work. The work of your Com- 
mittee has been carried on with faith in the 
future of regional catalog groups, although we 
have no marked progress to report this year.” 

(signed) JENNIE T. JENNINGS, 
Chairman. 


The report was accepted as read. The Chair- 
man suggested that a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the various groups be arranged. 
This was called for Wednesday morning. 

The report of the Directory Committee was 
read by Eliza Lamb, chairman. It was as 
follows: 

“The idea of a directory for catalogers may 
be traced back to 1920 when the A. L. A. Cat- 
alog Section passed a resolution, in accord- 
ance with a suggestion of Mr. Martel’s, that 
an attempt be made to compile a list of cata- 
logers, their salary, experience, etc.—such a 
list to be used ultimately by the A.L.A. 
Headquarters in filling positions. 

“In June 1923 the Catalog Section author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider a directory either in card or printed 
form; and to investigate the list then at 
A.L.A. with a view to making it complete. 
Such a Committee was appointed and made the 
following suggestions to the Catalog Section 
in the summer of 1924: 

“1. That the nature of the register be 
changed to that of a directory, the following 
items being recorded: name, address, phone 
(if in Chicago), position, education, training, 
experience, special line of work, publications ; 
omitting salary received, position desired, items 
then included. Those seeking a change of 
position have the opportunity to register in 
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the more detailed A. L.A. files kept for that 
purpose. 

“2. That the directory be in charge of a 
committee with at least two members in Chi- 
cago. This committee will attempt to make 
the directory as complete as possible. That 
secretaries of the various regional groups be 
asked to cooperate and be responsible for 
members, sending in changes of address and 
new registrations. 

“3. That no attempt be made to print a 
directory until the records are reasonably 
complete, leaving the decision in regard to that 
matter for a later meeting. 

“4. That the directory remain in the A. L. A. 
Headquarters office and a copy of names and 
addresses be furnished the chairman of the 
A. L.A. Catalog Section. 

“5. That membership dues in the Catalog 
Section or regional groups include registra- 
tion, but that a fee of twenty-five cents be 
charged others. 

“These recommendations were accepted ex- 
cept item 3 which was amended to read ‘That 
no attempt be made to print a directory.’ 

“The Committee has continued its work 
since that time. Notices with details for reg- 
istration were inserted in the library period- 
icals and the A. L.A. Bulletin. Letters were 
sent to secretaries of the various regional 
groups asking their aid in securing and keep- 
ing up to date the registrations of their mem- 
bers. A copy of the names and addresses was 
sent to the Catalog Section Chairman. With 
the approval of the Section Chairman and at 
the request of Miss Duncan, managing editor 
of the Library Journal, a list of catalogers 
was compiled for publication in that magazine. 
Three hundred sixty names were printed in 
May 1925 and one hundred forty in March 

1926. Since then fifty registrations have been 
received. 

“As stated in the Committee report for 1926, 
although the original plan was to collect ma- 
terial for a directory, a large proportion of 
the registrations received give only the address. 
The Committee raised the question: ‘Do cata- 
logers wish an address book or a directory? 

In either case material collected during sev- 
eral years is unsatisfactory. For an address 
book it is out of date as few changes are 
ever reported; for a directory it is both out of 
date and incomplete.’ No definite action was 
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taken on this report by the Catalog Section in 
1926 and the Chairman of the Directory Com- 
mittee was asked to prepare this statement.” 

(signed) ExizA Lams, Chairman, 
Directory Committee. 


Some discussion ensued as to the need of the 
directory and Margaret Mann moved that the 
directory be discontinued and that an address 
list be kept by the secretary of the Section. 
At Mr. Martel’s suggestion the matter was 
left in abeyance until the Thursday meeting. 
The motion’ was withdrawn, and no action 
taken at the Thursday meeting. 

Margaret Mann as chairman of the A. L. A. 
Cataloging Committee spoke of work that 
had been accomplished during the year, men- 
tioning the pamphlet on music, edited by Ruth 
Wallace which had just been published and the 
Key for the transliteration of Armenian which 
Library of Congress was printing. The Mas- 
sachusetts Committee on Work with Foreign- 
ers had asked for a plan for cooperative cata- 
loging of foreign books. This was being con- 
sidered by the A. L. A. Catalog Committee as 
well as some plan of getting D. C. numbers 
on L. C. cards. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, 
in the absence of the chairman, Harriet W. 
Pierson, was read by Harriet D. MacPherson. 
It was as follows: 

“The Nominating Committee of the Catalog 
Section of the American Library Association 
takes pleasure in presenting the names of the 
following persons as candidates for the Exec- 
utive Committee of 1928: Chairman, Minnie 
E. Sears, editor, Standard Catalog Series, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, and Columbia 
University School of Library Service; Secre- 
tary, Eliza Lamb, Chicago University Li- 
braries. 

“The Committee feels that the Catalog Sec- 
tion would be fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of two persons so competent to maintain 
the excellent standard set by past committees, 
and so well qualified to advance this branch of 
the profession.” 

(signed) Harriet W. Pierson, Chairman, 

ELten A. HEprick, 
Harriet D,. MACPHERSON. 


The report was accepted as read and upon 
motion the new officers were declared duly 
elected. 
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A paper on the A.L. A. TEXTBOOK ON CATA- 
LOGING AND CLASSIFICATION was then read by 
Margaret Mann, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan. She said in 
substance that the book surveyed the field of 
cataloging and summed up the facts of the 
subject. It was not a code of rules. The 
positive side of cataloging had been stressed, 
not the negative. She concluded by reading 
the twenty chapter headings. Alice S. Tyler, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University stated that library schools had been 
looking forward to having this book for many 
years and she felt that the textbook would 
solve many difficulties both in teaching and in 
libraries. June R. Donnelly, Simmons College 
School of Library Science, enquired as to the 
chapters devoted to classification. 


Suggestions as to THE FORM OF ISSUING 
ADDITIONS TO AND REVISIONS OF LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS SUBJECT HEADINGS were made by 
David J. Haykin, New York State Library, 
Albany. He suggested first, that it would be 
desirable to have a list of subject headings 
published with brief annotations defining the 
headings and establishing differences between 
synonymous headings; second, that it would 
be more satisfactory if Library of Congress 
could issue their additions and revisions at 
frequent intervals on cards rather than in 
pamphlet form. If these were sent out each 
week or month on sheets, similar to the proof 
sheets, they could be used in the catalogers’ 
official list of headings. These suggestions 
provoked discussion as to the advisability of 
asking the Library of Congress to do any 
further work. E. C. Richardson was of the 
opinion that a suggestion like this might be 
helpful as a guide, and we should have no 
hesitation in offering it to the Library of Con- 
gress. 


The Secretary then read the Resolutions in 
reference to the appointment of a Committee 
to consider ways and means of increasing the 
appropriation for the Library of Congress, 
which were presented by the A.L.A. Rela- 
tions Committee of the New York Regional 
Catalog Group. It was moved by Adelaide 
F. Evans of the Detroit Public Library and 
seconded by Mrs. Susan E. Stuhr of the 
Minneapolis Public Library that these Resolu- 
tions together with others on the same subject 
from several regional groups be submitted to 
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the A. L.A. Executive Board. This motion 
was carried. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


Round Table for Large Libraries 


The second session was held on Thursday 
at 2:00 p. m., the Chairman presiding. The 
subject assigned was EXTENSION OF COOPERA- 
TIVE CATALOGING. It was announced that an 
opportunity for discussion would be given at 
the close of the papers. 

The following papers which deal with the 
general aspects of cooperative cataloging will 
be appended to these minutes.* 

COOPERATIVE CATALOGING IN THE FIELD OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN HISTORY by Nathan 
van Patten, Queens University Library, Kings- 
ton, Ontario; THE EXTENSION OF COOPERATIVE 
CATALOGING AND GENERAL LIBRARY COOPERA- 
TION, by Ernest Cushing Richardson, Library 
of Congress; MORE ADEQUATE COOPERATIVE 
CLASSIFYING AND CATALOGING by Henry E. 
Bliss, College of the City of New York Library ; 
SOME PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES OF COOPERA- 
TIVE CATALOGING by David J. Haykin, New 
York State Library, Albany; COOPERATIVE 
CATALOGING OF BOOKS IN THE LESS FAMILIAR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES by Frances R. Foote, 
Public Library, Los Angeles; Ruth Wallace, 
Public Library, Indianapolis. 

EXPERIENCE AND METHODS WITH CARD ORDERS 
by Gertrude Forstall, the John Crerar Library, 
was read in her absence by Grace Osgood 
Kelley. She also read a paper of her own 
THE NEED FOR COOPERATION IN PRODUCING 
EFFECTIVE CLASSIFICATION FOR LIBRARIES. In 
this she pointed out that the present systems 
of classification lag far behind our knowledge 
in many fields, and raised the question “Is not 
this the proper time for a renewed study of 
the whole question, when, in the light of 
experience we can avoid the pitfalls of the 
past and build upon a firmer foundation a 
structure that will continue vital and dynamic 
through its own potential power for growth?” 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO AND COOPERA- 
TIVE CATALOGING was the subject of a paper 
given by Eliza Lamb. After outlining the 
work in cooperative cataloging done by the 
University from 1913 to the present day, Miss 
Lamb concluded by submitting some sugges- 
tions on the expansion of present cooperative 


* See page 344. 
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cataloging prepared by Mr. Hanson for pre- 
sentation at the American Library Institute. 

The meeting was then thrown open for dis- 
cussion. Margaret Mann asked if more analyti- 
cal material was furnished and edited could 
the Library of Congress print it. Mr. Hast- 
ings spoke of the situation in regard to print- 
ing. It was suggested by Mr. Martel that cat- 
alogers who were really interested might vol- 
unteer to submit, at their own expense, titles 
which were perhaps unusual, first ascertaining 
that the books were not already in the Union 
Catalog. Thus, in the course of a few years, 
we would have a union catalog of rare books. 

The Chairman asked for a motion author- 
izing the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider and formulate a plan for cooperative 
cataloging. It was moved by Miss Mann and 
seconded by Mr. Hastings that the new chair- 
man be authorized to appoint this committee. 
This was carried. There being no further 
discussion the meeting adjourned. 


Round Table for Small Libraries 


The Chairman called the third session to 
order shortly after 1:30 p. m. on Friday. The 
subject was CATALOGING AID TO SMALL LIBRA- 
RIES BY LIBRARY EXTENSION AGENCIES, STATE 
LIBRARIES, ETC. 

Dorothy A. Dingle, Toronto Public Library, 
gave the first paper entitled CENTRAL BUREAU 
AID TO SMALL LIBRARIES, ITS POSSIBILITIES AND 
LIMITATIONS. After making a survey of the 
five groups of libraries in the province of 
Ontario, with the Department of Education 
established as the central bureau in very direct 
communication with these libraries, she dis- 
cussed direct and indirect aid given to the four 
hundred small libraries, enlarging on the pos- 
sibilities of assistance through a short course 
library training school and through a possible 
county library system. 

CATALOGING AID GIVEN TO SMALL LIBRARIES 
IN MASSACHUSETTS by E. Louise Jones of the 
Massachusetts Division of Public Libraries, 
gave an idea of the kind of help given to 
libraries of from five thousand to ten thousand 
volumes, having only one librarian. An organ- 
izer is sent out who instructs the librarian in 
the rudiments of cataloging. The mechanical 
work of reorganizing is done by volunteer 
workers with the result that a new interest in 
the library is awakened in the community. 
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THE CATALOG FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
USER OF THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY was the 
title of an address by Frank L. Tolman, New 
York State Library Extension Division. With 
the statement that the catalog is of no use 
to the average user of the library, Mr. Tol- 
man proceeded in a very humorous talk to 
indicate methods of humanizing the catalog 
by means of poetry, maps, and illustrations. 
He closed in a more serious vein by suggest- 
ing that our standpoint in reference to the 
cataloging of books needs careful revision, 
even to the extent of endeavoring to sell the 
value of the book to the public. 

Charles B. Shaw, North Carolina College 
for Women Library, in his paper ANALYTICAL 
ENTRIES FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY suggested that 
catalogers “reformulate on a generous scale 
the present niggardly policy toward analytics, 
and that this body may bring to fruition 
schemes which will provide for the greatly 
extended publication of analytical entries.” 

SUBJECT HEADING WORK FOR SMALL LIBRA- 
RIES by Edith Nichols Snow, Albany Public 
Library, showed the need of a settled list of 
subject headings, and of a central agency to 
act as a transforming or revising agent for 
the small libraries using L. C. headings. This 
would be a step toward solving the problem 
for the small library. 

THE PROBLEM OF HOW MUCH CATALOGING IS 
NEEDED was in the form of recommendations 
for various sizes of libraries presented by 
Susan G. Akers, University of Wisconsin 
Library School and read by the Chairman. 
These recommendations called forth consider- 
able discussion in regard to organizing a col- 
lection. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the 
Chairman announced the meeting adjourned. 

Wrnirrep G. BARNSTEAD, Secretary. 


APPENDIX 


COOPERATIVE CATALOGING IN THE 
FIELD OF AMERICAN AND CAN- 
ADIAN HISTORY 


By NATHAN VAN PATTEN, Queens University 
Library, Kingston, Ontario 


Cooperative cataloging has two principal 
aspects. One aspect—the technical—is chiefly 
of interest to catalogers. It is concerned with 
such matters as uniformity of card sizes, 


standardization of entries, utilization of spe- 
cialized knowledge possessed by individual 
catalogers and of special facilities offered by 
particular libraries, mechanical methods for 
the reproduction of cards, and details of stor- 
age, distribution, and finance. 

The other aspect, here referred to as the 
bibliographical, is of great importance to all 
persons engaged in any form of research that 
requires access to the literature. It utilizes 
the results of cooperative cataloging made 
available in union catalogs and union lists. 


This paper is largely concerned with the 
bibliographical importance of cooperative cat- 
aloging and is limited to a consideration of its 
application to the literature of American and 
Canadian history. 

I have already discussed the type of mate- 
rial, here considered, in my paper “Local 
Printing,” published in the January 15 issue 
of Library Journal. Historical research finds 
its richest field in a study of manuscript 
sources supplemented by contemporary pam- 
phlet literature, newspapers, journals, and 
reports. 

Arundell Esdaile, secretary of the British 
Museum, speaking concerning the preserva- 
tion of a national literature, says “The prob- 
lems of deposit are of two kinds; those of 
finding and securing the less obvious printed 
matter; and those of housing and arranging 
it when found and secured. The process of 
securing the mass of matter is very laborious. 
Many large publishers send in their publica- 
tions automatically; but many small ones do 
not, and these have to be claimed. Before 
they can be claimed their publication has to 
be known, and not by any means all minor 
and provincial or technical publishers enter 
their new books in central lists like the Eng- 
lish Catalogue. They seem in fact to wish to 
conceal their existence. The probability is 
that they have means of reaching their public, 
by local or trade journals, and do not need to 
advertise ; and also that they sometimes simply 
do not know of their legal obligation to deposit 
copies. A very few are recalcitrant and give 
trouble. . . . . The mass of minor literature 
is great now; it grows yearly, and in a cen- 
tury may be unmanageable if it be not taken 
in hand. Certain it is that if what is 
to be of value in the future is to be selected 
the process of selection will take longer, cost 
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more, and be worse done than the preservation 
and cataloging of the whole.” 

These remarks referring to local English 
publications, apply with even greater force to 
similar publications, past and present, in both 
the United States and Canada. 

Many state bibliographies have been pub- 
lished. For the purpose of demonstrating the 
importance of coordinated activity in collect- 
ing and cataloging local printing, | have made 
certain inquiries using as a basis three pub- 
lications of this character, namely Norman 
Fee’s very important Catalogue of pamphlets, 
journals and reports in the Public Archives of 
Canada, Earl G. Swem’s Bibliography of Vir- 
ginia, one of the best available works of its 
kind, and the catalog of the Calvin Morgan 
McClung historical collection of books, pam- 
phlets, manuscripts, pictures and maps relating 
to early western travel and the history and 
genealogy of Tennessee and other southern 
states, published by the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Fee’s catalog contains entries for 2,931 
pamphlets relating to Canadian history and 
published prior to Confederation, Swem’s bib- 
liography, 6,981 entries relating to Virginia, 
and the McClung catalog, 297 Tennessee im- 
prints. 

A careful checking of these 10,209 titles 
against a depository catalog of Library of 
Congress cards reveals that printed cards are 
available for about 35 per cent. 

Of the 2,931 entries in Fee’s catalog about 
50 per cent are to be found entered in the cata- 
logs of three other important Canadian libra- 
ries, although these three libraries have over 
twice as many separate titles for other Cana- 
dian pamphlets not found in the Archives 
collection. 

This reveals the difficulties in the path of 
the research worker in the field of American 
and Canadian history and how impossible it is 
to reach an assurance that all the available 
source material has been consulted. 

The remedy undoubtedly lies within the 
scope of well-organized and adequately sup- 
ported cooperative cataloging. 

When the immense field to be covered is 
considered it seems quite evident that there 
must be a distribution of labor. It is beyond 
the capacity of any single agency, under exist- 
ing conditions, to do the necessary checking 
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involved in the creation of a union catalog, 
approximately complete for source material 
in the field of American history, contained in 
American libraries. 

Spasmodic efforts will accomplish little 
towards reaching such an objective. 

Let us then consider possible means by 
which a union catalog, to cover all printed 
matter relating to the history of the United 
States and of Canada, may be created. 


I. Relation to the general subject of cooper- 
ative cataloging. 


It is obviously desirable that any activity in 
the field of cooperative cataloging be carried 
on as a unit in a general scheme. This postu- 
lates uniform cataloging practice and the 
mechanical production of cards uniform in 
size and style. Since by far the greater 
number of printed cards already available for 
use in a union catalog are those issued by the 
Library of Congress, few will dissent if these 
cards are adopted as standard and the cata- 
loging practice of this library followed with 
such modification as is made necessary by an 
enlargement of the field covered by the printed 
card. 


II. Delimitation of the field. 


Although it may be worth while consider- 
ing delimitation on the basis of period, subject, 
or type of material, in each case there exists 
the objection of overlapping. This may be 
avoided by restricting the activity of each co- 
operating agency within a limit determined by 
the place of publication. Assuming that the 
active cooperating agency in any state or 
province was to be the state or provincial 
library working in cooperation with the state 
or provincial historical society, such an agency 
would confine its efforts to books, pamphlets, 
and journals published within its own state 
or province. The most complete collections 
relating to the history of any particular state 
would naturally be expected to exist within 
the borders of that state. The state libraries 
are already, in a majority of the states, in 
close touch with the other libraries of the 
state, and with local publishing activities. 
Many state historical societies possess very 
fine libraries and are in a position to render 
invaluable advice and encouragement.- Where 
it is impracticable to utilize the state library, 
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the central agency for a particular state may 
be, instead, the library of the state university, 
or possibly the principal public library. 


III. Financial consideration. 


Printed cards produced in the cooperative 
cataloging of the local literature of history 
would be utilized principally (1) in union cat- 
alogs, (2) in cataloging in other libraries, and 
(3) as bibliographical tools by research work- 
ers. The revenue to be derived from the sale 
of cards would be limited. The average edi- 
tion would probably not exceed fifty copies. 
It is unlikely that the sale of cards would 
bring in enough even to meet the cost of cata- 
loging and printing, aside from the expense 
involved in their distribution. Inadequate 
financial support would be fatal and this 
should be assured before work is undertaken 
in any state or province. Possible sources of 
support include (1) government grants, (2) 
subscriptions from libraries and others, (3) 
subsidies from historical societies, (4) endow- 
ment by educational corporations or interested 
individuals, (5) contributions by publishers to 
cover the expense of cataloging their own 
publications, and (6) revenue derived from 
the sale of cards. 


IV. Procedure. 


1. Material published prior to the begin- 
ning of the plan in any particular state. 
Preparation of copy covering items printed 
in the state and not already in the Library of 
Congress Union Catalog. This would include 
first material in the state library and finally 
material in other libraries both within and 
without the state. 


2. Current material. Preparation of cards 
for uncopyrighted material published in the 
state (assuming that copyrighted material 
would be largely covered by Library of Con- 
gress cards). The extensive checking neces- 
sary would probably require the service of 
library assistants definitely assigned to such 
work. It might ‘be necessary to send such 
assistants into the field to visit the various 
libraries of the state, as well as local printers, 
for the purpose of gathering data concerning 
material not in the state library. Some con- 
tribution towards the final completion of an 
accurate record of all printed matter originat- 
ing in any particular state might be made by 
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local historians, book-collectors, and particu- 
larly by graduate students at various universi- 
ties, working in the field of American history 
as a part of the requirements for advanced 
degrees. 


V. Utilization of results. 


The results of cooperative enterprise, along 
these lines, would be available to scholars in 
the form of printed cards, filed in various 
union catalogs at centers of research and in 
partial sets of cards devoted to specific phases 
of American history where required, also in 
the form of check-lists and bibliographies, 
based upon the printed cards, and to libraries 
for use in cataloging their own holdings and 
acquisitions and as a guide to desiderata in the 
development of their collections. 


VI. Unlocated Material. 


Many books and pamphlets known to have 
existed from references occurring in contem- 
porary works, particularly in early newspapers, 
are today unknown even in single copies. In 
the case of newspapers it is much easier to 
compile a check-list of newspapers published 
in the smaller cities and villages of the 
United States or Canada, than it is to locate 
complete or even partial files of such pub- 
lications. When such titles are discovered it 
would be a valuable contribution to historical 
research, if tentative entries on cards could be 
prepared, thus putting such items upon per- 
manent record. This would increase the pos- 
sibility that copies of such missing publica- 
tions might ultimately be located and acquired 
by the libraries most interested. 

In this paper, I have purposely refrained 
from any discussion of such aspects of the 
problem of cooperative cataloging as relate 
to the agency or agencies that would actually 
handle the printing, storage, and sale of printed 
cards. Other contributors to this symposium 
will no doubt consider this matter in detail. 

Personal experience has shown me that any 
competent printer, with a little effort and 
working under the direction of competent 
catalogers, can produce creditable printed 
cards comparing favorably with those of the 
Library of Congress. An edition of fifty 
copies costs between sixty cents and eighty- 
five cents, depending upon local conditions. 
Should more libraries produce printed cards 
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within limited fields and not duplicating those 
of the Library of Congress, such cards might 
be readily added to a central stock either at 
the Library of Congress or elsewhere and 
sold upon relatively the same basis. The reve- 
nue accruing from such sales less an over- 
head charge made by the central agency could 
be placed to the credit of the producing 
library and periodical settlements made in cash 
less debits for cards purchased by the produc- 
ing library for its own use. When the econ- 
omy, effected by the use of printed cards in 
routine cataloging, is considered in comparison 
with the cost of independent cataloging and 
the production of typewritten cards, the pres- 
ent charges for printed cards are extremely 
low. A higher charge for cards produced in 
connection with a well-developed scheme of 
cooperative cataloging would be justified and 
might operate to make the extension of such 
a scheme more possible. 
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THE EXTENSION OF COOPERATIVE 
CATALOGING AND GENERAL 
LIBRARY COOPERATION 


By Ernest CusuinGc RicHarpson, Library of 
Congress 


There has been such a surprising increase 
of cooperative cataloging in 30 years, such 
a wealth of experience gained, and such a 
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variety of aspects of the matter developed, 
that it is hard to choose what to say at this 
time. 

The main thing to say is perhaps that it 
has been and is already extending at break- 
neck speed in several directions, that it is a 
question whether to put on brakes or put on 
more current, and in either case at what 
points to apply. 

Probably the best approach is to review the 
actual demands for extension now being made. 

The present active demand takes two main 
lines: (1) the extension of the published card 
system, (2) the extension of the Union Cata- 
log. To these lines may be added, (3) cooper- 
ative subject cataloging and the closely related 
topic, (4) cooperative analytical cataloging. 
These 4 problems in cooperative cataloging are 
so intertwined with one another and with other 
lines of interlibrary cooperation; selection, 
purchase, storage, classification, lending, ref- 
erence, information, that they can only be prac- 
tically discussed as aspects of a general prob- 
lem, of which published cards and union 
finding lists are simply the most urgent aspects. 

1. The extension of the published card 
system. This paper has its origin in a gen- 
eral demand by catalogers associations for 
more published cards. The matter has been 
publicly discussed at many meetings. Various 
publishing expedients have been suggested and 
experimented with e. g., Mr. Hall’s plan of 
lending cards for copying. The situation re- 
minds one of the similar situation in the years 
just preceding the undertaking by the Library 
of Congress to publish its printed cards. Now, 
as then, the commonest idea is that the A. L. A. 
should do it if the L. C. cannot. The fact 
is that the L. C. system, although it now 
serves 3,900 libraries, includes 1,000,000 titles 
and has 90,000,000 cards in stock, has long been 
unable to meet the legitimate demand. 

Many local libraries have therefore been 
forced to supplement by printing their own 
cards, Some have done this on a rather large 
scale, e. g., John Crerar, New York Public, 
Boston, Harvard, University of Chicago, etc. 
A few of these publish their cards in the sense 
that they sell full sets for bibliographical pur- 
poses. A very few (John Crerar) furnish in- 
dividual titles for cataloging, but most decline 
to be bothered with the detail of marketing 
individual cards. The net result is that only 








































































those large libraries which use enough copies 
of the card to justify printing have the benefit 
of printed cards and these libraries duplicate 
printing to a considerable extent as well as 
duplicate to a very large extent the most ex- 
pensive types of cataloging. 

In the light of the experience of nearly 30 
years of card publishing what seemed an irra- 
tional situation to begin with, seems doubly 
so now. 

Though the point has been reached after 
nearly 30 years experience where there are 
1,000,000 titles in stock and 33,000 or more 
titles are issued in a year, a vast number of 
titles are still cataloged independently in 
manuscript, in from 2 or 3 to 2 or 3 score 
duplications, at an average cost of from 50 
cents to $2 or even $3 per title, plus an aver- 
age of 3 cents per card for copying from 3 
to 30 cards per library, while if introduced 
into the published system, even 2 or 3 libraries 
cooperating would produce the more legible 
printed card at a considerable saving. This is 
precisely the waste which the printed card 
system started to do away with nearly 30 
years ago. 

Incomplete as the system still is, nearly 4,000 
libraries use it and consumed some 10,000,000 
cards last year. 

It is hard for various reasons to judge of 
the savings effected, but it has been roughly 
estimated that with something allowed for 
quality it now means an annual saving to 
American catalog budgets of $1,000,000. 

The fact that the system is practically com- 
plete for current American copyright books 
gives a concrete demonstration of what it 
would mean to cataloging to have it entirely 
complete so that it might be used automatically 
for all titles. 

Three ways have been suggested for organ- 
izing this, (1) simple extension of present sys- 
tem by the Library of Congress, (2) a sup- 
plementary organization under the direction of 
the A. L. A., (3) the whole matter turned 
over to some commercial concern like the R. R. 
Bowker Company or the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

Before discussing the matter further, how- 
ever, let us consider briefly the three other 
lines of cooperative cataloging extension, 
Union, Subjects, and Analytical because of 
the intimate relationship of the four lines to 
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one another and to plans for cooperation in 
the selection, purchase, storage, classification, 
lending, and information services. 

This brings us to: 

2. The extension of union finding lists. 
The gist of this problem is the need of direct- 
ing library clients to the location in other 
libraries of books which cannot be found at 
home. In the older library practice it was the 
custom to let the reader hunt such books for 
himself. Modern practice is deeply concerned 
with helping readers to find elsewhere, if not 
at home. Pending better aids, this is now 
carried on laboriously and imperfectly by 
means of correspondence and the printed cata- 
logs of other libraries, with such fragmentary 
union lists as now exist. The matter is sim- 
plified by lists of special collections in various 
libraries, but its right solution is to be found 
only in the extension of union cataloging of 
specific individual titles. 


In union cataloging it is convenient to make 
distinction between union finding lists and 
union catalogs, between cumulative card lists 
and printed lists, between lists of special col- 
lections and lists of individual titles. The 
union finding list or union catalog is the in- 
dicated method for locating books for entire 
library visiting or borrowing. These catalogs 
may be distinguished into: (1) guides to 
groups of books, such as the Johnston Mudge, 
and (2) guides to individual titles. The latter 
may be again distinguished into union finding 
lists which aim to locate one or a few copies 
and union catalogs which include all books 
in a group of libraries or all copies of a given 
title in all libraries. 

The active demand for the extension of 
union finding lists is shown by the actual ex- 
tension of union cumulative card finding lists 
both in America and Europe, the increase both 
in the number and importance of printed union 
lists, the increasing demand by university 
libraries through correspondence on behalf of 
their research students, and by the formal offi- 
cial demand of such bodies as the Woods Hole 
biological conference, the American Medical 
librarians, and the League Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation, for some means of 
locating copies. 

Perhaps the most significant and certainly 
the most extensive development of union find- 
ing lists is the 56 full depository sets and 44 
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partial sets of cards published by the Library 
of Congress. 

These are all contributions to the machinery 
of the local library in finding for its clients 
books in other libraries. They are strictly 
union lists in that they not only include (in 
separate alphabet) titles in the local library 
and titles in the Library of Congress, but even 
the L. C. cards include perhaps 10 per cent 
of material not in the Library of Congress but 
in other government libraries and other libra- 
ries which furnish copy for L. C. cards. 

Further than this many of these depository 
collections now introduce large numbers of 
printed cards from other libraries which print 
these cards, John Crerar, University of Chi- 
cago, Harvard, etc. Several of these union 
catalogs must number towards 1,500,000 titles, 
while the Library of Congress Union Catalog 
which adds by exchange the printed cards of 
all printing libraries, now contains in its 2 
alphabet lists twiceas many. As most of these 
are in full bibliographical form and printed, 
this forms the largest bibliography in existence 
except the Brussels Repertory and by far the 
largest which is edited to strict bibliographical 
standards. It forms an invaluable basis for the 
extension of American union cataloging. 

The number and size of large union cata- 
logs abroad has also increased. The Brussels 
list contains in author and subject form some- 
thing like 13,000,000 cards, representing per- 
haps 5,000,000 titles. The Frankfurt and Berlin 
union lists contain perhaps 3,000,000 titles each 
and the various local catalogs such as those of 
Zurich, Basle, Berne, etc., contain smaller but 
considerable numbers. 

The printed union lists have also rapidly 
increased. Most of these are of rather limited 
subjects or forms of books. The favorite field 
for this is periodicals and the greatest exam- 
ple to date, the A. L. A. Union list of serials 
which covers perhaps 75,000 titles. Berlin now 
proposes to print its union catalog of Prussian 
libraries with its 3,000,000 titles. 

The vigorous demand for the extension of 
union finding lists is not confined to simple 
author finding lists, but is carried to classified 
lists such as that of Brussels, or the more 
popular modern form of alphabetical subject 
lists. This has recently been urged by serious 
investigations abroad and at the Library of 
Congress. 
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The matters of cooperative subject catalog- 
ing and cooperative analytical cataloging may 
be dismissed very briefly in order to save time 
for our main point of discussion and because 
they are bound to be discussed more fully at 
some other place and time. 

As to: 


3. The extension of cooperative subject 
cataloging. This is of course involved in all 
public card work, or should be. The subjects 
are printed on the cards. The subject catalog 
is formed automatically by writing on and 
alphabetizing the subjects. If therefore the 
supply of public cards should be carried and 
near completion, it would by the same token 
provide material for the universal subject 
catalog asked for by Mlle. Bonnvie in the 
League Committee and by many other Euro- 
pean and American research students. A few 
depository sets of these would make by far 
the most useful and most time-saving as well 
as the most extensive bibliography ever gath- 
ered. Meantime, there are two shortcomings 
to which practical attention might be given. 

In the first place, the subject headings are 
not yet sufficiently standardized to allow of 
either automatic application of printed cards 
or the freest cooperation by other libraries in 
the cataloging of new titles. The greatest con- 
tribution to extension at the present moment 
would be therefore the carrying through of 
the standardizing of these subject headings as 
thoroughly as the cataloging rules have been 
standardized. 


In the second place, many published cards 
are not provided with subject headings at all. 
The first extension would seem to be the syste- 
matic provision of such cards with their sub- 
ject headings. It is a matter of constant 
embarrassment in the ordering of cards to find 
that they are incomplete, and it is perhaps not 
too much to say that it would be better not 
to publish than to publish before cataloging 
is completed by subject headings, and class 
numbers. 

A simple first extension of union subject 
cataloging would be to have somewhere one 
subject catalog with all L. C. cards and infor- 
mation. There is, I believe, no subject catalog 
which contains even all L. C, published card 
titles. The Library of Congress catalog con- 
tains of course cards of all its own printed 
titles, but one tenth of the cards published by 
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it are cards for other libraries, and of course 
the great quantities of cards published by the 
John Crerar Library, New York, Boston, Har- 
vard, Chicago University, and the rest are not 
included at all. 

This leads to the observation that the Li- 
brary of Congress catalog contains at least 
another million printed titles from other libra- 
ries which could be almost but not quite auto- 
matically introduced into a union subject 
catalog. 

But what a waste to have such bibliography 
in actual existence, printed, with subjects 
largely assigned and needing chiefly to be 
copied and re-alphabetized. 

Further than this it must not be forgotten 
that many first rate catalog departments have 
been independently at work for many years on 
their written alphabetical (dictionary) cata- 
logs of subjects, and including analytical as 
well as whole title entries. If only some 
synthesis or union catalog of these could be 
organized, it would be a subject bibliography 
of incredible usefulness, at a very modest 
cost compared with its usefulness, if simple 
methods should be used. If this could be 
printed by H. W. Wilson Company methods, 
so much the better but one copy with photo- 
stat information service would greatly miti- 
gate the scandal of the waste of so much first 
class subject cataloging. 

4. The extension of cooperative analyti- 
cal cataloging. Actual agitation for this 
takes the line of (1) whole volume sets, (2) 
finished works by various authors con- 
tinuously paged, (3) serials. 

There is no question about the demand for 
all of these by a certain number of users. 
There is no question that it ought to be very 
greatly extended in all lines. The question is 
where reason leaves off in the matter of 
method. 

There are a good many eager users who 
insist, some even truculently on extending all 
three kinds, even serials, by the published card 
system. The trouble is that even the best 
specialist users do not aud cannot visualize the 
consequences of what they ask, if it should be 
applied equally to the needs of other specialist 
users. 

a. The extension of printed card analysis at 
the Library of Congress on the Hanson plan 
is well under way, and can be pushed farther 


as fast as funds permit. It pays for itself, and 
if the receipts could in government usage be 
covered back into printing fund would 
progress reasonably. 

b. The considerable farther printing of 
select titles on a large scale of the memorial 
volume type, and similar collection of mono- 
graphs by single authors in a single volume 
where the monograph is part of the value of 
a volume needs special attention. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for cooperative work and 
only needs doing, but within careful limits to 
avoid catalog overloading. 

c. The analysis of serials is another matter 
and it may fairly be hoped that experience has 
brought us to the point of definite exclusion 
of said analyticals from the public card cata- 
log in favor of the cumulative printed bibli- 
ography. 

In the old days (and not older than 10 years 
either) many professors of science could 
hardly let go of the idea that the librarian was 
at fault in his professional duty, and lacking 
in sympathy and judgment not to insert written 
analytical cards of his special periodicals in 
the public card catalog. 


At one time we were so impressed with the 
value of analyticals and the one alphabet and 
card system that we took hold seriously of 
the problem of having printed by the A. L. A. 
the analytics of the large line of the best 
serials, and a good many cards were printed 
but the system came to an end because of the 
overloading problem. It was worth its cost 
however to demonstrate its impracticability for 
the card catalog. 

Of course it was the development of the 
Wilson cumulative system which helped and 
made possible the abandonment of the ex- 
pensive and cumbersome serial card analysis. 

The experience of the Zurich Index points 
in the same direction as the A.L.A experi- 
ment, and is if possible even more suggestive. 
This splendidly executed work, publishing 
about 38,000 titles annually, was nearly 
swamped by its accumulation of stock and 
some of its subscribers quite swamped, in the 
attempt to use it, by the cost of filing. Yet 
Zurich Index handled only 38,000 titles out of 
the 250,000 titles which the International 
Catalogue gathered annually for science alone 


and out of a probable million titles in all 
classes. 
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Imagine introducing 1,000,000 serial analyti- 
cals annually into a main catalog, or imagine 
carrying the average L.C. stock of 75 cards 
per title—75,000,000 cards per year added to 
stock ! 

The most recent manifestation of this per- 
fectly natural wish by the inexperienced 
specialist for analysis in his field in the cata- 
log, has been the serious and earnest request 
that librarians would card print and insert in 
their catalogs the chemical, biological, and 
other scientific abstracts. 

Returning now to the matter of published 
card extension, let me in the first place call 
attention to the fact which gives main point 
and title to this paper, i.e. the fact that all the 
other forms of cooperative library service now 
in process of rapid extension; selection, pur- 
chase, storage, classification, lending, and in- 
formation are based on and dependent on the 
extension of cooperative cataloging for their 
efficiency. 

The interdependence is obvious, interlibrary 
lending eg. depends on union lists. The 
published card system produces 57 such lists 
well distributed. 

Information service by the same token de- 
pends on union lists for location information 
and has equally the 57 card lists with the 
most authoritative and detailed bibliographical 
information. One could make a whole paper 
on these interdependencies. I limit myself to 
one detail, purchase. 

A by-product use for the union list of 
practical value in administration has developed 
in this matter of purchase. It proves to serve 
as automatic aid, (particularly the smaller 
lists) positively as purchase list and nega- 
tively in the elimination of unnecessary dupli- 
cation, for the department tends to add first 
the books which its readers cannot find in or 
borrow from neighboring libraries, instead of 
duplicating. The use of the finding list of 
European historical collections showed con- 
clusively that this operates automatically, not 
only to increase the total but to improve the 
distribution. This will be true also of the 
union lists of serials. 

The same thing appears as to the big union 
card list in the working out of the A.L.A. 
plan for increase of American stock of re- 
search books. With the union catalog, opera- 
tions are simplicity itself. Offers are searched 
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both in L.C. and union catalogs. If in neither, 
it means no located copy in America. If price 
is right, books suitable for L.C. and funds 
permit, the L.C. gets. If not, the fact of offer 
is notified to libraries which specialize in this 
class. 

As we are now discussing the extension of 
published cards, note again two by-products 
either of which might justify cost of inde- 
pendent production, and therefore give a triple 
value. These are 

1. 57 more or less union catalogs of from 
1,200,000 to 3,000,000 or more titles. 

2. 57 bibliographies of equal size and high 
bibliographical value, together with an endless 
multitude of minor bibliographies, made up 
out of these. 

In 1926 there were 56 depositories of the 
full set of cards not counting 44 partial sets. 

It is obvious that the extension of this 
triple usefulness so as to cover every title re- 
ceived in any of our libraries would produce 
a tool in 57 copies unparalleled in its ability 
to save the time of research workers, edu- 
cators and students of all sorts, and I believe 
efficient for saving of paid time of library 
administration to many times the cost of the 
whole investment. 

Passing now to the matter of method. How 
shall extension be brought about? Of course 
the system is extending all the time. Thirty- 
three thousand titles are added each year. 
The question is of extending more; first cur- 
rent non-American imprints, second older 
titles. It is a question of what to do first, 
that is selection, and how to increase pace, 
which is a financial question. 

The problems of method concern, (1) 
copy, (2) printing and publication. 

The theory of providing copy is sufficiently 
worked out by the Hanson method for set 
analysis; copy is contributed and enough sub- 
scribers guaranteed. 

The elements of publishing cost are: (1) 
building space, (2) printing, (3) distribution. 

The L.C. at present provides building, the 
cataloging of nine-tenths of the published 
total and it subscribes to the first one hundred 
cards. The amount of sales, (L.C. included) 
covers the expense of printing and distribu- 
tion with a reasonable reserve margin in cash, 
which is covered back into the United States 
Treasury, and a larger one in stock. If the 
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L.C. could stand extension on building and 
one hundred subscriptions, it would be easy 
enough to provide the additional copy and 
even unload the L.C. of a part of the copy 
production burden. The system would simply 
extend by extending. 


As before said, the methods for doing 
actually proposed are: (1) commercial, (2) 
A.L.A., (3) L.C. 


The commercial is not wholly absurd. 
Printing and distribution are now taken care 
of commercially, copy could be had by co- 
operation. Only rent remains, and the present 
profit on sales would probably cover that, and 
a bit of profit to boot. Another cent might 
yield real profit and be guaranteed by libra- 
ries. It would however be highly wasteful 
in view of the splendid organization now set 
up to duplicate plants. It would be still more 
wasteful for the A.L.A. to undertake it. 


On the other hand however, it is a very 
practical question whether the A.L.A. might 
not help with an auxiliary staff for gathering 
the copy and editing it so far as contributed 
by outside libraries, doing this in or near the 
Library of Congress, after the analogy of the 
precedent of the auxiliary staff to apply the 
D.C. classification to the printed cards. More- 
over, the A.L.A. might secure additional 
financial support, supplementing L.C. opera- 
tions after the analogy of the recognized sup- 
plementary endowments which take account of 
the fact that in matters which affect American 
libraries widely there is a place for private 
and cooperative financial aid. Supplementing 
the well-considered and organized operations 
of the L.C. for its own established direct ends 
is a very live and very practical question. 


The present L.C. system, with A.L.A. side 
support, moral, editorial, and financial looks 
at present like the only common sense method. 


I add that some practical experiments are 
being made at the L.C. as to methods of 
selecting titles for first extension, gathering 
copy, and various other details. 

Finally I add from my detached positien as 
chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on Bibli- 
ography, as well as Consultant to the Librarian 
of Congress, with the expressed duty of pre- 
senting matters of interest to cooperating 
libraries in the A.L.A., that two years study- 
ing of the machinery of copy production and 


card publication at the Library of Congress, 
as organized by Messrs. Martel and Hastings 
fills me with unbounded admiration. 

I venture to add still further that I have a 
new appreciation of the sympathy and insight 
of the Librarian of Congress in all matters 
of legitimate cooperation affecting the library 
welfare of the nation, which are within the 
library scope and means, and a new and un- 
qualified respect for the value of what his 
preventive judgment and courage in avoiding 
unwise committments, saves us from. I was 
very deeply engaged in the move for printed 
cards thirty years ago. In this matter and in 
a dozen lesser in the meantime, the Librarian 
of Congress has managed somehow, after he 
was fairly convinced of a need, to meet this 
need and the wishes of librarians in a larger 
way than they anticipated or ventured to hope. 


MORE ADEQUATE COOPERATIVE 
CLASSIFYING AND CATALOGING 


By Henry E. Butss, College of the City of 
New York Library 


We librarians face a yearly production of 
over 20,000 books and pamphlets, American, 
English, and foreign, which crowd into our 
rooms and shelves and which we must under- 
take to classify and catalog. Other thousands 
do not come to our shores; and still others 
we keep out or turn our backs on; but we 
have about 20,000 on our hands. 

The Library of Congress accessions yearly 
over 100,000 “volumes” (including the more 
important pamphlets). About 18,000 come 
through copyright, about 25,000 are purchased, 
new and old, and about 20,000 are publications 
of government, national and state. Gifts, 
transfers, and bindings make up the total. 
This great library numbers over 2,300,000 
“volumes” in its modern classification. It cat- 
alogs over 80,000 yearly, adding 30,000 new 
titles, and filing over 300,000 new cards. Some 
8,000,000 copies of its catalog cards were last 
year sold to 3,700 subscribers for $166,000. The 
stock of these cards, comprising nearly 
1,000,000 titles, is estimated to contain some 
80,000,000 cards. There are 56 “depositories” 
in this great cataloging service, besides 41 
“partial depositories” for more special inter- 
ests. The immense union catalogs here and 
in Europe have each accumulated from 3,000,- 
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000 to 5,000,000 cards. Dr. Richardson tells 
us there are altogether some 10,000,000 books 
for bibliography and library economy and soon 
there will be 10,000,000 cards. 

“More adequate” does not imply criticism; 
it only indicates extension of the great and 
estimable service now rendered by the Library 
of Congress, the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the Decimal Classification. If these 
have shortcomings, let us defer the criticism. 
They have accomplished so much that we de- 
sire them to go on with us, and to let us go 
on with them. That is the first measure in 
cooperation. They have helped us so much, 
let us try to help them where they seem to be 
overburdened and say so. That is the next 
step in cooperation. 

That $166,000 last year purchased our L. C. 
cards, but hardly paid for them. A square 
deal would require that they pay for them- 
selves. Cooperation can and should do this. 
Let us figure it out. Here are a few sugges- 
tive data and figures.” 

Libraries do not purchase everything pub- 
lished; they select. Let us estimate on that; 
that is the practical thing. Of American 
newly published books estimate 6,000; of 
purchased new English and foreign 10,000; 
of old and recent books not yet cataloged 
10,000; of books in special fields 4,000; and of 
government publications 10,000. That would 
annually amount to 40,000 books and pam- 
phlets to be classified and cataloged in cooper- 
ative service. These would be selected by 
some hundred cooperating libraries, the chief 
being the Library of Congress, which, how- 
ever, would not possess all these books. That 
is the third step in more adequate cooperation. 

How much would it cost to do all this? Is 
$1.00 a book a high estimate for the clas- 
sifying and cataloging—10 books a day 2,500 
a year for one cataloger? Let us estimate 
that. It would require about 16 classifiers 
and catalogers. Let us add 9 more and esti- 
mate $75,000 yearly for salaries. 

If the Library of Congress would rent 
rooms for this purpose, we might estimate an 
item of $20,000 for that, and $15,000 for oper- 
ating expenses and equipment, and $10,000 for 
contingencies. That would amount to $120,- 
000 but $30,000 might well be added for a 


reserve fund. 
This fund of $150,000 could be subscribed 
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by libraries. There are now 3,700 subscribers 
to the L. C. cards, and nearly 100 cooperating 
libraries and catalog depositories. A thousand 
libraries subscribing from a minimum of $10 
to a maximum of $1,000 on a “service” rating 
would probably suffice. I can name 24 libra- 
ries in the United States having over 500,000 
volumes and adding over 20,000 annually, 
which would subscribe $24,000. The A. L.A. 
Survey counted in its Class A (having over 
100,000 volumes) about 28 others which, with 
several uncounted, should subscribe about 
$26,000 more. In Class B (having over 50,000 
volumes), some 200 libraries, subscribing from 
$100 to $500, would produce another $50,000. 
Class C (having over 20,000 volumes) would 
probably bring in over 400 subscribers at from 
$50 to $90 to contribute about $30,000. In 
Class D, 400 subscribers, averaging $25, would 
add $10,000. Other subscribers in Canada and 
elsewhere would probably make up the $10,000 
to complete the $150,000. This would be the 
main step in cooperation. It would furnish the 
working capital. 

To subscribers the cards requested should, 
if supplied, be sent as promptly as possible, 
and should be charged at half price, say 5 
cents for 3 cards of 1 title, and 1 cent for 
each additional card of that title. To others 
the price would be 10 cents for 3 cards, and 2 
cents for each additional card. The rates and 
prices should be adjusted so as to make the 
business pay its way and so that subscription 
would be not only an advantage but an econ- 
omy, especially for libraries using extra cards. 
After a few years, enough surplus would 
probably have accrued to enable the service to 
proceed on the sales at one price, without sub- 
scription. 


The next step in cooperation would be to 
get publishers and booksellers to supply the 
cards with the books, when so ordered. This 
would be a great convenience, would it not? 
It would save much clerical work, and much 
waiting. For the “trade” the cards would be 
sold wholesale at the half price. This would 
be mostly for books estimated to have con- 
cents for each additional card. The rates and 
be retailed at a surcharge of half the price, 
for the service, that is, at 15 cents for three 
and 3 cents for each additional card. The 
unsold cards would be returnable; and the 
accounting would be deferred. Many libraries 
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would get some of their cards this way, but 
would continue to subscribe in order to obtain 
at the half rate the cards that would not be 
supplied this way. The book trade would be 
compensated by the profit on the cards and the 
consequent “good will.” Then the economies 
resulting from the cooperation would enable 
the libraries to purchase more books. Several 
publishers have assured me that they would 
willingly cooperate in this plan. 

The proceeds should repay the costs of 
printing, stocking, and distributing the cards. 
Twenty thousand to 40,000 titles, for an aver- 
age between 200 and 400 libraries, using on 
an average 3 cards of each title, would annu- 
ally require production of some 25,000,000 
cards. These might cost $200,000 to print, 
revise, stock, and supply. Half might remain 
unsold. Six million, sold 3 for 5 cents, would 
bring $100,000; 1,000,000 extra cards at 1 
cent, $10,000; 3,000,000 at 10 cents for 3, 
$100,000; 1,000,000 at 2 cents, $20,000. These 
items would bring the sale to yield $30,000 
more than the costs, and 1,500,000 gratis would 
leave half of the ‘stock unsold or in reserve. 
The Library of Congress must have sold 
about 9,000,000 cards at 2 cents on the average 
to receive the $166,000, as reported. 

The costs of the cards, including subscrip- 
tion, for the several classes of libraries, have 
been estimated at from 10 to 15 cents a book— 
on the average. The service might cost a 
little more than at present; but more than is 
really wanted would be given for the cost, 
and a larger economy would be effected. 


A library of Class A, adding 25,000 vol- 
umes yearly might pay $750 for the cards 
sold with 5,000 books, at 15 cents and from 
the central bureau might get the cards for 
15,000 more at 5 cents, paying $750, for these. 
The subscription would be $1000, the total 
cost $2500, equivalent to the salary of one 
cataloger—and 12% cents a book. For a li- 
brary of Class B, adding 5,000 volumes, the 
trade might supply 2,000 at 15 cents for $300, 
and 2,000 might be got direct at 5 cents for 
$100. The subscription being $200, the total 
cost would be $600—15 cents a book. For a 
library of Class C, adding 2,000, half through 
the trade would cost $150 and half from the 
bureau $50; the subscription being $80, the 
total cost would be $280, that is 14 cents a 
book. A library of Class D, adding 500, 


might get from the trade 300 sets of cards 
for $45 and from the bureau 200 for $20, in 
all $65, or 13 cents per book. These libraries 
might save a few dollars by not subscribing, 
if the “trade” should supply most of their 
cards; but, if they had to obtain a large per- 
centage from the bureau, it would be not only 
advantageous but economical to subscribe. 

The cost per book to Class A would be 
cheaper in view of these libraries cooperating 
in selecting, purchasing, classifying, and cata- 
loging books not obtained by the central li- 
brary. With fields delimited and with depos- 
itory catalogs, these libraries might contribute 
“copy” for printing perhaps 10,000 titles. This 
cooperative work would be standardized. 

The entire service would comprise both 
cataloging and classifying, which is so closely 
related to subject-cataloging. The subjects 
and the notations of standard classifications 
would be placed together at the bottom of 
the cards, occupying 2 or 3 lines. 

There is no_ stanelard classification at 
present, but we should cooperate to develop 
one, making good use of existing materials. 
The corps in the central bureau would have a 
margin of about a quarter of its time for 
this diversion from the routine. There should 
be special adaptations and expansions, for 
types or groups of libraries, general or special 
in scope or interest. Schedules of the stand- 
ard classification and also of some special 
adaptations might be printed, at least in out- 
line, from the reserve fund. 

The corps of 25 catalogers and classifiers 
should be articulated—as the whole service 
should be—with the present corps and service 
of the Library of Congress, of which this 
would be merely an extension. But, as co- 
operatively maintained, it should be under the 
general direction of a standing committee of 
the A.L.A. with appointive power. The af- 
filiated organizations should also have stand- 
ing committees to cooperate in relevant 
interests. 


But cooperation could go a step farther.- 


The classifying of thousands of books would 
be facilitated and economized, if the subjects 
were definitely stated by the authors in their 
prefaces and by the publishers under their 
copyright notices. The standard lists of sub- 
ject headings and the standard classifications 
could be furnished to certain publishers for 
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this purpose. The indications would be 
merely informative or suggestive. The sub- 


jects and classes would be assigned by the 
corps in the bureau. 

Successful cooperation in this country 
would lead to similar cooperation in European 
countries,—so far as conditions permit. The 
cooperation would tend to become interna- 
tional. 

The cost of cataloging and classifying is so 
considerable and the present situation so un- 
satisfactory that more adequate cooperation 
for economy and efficiency should be carefully 
planned and effectuated. There would still be 
plenty of interesting “work for catalogers and 
other librarians. Classification in libraries is 
unsatisfactory not only because the systems 
are antiquated and cumbersome, lacking order 
and adaptability, but because classifiers lack 
knowledge and lack time to find the subjects 
of books not readily assignable to defined 
classes. There should be cooperation not 
only in cataloging and classifying but in 
adapting and developing standard classifica- 
tions. 


SOME PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILI- 
TIES OF COOPERATIVE 
CATALOGING 


By Davin J. Hayxin, New 
Library, Albany 


York State 


The cooperative cataloging movement in 
America dates back approximately fifty years 
and may be credited with several solid 
achievements, chief among them being Poole’s 
Index to periodical literature, the A.L.A. 
Index, the Public Affairs Information Service 
Bulletin, and the National Union List of 
Pericdicals. The first three of these monu- 
ments of cooperative cataloging are analytical 
indexes to the contents of two important types 
of library material; the fourth is a check-list 
of the holdings of the principal libraries in 
the country in another type of library mate- 
rial. The first three have become, and the 
fourth is fast becoming indispensable tools to 
the reference librarian and cataloger. None 
of them, however, approaches in ambitiousness 
and importance the project under considera- 
tion. 

Broadly speaking, this project would ex- 
tend the sort of service the Library of Con- 
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gress now renders through its Catalog and 
Card Divisions. This service has proved 


itself so economical and useful and has so 
improved the quality of cataloging in all 
American libraries that the very limits it 
has set up for itself suggest its extension by 
the cooperative effort of other American 
libraries. 


To a certain extent, it is true, the Library 
of Congress service is a cooperative enter- 
prise. It distributes cards printed from copy 
supplied currently by the several government 
libraries in Washington. Occasionally, it calls 
on other American libraries to supply copy for 
titles not in the Library of Congress or for 
analyticals it does not prepare. This coop- 
erative feature of the Library of Congress 
card distribution service is, however, very 
limited in extent. By far the major part of 
the service constitutes a free gift to Amer- 
ican libraries of its high quality cataloging. 
The same may be said of the card distribution 
services of the Harvard College, University 
of Chicago, John Crerar, and University of 
Michigan libraries. They all make a free gift 
of their cataloging to other libraries, with the 
exception that the Harvard College and the 
University of Chicago libraries do not under- 
take, as a rule, to supply more than one card 
for each title. The project under considera- 
tion would make available within certain lim- 
its to all libraries the product of the catalog- 
ing of all the cooperating libraries. It would 
extend the service of the Library of Congress 
and the other libraries mentioned to embrace 
classes of books not covered by them at all 
or at least not fully covered by them. It 
would, perhaps, draw these libraries into a 
single cooperative enterprise or help one ot 
them to make its service comprehensive 
enough to satisfy the needs of American 
libraries. 


The time is ripe for such an enterprise: 
American libraries have achieved in the past 
fifty years a very large measure of coopera- 
tiveness, as is evidenced by the growth of 
the American Library Association and the 
success of such ambitious undertakings as the 
Union List of Serials and the Public Affairs 
Information Service Bulletin. The need is 
great: there has come to American catalogers 
the realization that the cataloging of certain 
classes of books is on the whole inadequate 














and likely to be faulty, and that, in any case, 
the cost of cataloging is excessive and calls 
for means to bring about its reduction to a 
minimum. 


It will be readily admitted that the staffs 
of catalogers in the larger libraries are able 
to cope successfully with the descriptive or 
bibliographic phase of the cataloging of books 
on all subjects, in all the major European 
languages and, often in a number of the minor 
European and some of the non-European lan- 
guages. It is. when the average cataloger, 
even in one of the larger libraries, proceeds 
to deal with the subject matter of the book 
in classifying it and in determining the head- 
ings for the subject entries, that an insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the language, in the case 
of one of the major European languages, a 
lack of a knowledge of it, in the case of the 
minor languages, or a lack of a_ sufficient 
knowledge of the subject in the case of tech- 
nical books, becomes an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. The value of subject cataloging and 
of classification as a complement of descrip- 
tive cataloging must not be minimized. In a 
library serving the general public approxi- 
mate classification and the assignment of 
broad, approximate subject headings will not 
seriously impair the effectiveness of the loan 
and reference service. In a library serving 
the student, the scholar, the research worker, 
however, it is important that the classifica- 
tion and the subject entries do as absolute and 
complete justice to the content of a book as 
possible. Failure to do that results not only 
in a lessening of the usefulness of the service 
but also in a considerable loss of prestige on 
the part of the library. To catalog properly 
a book in one of the Slavic languages, the 
Scandinavian languages, Arabic, Syriac, 
Hebrew, requires a good knowledge of the 
language. To catalog a technical treatise in 
medicine, engineering, philology, requires a 
technical knowledge of the subject. Obviously 
only a cataloger with a sufficient knowledge 
of a given language or in a given subject can 
do full justice to a book in that language or 
a technical book in that subject. It is gen- 
erally, though not always, true that the li- 
brary with a large and important special 
collection is best equipped to catalog books 
in the language or subject represented by that 
collection. Often, however, that library does 
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not have on its staff catalogers with the requi- 
site equipment and it is only with outside aid 
that these books can be fairly accurately cata- 
loged. This situation prompts the thought of 
an arrangement whereby a given book would 
be cataloged in the library best equipped in 
books and cataloging personnel to do it. 


The cost of cataloging does not, perhaps, 
present so urgent a problem. Libraries have 
become more or less reconciled to the expense 
involved in producing for the book its cards 
of introduction to the reader. They consider 
it a necessary evil, tradition requiring the 
sort of catalogs they previde and there being 
no simple method of making the process of 
cataloging a cheaper one without offending 
against tradition. Off and on there is an 
outcry against this condition, but no construc- 
tive action has thus far resulted. The largest 
libraries have, to be sure, met the problem at 
least in part by adopting the unit card system 
and printing or otherwise mechanically dupli- 
cating the cards for their catalogs. It is sur- 
prising, however, that with the example of 
the Library of Congress card distribution 
service (and recently with the example also 
of the service offered by the University of 
Michigan Library) American libraries have 
not proceeded to reduce the cost of cataloging 
books for which Library of Congress cards 
are not available by asking certain libraries to 
do the cataloging once and for all and repro- 
ducing the catalog cards on the printing 
press or the duplicating machine for the use 
of all libraries. To do it would mean the 
elimination for all libraries except in each case 
the one entrusted with the original cataloging 
of a given book, of the original cost of search- 
ing for and determining name forms, pre- 
paring the master card and revising each typed 
or handwritten card. The actual expense in- 
volved in the cataloging of a book would in- 
clude the cost of adding at the head of the 
card and revising headings for added entries, 
the cost of.the cards, the cost of filing and 
the pro-rata cost only of the original catalog- 
ing. The experience of the Library of Con- 
gress card distribution service provides ample 
data as to the cost of printing and distribut- 
ing the cards with the greatest efficiency and 
economy. The average cost of the original 
cataloging can be computed within certain 
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limits of tolerance from the experience of a 
number of the larger American libraries. 

The need and desirability of cooperative 
effort admitted, there remain to be discussed 
the fundamental considerations upon which a 
working plan for cooperation should rest and 
the probable limitations of such a plan. 

It will be readily conceded that American 
libraries have achieved a high degree of uni- 
formity and standardization in cataloging. The 
A.L.A. Catalog rules is the basic code uni- 
versally followed in American cataloging. The 
form of the Library of Congress cards is 
becoming standard in nearly all American 
libraries, largely through the use of the Li- 
brary of Congress printed cards. With 
some exceptions, either the Library of 
Congress or the A. L. A. List of sub- 
ject headings is the standard for subject 
headings. In all but a few libraries catalog 
cards of the same size are used. In over 
ninety per cent of all American libraries the 
books are classified according to one of the 
two principal schemes of classification. To 
secure necessary agreement on the code, form 
of cards, subject headings, system of classi- 
fication, would be a relatively simple matter. 
The practice of the Library of Congress in 
the matter of choice of main entry, added 
entry and subject headings, name form, colla- 
tion, notes, tracing, might be adopted out- 
right. 

The allocation of the task of cataloging cer- 
tain titles or classes of titles ought obviously 
to rest on the special equipment by way of 
books and cataloging personnel of the several 
cooperating libraries and is a matter for spe- 
cific mutual agreement. The survey conducted 
by the A. L. A. with the aid of additional 
specific data in regard to the special qualifica- 
tions of the cataloging personnel and to the 
special collections in the libraries concerned 
ought to serve as the basis for such alloca- 
tion. The practical working out of the prob- 
lem of allocation would also depend in some 
measure on the administrative machinery set 
up. Whether a given library or a given group 
of libraries is to prepare copy for a given 
class of books or each title is to be allocated 
to one of a group of libraries, for instance, 
would depend on the specific organization of 
the cooperative cataloging enterprise. 
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In the interest of economy and efficiency 
copy for cards ought to be edited, printed and 
distributed by one central bureau. It is un- 
thinkable, of course, that each library prepare 
and print its own cards and despatch them to 
libraries either direct or through a central 
bureau. It has been suggested that it would 
suffice for a library to supply direct or through 
a central bureau only one carl to each co- 
operating library to be used by it as the master 
card. Such an arrangement would help secure 
the needed improvement in the quality of 
cataloging and would obviate the necessity of 
maintaining in each library or in a central 
bureau a stock of cards. It would do prac- 
tically nothing toward making cataloging 
cheaper, as the master card would have to be 
duplicated by each library in turn, each being 
under the necessity of having cards typed or 
handwritten, perhaps, and each card revised 
for errors in copying. A thorough-going and 
economical plan of cooperative cataloging 
should include an arrangement for editing 
copy, the printing and storing of a stock of 
cards, and the distribution of cards from a 
central agency similar to the Card Division of 
the Library of Congress. 


In view of the success of the card distribu- 
tion service of the Library of Congress—the 
large number of titles distributed by it annu- 
ally, the high degree of efficiency achieved 
by it, its economy of operation, particularly— 
and in view of the precedent it has established 
for printing cards from copy supplied by co- 
operating libraries, it would seem highly desir- 
able that any plan for the extension of cooper- 
ative cataloging be carried out in close associa- 
tion with the Card Division of the Library of 
Congress, or, if the legal status of the Library 
of Congress and the legal provisions for the 
administration of its funds do not interfere, be 
grafted on it outright. The willingness of the 
Library of Congress to enter into such an 
arrangement, even if no obstacles to its doing 
so are present, would be, of course, a major 
consideration. The recent legal provision for 
the administration in the interest of Library 
of Congress of its endowment and certain 
other funds may be the entering wedge into 
the existing legal handicaps making pos- 
sible some sort of an arrangement with it 
towards the extension of cooperative catalog- 
ing. 
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The principal obstacle to the success of an 
enterprise such as the one we have been con- 
sidering is obviously the expense involved in 
setting up the machinery for carrying it on. 
With each library paying its share of main- 
taining it, the service ought to pay its own 
way eventually, just as the Library of Con- 
gress card distribution service is now able to 
do. The initial expense of editing copy, of 
printing and storing a stock of cards, and of 
distributing cards, until such time as_ the 
returns from .the enterprise should make it 
self-supporting, is a matter for serious study. 
A plan is suggested—largely to obviate this 
difficulty, it would seem—whereby cooperating 
libraries would contribute copy toward the 
Union Catalog of the Library of Congress 
and each library desiring cards from such 
copy would pay a special fee for photograph- 
ing or multigraphing them. Whether the 
Library of Congress could or would undertake 
to carry on a supplementary service like the 
one suggested is questionable, in view of the 
fact that it is in its procedure so unlike that 
of the present card distribution service of the 
Library of Congress. 

The success of the Library of Congress 
enterprise and the willingness of such libra- 
ries as the University of Michigan and John 
Crerar libraries to undertake and maintain 
card distribution services unaided would seem 
to argue that a workable self-supporting plan 
for the extension of cooperative cataloging 
can be carried out. The need cannot be denied. 
There are practical difficulties in the way of 
its realization, but these cannot fairly be con- 
sidered insurmountable. With a disposition 
on the part of all libraries to cooperate in 
the enterprise, a willingness on the part of 
card services now in operation to assist it 
and a possible subsidy from some source or 
another to set it going, it ought to go a long 
way toward improving the quality of catalog- 
ing in this country and reducing its excessive 
cost. 


COOPERATIVE CATALOGING OF 
BOOKS IN THE LESS FAMILIAR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


By Frances R. Foote, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, California 


In the Los Angeles Public Library, we have 
appreciated for some years that the catalog- 


ing of foreign language books, and particu- 
larly those in the lesser known languages, was 
one of our most difficult cataloging problems. 
About a year and a half ago we undertook to 
find out how other libraries were meeting this 
problem, and we wrote to several, asking a 
number of questions as to how it was handled, 
in what languages books were collected and 
cataloged, how much time it took, etc. 


The replies we received convinced me our 
problem was common to most libraries, and 
ever since then, I, for one, have believed that 
it is possible to find some way by which the 
larger libraries, at least, might cooperate in 
the cataloging of these foreign books which 
are so difficult to handle. 


It should be said at the outset that this 
paper does not attempt to go into the intrica- 
cies of foreign language book cataloging. It 
accepts the fact that they are the same intrica- 
cies we always have to deal with, multi- 
plied in difficulty by having to work with com- 
paratively unknown languages, inadequate 
translators, and reference tools quite likely 
to be lacking. I am trying, however, to point 
out some practical possibilities in helping each 
other out if each library would assume respon- 
sibility for cataloging in a certain language or 
languages, passing on the work to others, and 
thus relieve all from having to work with all 
languages. 


I, myself, have more confidence that cooper- 
ation can be brought about between a few 
mutually contributing libraries than through a 
central agency, unless such an agency can be 
endowed for just such work. Of course noth- 
ing would be so satisfactory as to be able to 
turn the whole problem over to the Library 
of Congress, but can we reasonably expect 
that to be a possibility? After all, the na- 
tional library does not exist primarily to solve 
our cataloging difficulties, although many cat- 
alog departments would find it almost impos- 
sible to get along without its help. But could 
we expect the Library of Congress to buy the 
class of books we need for our foreign pop- 
ulation, or in the languages demanded? If it 
can, and will, it does have the facilities for 
cataloging in all languages and for the distri- 
bution of the work, and it should be encour- 
aged to go ahead with it. But I feel that 
the solution of this problem is distinctly one 
belonging to the large public libraries. 
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One of the things we learned through the 
questions sent to other libraries was that very 
few of them had much of an idea as to the 
actual cost of cataloging foreign language 
books. Indeed it would probably be utterly 
impossible to gather any very reliable statis- 
tics on this point. But all the libraries seemed 
to agree that it was a very costly process, and 
apparently a very unsatisfactory one. We were 
surprised to learn that some libraries kept no 
statistics by language of the number of for- 
eign language books cataloged, and it seems 
to me that no plan for effective cooperation 
can really be made without full information 
on such a point as this. 


The statistics which we did secure probably 
covered only the books cataloged for foreign 
departments because the proportion of books 
in the lesser-known languages was very high, 
often as much as two-thirds of the total num- 
ber. It is this which makes me feel that the 
problem is essentially one pertaining to the 
books in the lesser known languages rather 
than to those in French, German, Italian, or 
Spanish, which do not present much difficulty 
to a first-class cataloger. The larger libraries 
seem to add from a thousand or even fewer 
foreign language books per year to as many as 
nine or ten thousand, but the number of libra- 
ries which add more than five thousand are 
very few. Then too, larger numbers probably 
include a good deal of duplication. Most of 
the larger libraries reported additions in about 
twenty different languages excluding what we 
usually think of as the cultural languages. 
But the bulk of all the books added were in 
some ten or twelve languages, that is in Hun- 
garian, Czech or Bohemian, Yiddish, Hebrew, 
Polish, Russian, Servian, Croatian, Swedish, 
Danish, and Norwegian. It would therefore 
be quite in order to begin cooperative efforts 
with these few, or even fewer. 

There is one conclusion that I always come 
to when I try to outline a cooperative method, 
and that is that cooperation cannot stop with 
cataloging, or rather that it cannot begin with 
cataloging, but should begin with book selec- 
tion. It seems necessary to me that libraries 
should agree among themselves that the titles 
added should be narrowed down to a selection 
made by some one library which is willing to 
specialize in some one language or languages, 
and pass on its selection and cataloging for 
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the benefit of the rest of us. This selection 
should naturally be in the hands of someone 
who knows the language and its literature, 
who is in close touch with foreign publishers 
and dealers abroad and in this country, 
who should have the opportunity to see and 
handle as many books in the language as pos- 
sible during the course of making his or her 
selection of perhaps a few hundred per year. 
The cataloger of these selected books need not 
be the same person, but he or she also should 
have much the same knowledge of the lan- 
guage and literature, and should if possible be 
so situated that the two could work together 
without loss of time between selection and 
cataloging. In addition the cataloger must 
have a very thorough knowledge of catalog- 
ing, and access to all possible bibliographic 
information. 

We all know that certain libraries are 
better equipped to work with certain languages 
than are others. For instance, the Cleveland 
Public Library probably handles more Czech 
or Bohemian books than does any other 
library in this country. It also has a staff 
with experience in that literature, and is 
doubtless justified in buying reference books 
for that language which the rest of us could 
not afford. The same thing must be true in 
regard to Scandinavian languages in the Min- 
neapolis Public Library and in other libraries 
of that vicinity. If Spanish should be con- 
sidered a language in which cooperation would 
be profitable, the Los Angeles Public Library 
might contribute its share of work in it, 
because we realize that our position and size 
demands that we should specialize in this lan- 
guage which is so important in the Southwest. 


I think I can speak with some assurance 
when I say that catalogers would be most 
happy to turn over responsibility for catalog- 
ing to those best equipped to take it, but would 
principals of foreign departments be equally 
willing to accept the book selection of other 
libraries ? 

One of the first difficulties in such a plan 
would be the matter of speed. We know that 
foreign readers are like ourselves in wanting 
“the book of the month,” and there would, of 
course, be some delay if every library had to 
wait for another to select the books. But 
against this, there would be compensation in 
that cataloging would be so much quicker that 
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most books would doubtless appear on the 
shelves just as soon or sooner than they do 
now. The benefit to be gained through expert 
selection should not be ignored either, and 
in time it would be possible to feel that every 
selected book had been .chosen by an expert, 
and cataloged by someone who knew the lan- 
guage intelligently. 


The success of such a plan would depend 
upon the frequent issuance of a list of the 
selected books, so that orders for the books 
themselves and for catalog cards could be 
placed at the same time for as many titles 
as a library might decide to purchase. Whether 
the list should be issued and cards supplied 
directly by the cataloging library is open to 
question. It might be done that way, or it 
might be turned over at this point to a cen- 
tral agency, or preferably to the Library of 
Congress for at least the printing of the cards. 
The list, mimeographed, multigraphed, or 
printed, is the first essential, and should sup- 
ply enough information from the title-pages 
of the books and in notes and evaluations to 
really guide subscribing libraries in making 
their selections. I do not know whether it 
could be managed, but the name of a dealer 
who could supply the books might be an adver- 
tising feature which would help defray ex- 
penses, and be a real convenience also, Prices 
would also be a great assistance. 

Of course the form of the cards to be made 
by the contributing libraries would have to be 
agreed upon. Naturally it would, in general, 
be the Library of Congress form, and on the 
principle of the unit card, but there are mat- 
ters peculiar to the cataloging of foreign lan- 
guage books which should be well considered. 
For instance, we have found that we need two 
author cards in the case of books printed in 
other than the Roman alphabet, one in the 
original language, and one in transliteration 
with the translated title in a note. This is not 
like the practice of either the Library of Con- 
gress or the New York Public Library, but I 
believe it is what most libraries would need. 
Subject headings and other added entries 
would of course be required, and classification 
by both the Dewey Decimal and Library of 
Congress systems should be indicated some- 
where. 

To sum up the matter, I would urge that 
some definite move be made to gather infor- 
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mation as to the yearly number of foreign 
language books added in the large and medium 
sized libraries, the number in each language, 
and the libraries which are either now 
equipped or would equip themselves to special- 
ize and catalog for all in some one or more 
languages if a cooperative plan could be 
agreed upon. Librarians and library boards 
should be asked what support could be counted 
upon in such specialization. Principals of 
foreign departments should be asked to con- 
sider the problem with catalog departments. 
The Library of Congress should be asked to 
state what that institution can do to help the 
situation. All these steps would contribute to 
our mutual understanding of the problem, and 
would have to precede any definite recommen- 
dations as to actual ways and means whatever 
they might be. 


COOPERATIVE CATALOGING 
BOOKS IN THE LESS FAMILIAR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


OF 


By RutH Wattace, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 


The less familiar foreign languages may be 
divided into two groups: (1) Those in roman 
type, i.e. Croatian, Hungarian, Polish, Ru- 
manian, Slovakian, Slovenian, etc.; (2) those 
in type other than roman, i.e. Arabic, Bul- 
garian, Modern Greek, Yiddish, etc. 

There are problems connected with the for- 
mer but they are insignificant when compared 
with the latter, and what follows will pertain 
chiefly to the books in non-roman type. 

These problems have been discussed at 
various times and in various places over a 
period of several years. At the Hot Springs 
conference in 1923 much interest in methods 
was evinced and at Atlantic City last October 
the cooperative cataloging idea was launched. 
At the Massachusetts Library Club meeting in 
Boston during the winter the question was 
again under consideration and action was 
taken to bring about results as soon as pos- 
sible through the A. L. A. Committee on 
Cataloging. 

The difficulties are apparent with regard to 
classifying, subject headings and establishing 
name entries, and anyone who has used a 
Hammond typewriter with the foreign lan- 
guage shuttles will insist that all the hard- 
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ships are not overcome when the card typing 
is begun. 

1. Classification. We prefer to prefix let- 
ters as Bo for Bohemian, Bu for Bulgarian 
and classify each book where it belongs, i.e. in 
literature, biography, history, travel, etc. Even 
educated foreigners are not always dependable 
as translators and on occasions with the aid of 
a good dictionary it is possible to improve on 
their work. But dictionaries for these non- 
roman-type languages are not as a rule satis- 
factory and it is practically impossible for 
staff members who handle these books to 
familiarize themselves thoroughly with the 
case endings, verb forms, etc., of so many lan- 
guages. 

2. Main entry. In some cases it is a 
laborious task to identify the books purchased 
with the entries in published lists because the 
author is difficult to recognize and it is not 
always possible to work out a translation. 
Most of our patrons desiring books in these 
special languages borrow them from the 
Haughville Branch. Miss Morgan, Haughville 
branch librarian, tells us that books in non- 
roman type are usually called for first by 
title, and next by publisher, while the author 
is rarely mentioned or known. If this is true 
elsewhere, as well as in Indianapolis, author 
entry may not be so important after all, but 
if used it must, of course, be correct if that 
is possible. 

For the separate catalogs for non-roman- 
type books at Haughville Branch, we have 
used call number, author in the original, then 
title in regular place followed by date and 
number of volumes. (Imprint and collation 
is thus very brief.) Publisher should possibly 
be added, but would present another problem 
in many cases. Below on the card and follow- 
ing the same indentions the author is repeated 
in transliterated form followed by title trans- 
literated and translated. 


We have found the following helps of much 
value but there is not yet a list for every lan- 
guage and they are (as they claim) selected, 
not all-inclusive lists. Alessios, Greek immi- 
grant and his reading; Campbell, Selective 
list of Russian books; Ledbetter, Polish immi- 
grant and his reading; Josephson, List of 
Swedish books; Sweet, Italian immigrant and 
his reading. The Pittsburgh Bulletin, espe- 
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cially the cumulated volumes, is very useful 
for establishing name entries for older titles. 

3. Subject headings. Subject headings in 
the original language are almost impossible 

without expert assistance. We have made sub- 
ject headings in English and filed them at the 
end of the separate catalogs at Haughville 
Branch for books in Bulgarian and Modern 
Greek texts. 

So far, this has worked out very satisfac- 
torily because the patrons either speak Eng- 
lish or are accompanied by some one who does. 
For the sake of the library staff subject head- 
ings in English would be needed even if we 
had them in the original because the foreigners 
expect help of the librarians in charge. 

The single card which we put in our public 
catalog at Central is a series card with caption 
“Bulgarian texts”—‘“Greek texts, Modern,” 
etc. They have been used by foreigners to 
select titles which they wish sent to Central 
from the branch and have proven to be worth 
while. 

4. Irregularity and non-frequency of pur- 
chase for smaller libraries. Books in any 
one of the less familiar languages are received 
by some of us in lots of from five to fifty for 
each language at intervals of many months 
so that it is quite possible for the classifier, 
cataloger, and reviser to forget what they have 
learned about the language and the cataloging 
procedure before a new allotment is received. 

With all these difficulties to surmount the 
cost of cataloging foreign language books of 
this type is extremely expensive. Why should 
hundreds of catalog departments over the 
country spend time and money in cataloging 
all the titles they purchase in each of these 
languages? Cooperation is undoubtedly the 
only solution. The topic BUYING BOOKS IN 
NINE LANGUAGES was discussed at the Order 
and Book Selection Round Table at this con- 
ference on Tuesday. If the same titles are 
purchased by the different libraries in the 
country or a selection is made from lists 
which have been decided upon for cooper- 
ative buying, the road to cooperative catalog- 
ing will be made comparatively easy. 

The request for sample cards illustrating 
foreign language cataloging for titles, and in 
languages not provided for by the Library of 
Congress—suggests the next step, ie. the 
selection of a unit card including the essential 
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information in the most desirable form. All 
seem to agree that it should be the author in 
the original or transliterated form, the title in 
the original followed by the transliteration and 
the translation. The translation is preferred 
by some in note place. 

Many libraries do not require full biblio- 
graphic detail and it might be more difficult 
to reach an agreement about that point. Ina 
library the size of Indianapolis full biblio- 
graphic details would be of little value. 

We agree with Miss Hiss that since the 
Library of Congress is prepared as no other 
agency is to print and distribute cards, it is, 
without doubt, the best one to handle the cards 
for foreign languages. 

Libraries having the larger collections might 
furnish the card copy, specializing so that the 
greatest number of books would be provided 
for. Such libraries as Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Seattle, Indianapolis, etc., 
would together have every title in the less 
familiar languages needed by any library. 

These libraries and many others are likely 
already equipped with printing presses or with 
Hammond multiplex typewriters with non- 
roman-type shuttles and reversible carriages 
for typing even the Yiddish language. One, 
or the other, would be necessary for cooperat- 
ing libraries in order to provide copy. 

Figures have recently been compiled for The 
survey showing the number of books in for- 
eign languages in different libraries in the 
United States. This material might prove 
invaluable in arriving at conclusions as to the 
most desirable division by language and 
library. 

A library having already a large collection of 
Russian books and a population requiring them 
might be glad to build up and keep specializ- 
ing in that one language. They would provide 
card copy for all desirable titles. The order 
or catalog department of this same library 
might be responsible for printed or multi- 
graphed lists of titles in Russian. 

The Bulgarian alphabet is almost identical 
with the Russian, but the former includes only 
thirty-two instead of thirty-six characters. 

There are approximately twenty-five cities 
in the United States and Canada having a pop- 
ulation of one thousand or more Bulgarians 
including Macedonians. The latter are Bul- 


garians in language, literature and religion 
though Macedonia is now a part of Greece. 
The International Institute of Detroit gives 
the number of Bulgarians in that city as 
approximately four thousand while our 1927 
conference city, Toronto, is said to be the 
kome of two thousand Bulgarians. 

Notwithstanding these figures we are under 
the impression that Indianapolis is one of. a 
very few libraries having a collection of Bul- 
garian books. The New York Public Library 
has some books, we know. Our collection 
numbers forty, but a Bulgarian bookstore was 
opened in our city on April 12 at 20-22 S. 
West Street, and we expect additional pur- 
chases from now on. The Bulgarian book- 
shop in Granite City, Illinois, is the only other 
one in the United States. 

The central organization of the union of 
Macedonian political organizations of the 
United States and Canada is located in Indian- 
apolis. Their organ the Macedonian Trib- 
une edited by Boris Zogrofoff (Jo grof’ off), 
who is from Sophia, is published there. Jor- 
dan Chkatroff (Chi ka’ troff), the business 
manager, is said to be the only official repre- 
sentative of the Bulgarian press in the United 
States or Canada. Both of these men are now 
studying English and expect in time to make 
of the Macedonian Tribune a double lan- 
guage paper, i.e. Bulgarian and English. 

The Indianapolis Bulgarian Club numbers 
one hundred ten men representing about half 
that number of families. Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, has a club of about ninety-six men, while 
Toronto has the largest club in the United 
States or Canada. 

It might not be out of the question for the 
Indianapolis Public Library to purchase all 
desirable titles in the Bulgarian language and 
provide card copy for them. 

If it is not practicable or possible for the 
Library of Congress to undertake the printing 
of cards for books in all the languages for 
which card copy might be provided by special- 
izing libraries, there would remain the plan of 
printing or multigraphing them at the library 
so specializing, e.g. Mr. Zogrofoff insists that 
the Macedonian Tribune office would set up 
the type and print an indefinite number of 
cards free of charge. In order to insure the 
proper card stock, however, it would be neces- 
sary to provide Library Bureau cards. 
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Many questions would need to be solved. 
How could an estimate be made of the number 
of cards likely to be requested? Could printed 
or multigraphed lists, published by given libra- 
ries, be checked and returned to them as 
orders for catalog cards, or would slips such 
as are used for L. C. card orders be more 
satisfactory ? Would cooperating libraries be 
purchasing titles in these languages for enough 
different branches to make it necessary to set 
up the cards for printing or multigraphing for 
their own use? Would that be done rather 
for the “good of the order,” and when enough 
requests had been received to make possible a 
fair estimate of the demand? Would such a 
decentralized plan be advisable under any cir- 
cumstances ? 

If a central agency is absolutely essential 
and if through lack of an appropriation the 
Card Division of the Library of Congress can 
not expand its service as needed, should the 





A.L. A. or the various subscribing libraries 
(as has been suggested) subsidize the work of 
the Card Division? Would this be very ex- 
pensive or should the cards largely pay for 
themselves ? 

In conclusion we quote the following from 
Mr. Hall’s suggested methods of accumulating 
card copy: “(1) Have cooperating libraries, 
when ordering by author and title, give rather 
full bibliographical details, and have the card 
handling agency request copy for nearly every- 
thing not in stock, or (2) delimit scope and 
fields of cooperating libraries so that copy 
would be expected in their specialties, or (3) 
have all cooperating libraries contribute copy 
to the Union Catalog of Library of Congress, 
with a special fee for photographing or multi- 
graphing cards in that catalog but not in Card 
Division stock. Would the latter be too 
expensive or impracticable to function on a 
large scale?” 
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The Children’s Librarians Section held a 
joint meeting with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion on Thursday afternoon, June 23, with 
Joseph L. Wheeler, vice-president of the 
American Library Association presiding. The 
general topic was READING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
discussed in its three phases, pleasure reading, 
reading for profit and reading as a school 
subject. 

The first paper on the program was READING 
WITHOUT A PURPOSE, by M. Ethel Bubb, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Miss Bubb enumerated the joys 
of reading for the love of reading and laid 
emphasis upon the influence of a good book 
read for pleasure only. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE* 


By Loutse P. Latimer, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington 


Many writers in journals and magazines 
deplore the fact that education in America fre- 
quently does not educate. (Let me interrupt 
myself to say that in this talk in speaking of 
America I mean to include the United States 
as well as Canada.) Is not the fact that so 


* Abstract 


often a college education is sought for the 
sake of a degree or the associations the heart 
of the difficulty which these articles indicate? 
There is a tremendous distinction between 
those who want an education for education’s 
name and those who want it for the sake of 
knowledge. One wants the label, the other 
the content. 

We are familiar with a situation like this. 
Two boys set out for college from the same 
town; as far as one can see they come from 
similar home conditions after attending the 
same schools. At college they elect the same 
courses, sit under the same professors, use the 
same textbooks, possibly get the same ratings 
and finally the same degree. But, curiously, 
one is educated and one is not. What has 
happened ? 

Our two lads must have had some such 
experience as this, one had a latent interest 
(possibly from some far-off ancestor) or was 
aroused by an enthusiastic person while the 
other was not so fortunate. One had the 
experience of taking in what he read or 
studied by that marvelous process about which 
we know little. His reading became part of 
his mind and his character and his actions. 
The other, setting out to get an education 
because ‘it is done,’ or to utilize it as a busi- 
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ness asset, came out of college with a degree 
but with his education for the most part out- 
side himself or unassimilated. One had learned 
to seek knowledge for its own sake, the other 
sought knowledge for prestige or for its mate- 
rial uses. Life abundant lies between these 
points of view. 

We know that people may live and die 
without this flash of light. We know that one 
person can light the flame in another. We 
know that such aroused interest may be the 
greatest event of a lifetime. 

Such a starved bank of moss 
Till that May-morn, 

Blue ran the flash across; 
Violets were born! 

No one can continue to give out unless 
something is taken in. Enthusiasm is not 
transmitted unless it is genuinely felt. Those 
working with young people should be finan- 
cially carefree, with a safe margin above 
fatigue and a margin above that where abide 
enthusiasm and the power to inspire. Be the 
library or school ever so beautiful the inspira- 
tion for the child must come mainly from the 
librarian or the teacher and only from the 
enthusiastic one at that. As an aside I won- 
der when our committee will realize that this 
awakening which librarians and teachers have 
a unique chance to give to young people must 
come out of buoyance and enthusiasm. If we 
could measure in children the effect of tired 
teachers and children’s librarians I think our 
communities tomorrow would start sabbatical 
years to occur, contrary to the dictionary 
definition, every five years. Since we already 
are spending a considerable amount on our 
libraries and schools why not the little more 
(“and how much it is!’’) to realize in this 
way more richly on our investment. 

Now I take it that the marvelous oppor- 
tunity of one who works with children is that 
she may some day, almost surely without being 
aware, set this interest going. I say without 
being aware. I do not believe one can, by 
taking thought, influence another, but I do 
believe that years’ of loving reading may 
make us ready for this great moment. As one 

Whose powers shed round him in the 
common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace. 

With what do librarians saturate them- 
selves that they may have this “peculiar grace.” 


With books first of course and books all the 
time but also with much else that is worth 
while, the out of doors, travel, music, pictures, 
companionship. What sort of books? All 
sorts of books. Education means leading forth 
and not stuffing in. 


While aroused interest means a positive 
good we must not forget that it has negative 
value also in that the worth-while thought 
may displace a not worth-while or bad thought. 
Likewise it is well to remember a companion 
truth, that every good book read displaces a 
poor book that might be read. The mental 
energy of young people is tremendous and 
must have exercise. A children’s librarian 
has it in her power to direct this force. 


Though all this be true we children’s libra- 
rians must be mindful not to take ourselves 
too seriously. The only way, perhaps, is to 
love books and other fine things so much that 
they radiate from us. If we make of our- 
selves what we would like to make of the 
children we shall not go far wrong in prepar- 
ing for work with young people. While it is 
true that, 

. such gardens are not made 
By singing: “Oh, how beautiful!” and sitting 
in the shade. 

yet we should not always be studying or mak- 
ing effort; we will not hear if we do not 
listen, we will not see unless we pause to 
look. We gather no lovely, soft moss if we 
are perpetually rolling. Probably a large pro- 
portion of the charm left in this foolishly 
hastening world dwells in those who have, as 
Wordsworth terms it, “a wise passiveness.” 


We can keep before us, too, that a book 
or an experience, which is one child’s meat, 
may be another child’s poison. It is not so 
important (within certain boundaries) what 
book is read as what book is loved. Your 
book or your type of book may not be my 
book or type of book nor need it be. 

All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue, 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too 


My star that dartles the red and the blue! 
Then . — like a bird; like a flower, hangs 
urled; 
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They must solace themselves with the Saturn 
above it. 

What matter to me if their star is a world? 

Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I 
love it. 

There are those who think that only fan- 
ciful, imaginative, or whimsical books make 
for culture. I want to plead for the dic- 
tionary which is one of the most fascinating 
books I know. Not fascinating to get words 
out of to use in conversation but fascinating 
as a mine of the beauties to be found in words. 

Many years ago an old man of seventy 
years or so, still wearing the Confederate grey 
that he never laid off though he lived thirty 
years after the Civil War ended, used to take 
a little girl by the hand and walk down the 
street talking about words. She can hear 
today the tapping of his cane on the great 
stone flags of that little village street and she 
remembers oh so tenderly his saying, between 
taps, “Take the words benevolent and benefi- 
cent and see from their roots what they mean, 
bene volo and bene facio, wishing well and 
doing well. You see it’s just the shade.” That 
to a little girl who has found hours of pleas- 
ure in the dictionary ever since! This love, 
please note, was kindled in the heart of this 
child. 

Now if you were sent to the dictionary 
solely to learn how to spell words you have 
been deprived of the pure joys to be found in 
a dictionary. But if you sympathize with poor 
“Sentimental Tommy,” as he lost his oppor- 
tunity to win the scholarship while he groped 
for the word which said just what he meant, 
you will share his enthusiasm. 

We have referred to those who lean to 
purely imaginative books. There are those 
who prefer the utilitarian in literature; who 
want only facts for the child and usable infor- 
mation. Usable in an obvious way. They 
have not stopped to think that imagination is 
the father of invention and all creative work 
including even business. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
tells us, “The more extensive your acquaint- 
ance is with the works of those who have 
excelled, the more extensive will be your 
power of invention.” 

Martin Pippin in the apple orchard is a 
splendid example of a reading without a pur- 
pose book and John Muir’s Story of my boy- 
hood and youth a fine reading with a purpose 
book. Both can set the imagination winging 
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but the autobiography has also many by- 
products. 


Jock of the Bushveld. Where shall we 
place it? I should say among my books, my 
reading with a purpose books. It has by- 
products. A perfect picture of a country, its 
many strange animals, the curious fascinating 
color of the South African atmosphere, the 
sun in its intensity on the veld. A well-nigh 
perfect dog story too. 


I am inclined to believe that biography and 
history, properly read, rather excel in food for 
the imagination and I should call Gertrude 
Atherton’s The conqueror a fine reading with 
a purpose book. I know one person it set on 
a trail of biography and history of the period 
that she has followed for fifteen years. The 
interest is stronger now than in the begin- 
ning and has led her down many byways. It 
wasn’t that the person liked Alexander Ham- 
ilton because she didn’t but it was the aroused 
interest in this period that mattered. 


There are by-products for the child if we 
will only see them in such absurd, tender, pro- 
tecting nonsense as, 


James James 

Morrison Morrison 
Weatherby George Dupree 
Took great 

Care of his mother, 
Though he was only three. 


A nice maiden aunt with Rogers’ Tree 
book may make a boy see the woods for the 


first time. Bark, bud, leaf, autumn color, 
seed. That’s an interest for a boy for a life- 
time. But we must hold fast to the thought 


that the aunt needed to love trees and know 
something about them before her enthusiasm 
could reach the boy. Alas! many people go 
through the woods without really seeing. 


Two friends sat at the foot of a tree read- 
ing. Presently they looked up and saw the 
tree for the first time. One said, “What is it?” 
The other replied, “I believe it is a chestnut 
tree, the leaf looks like a chestnut.” “No,” said 
the first, “I think it is an oak, it grows like it.” 
After much discussion each took home a leaf 
and hunted up their copies of Keeler’s Our 
native trees. To their amusement they found 
that the tree was a chestnut oak. But the 
incident had given an added zest for the out of 
doors and strengthened congeniality. A little 
thing you say! But little things make life. 
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As Beau Brummel was wont to say, “A glance 
of the eye, Reginald, a glance of the eye.” 

First steps in the enjoyment of pictures. 
One could see in it a simple description of 
composition, of drawing, of color, of per- 
spective, but see where reading the book might 
carry a child led to it by an understanding 
and appreciative adult. Think of it! Such 
books may set up in a boy or girl a con- 
structive enthusiasm that might lead to a 
vocation or better to an avocation, that stand- 
by often for life. 

A troubled father came into a children’s 
room and asked for help. He said, “My boy 
has been reading nothing but series and I 
don’t like the effect they are having on him. 
What can you give me to take him?” The 
children’s librarian, almost prayerfully, 
brought books to show the father who went 
off with several. He came again and again, 
each time taking better books until finally the 
two picked certain biographies. After this had 
been going on for a year or so the father 
came in and said to the children’s librarian who 
had worked hard to understand the problem, 
“T think I ought to tell you that I hardly 
know that boy, the stories of those men have 
him so interested and so impressed that he’s 
like a different person about the house.” 

My associate would never let me, but I 
would put picture books with my reading with 
a purpose books. Pleasurable, yes, but with 
by-products. See the education in the line 
and color of Walter Crane and Randolph 
Caldecott, Leslie Brooke, Howard Pyle and 
many another. If only our children could 
live with the available picture books and 
never see the comic strips and newspaper 
features for young people! The greatest 
compliment I have heard for women in many 
years was paid unwittingly by a man whoa 
places some of these atrocities in papers. He 
said, “You know no woman has ever made a 
successful comic strip.” 


After all why should we care so much to 
protect children from the cheap and to enthuse 
them? Do we need thinkers and leaders? 
Will we have leaders if boys and girls have 
interests no higher than many now crowding 
them? We can’t quite see Washington or 
Wellington, Lee or Lord Roberts, Woodrow 
Wilson or Lord Grey brought up on much that 
we are giving—or allowing to be given—our 
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children today. ‘As a man (or child) thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.’ Entertained by cheap 
things, reading cheap things, our boys and 
girls will not as men and women be thinking 
through the problems that so sorely need 
thinking through. Cheapness makes the line 
of least resistance so easy, so almost logical. 
Cheapness makes followers of many that 
should be leaders. 

Give a boy Williams’ Thinking it out. Let 
him see for himself the reasons underlying 
wonderful scientific facts. If some boy will 
learn to think some one thing really out for 
himself, we might have a man added to those 
who will not be swept by majority opinion. 
An enlightened public opinion, how often we 
hear that phrase! But we will have no really 
enlightened public opinion until we train our 
boys and girls to think for themselves and 
not take it as so because someone says so or 
they see it in print. Learning to think things 
through may keep them from being stampeded 
by sob stories and the novelty chasing which 
so diverts purposes and fritters energy. 

Slosson’s Creative chemistry given to the 
right boy might result in a discovery that 
would revolutionize medical knowledge on 
some subject for it could set his feet in the 
path of chemical investigation. He might finda 
cure for one of the present greatest physical 
curses of man, colds and grippe and pneu- 
monia, which so far seem to baffle our physi- 
cians as completely as in the days of Hip- 
pocrates. 

For the most part we have been consider- 
ing books that are clearly purpose books, 
books with obvious by-products, but let young 
people feel the jungle with Kari, stalk the 
virgin forests with Leatherstocking, walk the 
hot, white roads of India with Kim, cross the 
fields of Warwickshire with Judith Shakes- 
peare, travel up to London Town with Mas- 
ter Skylark, and they will, whether you call 
it so or not, have read with a purpose. 

You will be saying, “We have listened to a 
number of words. After all what do they 
amount to?” They amount to three thoughts 
which I should like to leave with you; 
thoughts you have had as often as I but 
which we may well reaffirm. They are, first, 
that a deep interest is necessary to effectual 
reading, second, that such interest can be 
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aroused, and third, that the librarian in order 
to have the high privilege of arousing such 
interest must have an informed enthusiasm. 

Finally those of us who work with young 
people might well say in the words of Socra- 
tes praying: “Beloved Pan, and all ye other 
gods who haunt this place, grant me beauty 
in the inward soul, and that the outward and 
inward may be as one; may I esteem the wise 
to be the rich... .”’ Anything more? That 
prayer, I think, is enough for me. 

Reading from the standpoint of the teaching 
profession was considered by Lucile F. Fargo, 
A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, in her paper, THE FIRST “R.” Miss Fargo 
pointed out that educators are now more inter- 
ested in the child’s individual and general 
reading than in class work in literature; that 
the common objective of both school and 
library is the development of the reading habit 
in boys and girls, and that it matters not 
whether this habit is fostered in the school 
library or in the public library—there is work 
enough for each in his chosen field. 

At the Third General Session, Thursday 
evening, June 23, in Convocation Hall, the 
John Newbery Medal for the most distin- 
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guished contribution to American literature 
for children, published during the year 1926, 
was awarded by the Children’s Librarians Sec- 
tion to Will James for his story of the cow- 
horse “Smoky.” The medal was presented by 
Louise P. Latimer, chairman of the Section, 
to William Copp, representing Mr. James, who 
was unable to be present. This meeting is 
reported elsewhere. (See p. 258.) 

At the business meeting, held on Tuesday, 
June 21 at 10:00 a. m. in Trinity College, 
the following officers for 1927-1928 were 
elected: Chairman, Annabel Porter, Public 
Library, Seattle, Washington; Vice-Chairman, 
Bernice W. Bell, Public Library, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Secretary, Eleanor A. Stanfield, 
Public Library, Hamilton, Ontario; Treasurer, 
Helen F. Ingersoll, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Nominations from the floor for three mem- 
bers at large to act upon the Newbery Award 
Committee resulted in the election of Eva Les- 
lie, Public Library, Los Angeles, California; 
Elisabeth Knapp, Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan; Elva S. Smith, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

RutH ANNE OvERMAN, Secretary. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


The meetings of the College and Reference 
Section were held at Victoria College on June 
21 and 22, 1927. The second meeting was a 
joint session with the Bibliographical Society 
of America and was conducted by the Presi- 
dent of that Society, H. H. B. Meyer of the 
Library of Congress. This second session was 
wholly devoted to consideration of the bib- 
liography of Canada and the various papers 
read will presumably be printed in the papers 
and proceedings of the Society, these together 
with some additional material to form a sort 
of handbook of Canadian bibliography. 

At the earlier session, the business of the 
Section was transacted and two papers read 
and discussed. Fred Landon, University of 
Western Ontario Library, London, gave a 
REVIEW OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. He deplored the 
lack of any single comprehensive guide to this 
field of bibliography and gave the several 
sources that must be consulted instead. Among 
the titles particularly mentioned are The Re- 


view of Historical Publications Relating to 
Canada (1897-1918), The Canadian Histori- 
cal Review (since 1919), and the annual list 
published in the Canadian Annual Review 
since 1901, which has been prepared by the 
Toronto Public Library since 1923. 

Valuable reference sets especially for the 
history of Canada are: The makers of Canada 
(now in revised form in its second edition), 
The chronicles of Canada, and the valuable 
work in one volume The dictionary of Cana- 
dian biography—edited by W. S. Wallace, 
University of Toronto Library, and just 
recently published. He gave a most useful 
explanation of the Canadian official documents 
which will serve to make easier the plight of 
the librarian from the United States who 
tries to make a collection in this field. Be- 
cause of its bibliographic character this paper 
will be published by the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America along with those read at the 
joint session on the following day. 

Adeline B. Zachert, Director of School Li- 
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braries in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
was present at the invitation of the Section 
and read a paper entitled THE COLLEGE OR UNI- 
VERSITY AS THE PROPER GROUND FOR PREPARA- 
TION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. As her sugges- 
tions were closely related to those of the pro- 
fessional training of librarians arrangements 
were made to have the discussion led by two 
men who had had considerable experience with 
library schools—F. K. Walter, formerly of the 
New York State Library School and now of 
the University of Minnesota Library, and 
Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, which institution manages the St. Louis 
Library School. These two could also speak 
from the standpoint of the university library 
and public library respectively. 


Miss Zachert prefaced her remarks by 
showing the existing need for school libra- 
rians and the small supply of those available 
to take charge of libraries in our public 
schools. No school library is really a func- 
ioning institution unless the one in charge is 
competent to direct it. In order to be really 
able to manage such a library a teacher, or 
librarian must have had a certain amount of 
technical training especially adapted to this 
phase of library work. To be effective the 
librarian must also be qualified as a teacher 
and thus have the same status as any other 
teacher in the school. Her special training in 
school library management enables her to be 
rated a specialist. 


School administrators are already convinced 
of the great value of a properly organized 
and managed school library but are not yet 
convinced of the need for regularly library- 
school-trained librarians to have charge of 
these libraries. They are rather awaiting 
opportunities for interested and competent 
teachers to secure the technical training most 
needed in this type of library. Such training 
cannot now be easily secured by such teachers 
without sacrifice of a full year of teaching to 
attend a regular library school. Another diffi- 
culty is that the library school curriculum is 
so fixed that one preparing for school library 
work must devote too much time to certain 
subjects which will be relatively unimportant 
to her in her later work. Book selection and 
trade bibliography were cited especially as the 
many standard lists issued enable the school 


librarian to have all the facts concerning 
books in her field right at hand in convenient 
form for immediate use. 


The same is true, although to less extent, 
of cataloging and classification. As neither of 
these processes is to be used in great detail 
or to any great refinement only the essentials 
need be taught. 


Main emphasis should be rightfully placed 
on school library administration where the par- 
ticular problems of the school library are con- 
sidered. “Upon completion of a course in 
school library management the library teacher 
should know how to apply her newly learned 
knowledge directly, without having to modify 
and adapt too much. She should know where 
to obtain and how to use the various aids now 
specially prepared for school libraries such as 
the Standard catalog, handbooks in school 
library management and lists and bulletins 
published by her state department of public 
instruction. As a teacher she knows how to 
organize student helpers to do much of the 
routine work... .. Her teaching knowledge 
and experience enable her to plan courses of 
instruction to pupils in the use of books and 
library tools. Her understanding of the course 
of study and the plans and methods used by 
the other teachers in her school simplifies the 
problem of enlisting their cooperation in the 
full use of the school library. Teachers in 
many places have conclusively demonstrated 
that they can give good and often exceptional 
service as library teachers after a twelve 
semester hours course in library technique 
specially designed to meet school conditions.” 

Teachers suited to school library work can 
be induced to take such technical training if 
offered in courses extending over two summer 
sessions. That there is a demand for just this 
sort of training is amply illustrated by atten- 
dance at all summer schools offering courses 
specially for school library workers. There 
are not now facilities for giving this training 
to all who desire it and this naturally brings 
forth the query where shall such prospective 
library teachers be trained? They should be 
trained where the teachers themselves are 
trained and, accordingly, the teachers colleges 
and the schools of education in our universi- 
ties should offer such instruction if our school 
libraries are to be properly conducted. 
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Proper credits toward degrees, both bac- 
calaureate and postgraduate, can be offered 
for such courses in these institutions while 
courses in our regular library schools rarely 
have such exchange value with degree grant- 
ing institutions except possibly their own. 

Why should the prospective school librarian 
devote much extra time to subjects she is 
likely never to use? It is far better for her 
to be a certified teacher with technical train- 
ing in school library management than to be a 
librarian without having the status of a 
teacher. The colleges and universities should 
provide opportunities for the sort of training 
needed by those teachers who are to serve as 
school librarians. 

In discussing the paper Mr. Walter stated 
at the outset that he considered the twelve 
semester hours of training set as a minimum 
too low. He stated that he was not particu- 
larly strong for pedagogical subjects in any 
curriculum and wondered if teacher colleges 
or educational departments would be willing 
to waive some of these regular requirements 
in the case of those wishing to become teacher 
librarians. Cataloging, classification, bibliog- 
raphy, and book selection are quite necessary 
even in the case of the school librarian. 
Standard lists are not always dependable and 
variations from any standard are often advis- 
able. 

He admitted that library school curricula 
have become probably too fixed and that fur- 
ther study of demands which schools must 
supply will be necessary before conditions can 
be called satisfactory. 

Questions that naturally arise are: How 
many library courses are needed? Where are 
they to be given? How are they given now? 

Mr. Compton joined with Mr. Walter in 
his belief that training outlined by Miss Zach- 
ert would not be sufficient to insure proper 
conduct of our school libraries. Furthermore 
judging by statistics published showing the 
status of the librarian and library workers in 
our teachers colleges, he would judge that few 
if any of these would be able to offer the 
proper training ground for school librarians. 
It would seem to be too early to make any 
definite pronouncement as to the proper way 
to meet the demand for better qualified school 
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librarians, but he believes that setting too low 
a minimum would do much harm, 


The question was raised concerning the 
exact meaning of “professional assistants” as 
used in the tables showing salaries received by 
workers in college and university libraries 
recently published in the A.L.A. Bulletin. 
A committee composed of Sidney B. Mitchell, 
University of California, chairman; F. K. 
Walter, University of Minnesota, and Edith 
M. Coulter, University of California, was ap- 
pointed to consider this question. 

The Committee having to do with consid- 
eration of the Telford scheme of classification 
and remuneration of library positions as far as 
they concern college and university libraries 
read a communication directed by it to the 
A.L.A. Council in which it urged that the 
Council delay action until the midwinter meet- 
ing when the Section aims to submit modified 
specifications for classified service in univer- 
sity libraries as a substitute for those given in 
the Report. C. H. Brown submitted this 
statement for the Committee and it was de- 
cided to continue the Committee for the pur- 
pose stated. 


J. I. Wyer, New York State Library, in- 
formed the Section that a text was being pre- 
pared by the A. L. A. Committee on Curric- 
ulum Study on college and university li- 
braries and another on school libraries. The 
Section voted that consideration of junior 
colleges be in the text on school libraries and 
that teachers colleges be considered along with 
colleges and universities. 

The Secretary brought attention to the fact 
that there is at present a balance of over. 
four hundred dollars in the treasury and that 
expenditures are at present seldom more than 
twenty-five dollars yearly. The question of 
investment of the greater part of the balance 
was considered a matter to be in the power 
of the Executive Committee. 





Officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
C. H. Brown, Iowa State College, Ames, 
chairman; James A. McMillen, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., secretary; Nathan 
van Patten, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

James A. McMILten, Secretary. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Mildred G. Brown, Camden 
County Free Library, Haddonfield, New Jer- 
sey. Secretary, Elinor E. Randall, Mon- 
mouth County Library, Freehold, New Jer- 
sey. In Miss Randall's absence Edith L. 
Smith, Morris County Free Library, Morris- 
town, New Jersey, acted as secretary. 

The County Libraries Round Table or- 
ganized as a section of the A.L.A. at this 
meeting, the petition of this group for a 
county libraries section having been acted upon 
favorably by the A.L.A. Council. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Ethel I. Berry, 
Hennepin County Library, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, president; Edith L. Smith, Morris 
County Library, Morristown, New Jersey, 
secretary. 


HAWAII'S LIBRARIES 


By Jutta C. Stockett, Library of Hawaii 

Visitors and tourists are often surprised 
when they see Honolulu’s spacious, handsome 
public library. It is one of a group of public 
buildings with grounds covering several 
blocks. Some of these date back to the times 
of the Kamehamehas and others have only 
recently been opened. Their architectural 
harmony and setting in a landscape of great 
beauty leave a lasting impression. 

In 1879 the present remarkable results had 
their inception in the Honolulu Library Asso- 
ciation. The merger of 1913 included also 
the Hawaiian Historical Society. Mr. Car- 
negie contributed one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the building and the territorial legis- 
lature regularly votes support. Eighteen 
librarians and fifteen pages are now an in- 
adequate staff. In 1913 the building seemed 
absurdly large but in 1927 lack of space ham- 
pers every department to a degree which 
could not possibly have been foreseen. The 
last legislature doubled the grounds and plans 
will be presented this year for more than 
doubling the size of the building. This was 
granted in the 1927 legislature. 

Besides the Library of Hawaii there are 
several other libraries in Honolulu deserving 
mention. The University of Hawaii opened 
a beautiful new building in 1925 and now em- 
ploys six librarians and six pages. Since 1841 
Punahou College has prepared regularly in- 
creasing numbers of students for universities 


on “the Coast” (one recalls that Punahou is 
proud that California sent her children there 
for college preparation in the days of forty- 
nine) and its artistic library is in keeping 
with its traditions. Two librarians and four 
students work there. The Bishop Museum, 
Territorial Normal School, McKinley High 
School, Honolulu Advertiser, the Army, the 
Hawaii Sugar Planters’ Association, the Hon- 
olulu Medical Association, and the Archives 
also have librarians on their staffs. The 
Cooke Art Museum is now completed; the 
building and grounds are ideal and it prom- 
ises to become a meeting place of eastern 
and western art. In January preliminary 
work was started and one of the personnel 
is a trained librarian who has worked for five 
years in the Hawaiian Islands. 


In the Library of Hawaii itself the activity 
of the department is stimulating, whether it 
is the Loan Desk, the Reference Department, 
the Catalog Section, the Bindery or the Chil- 
dren’s Room. “The Crossroads of the Pa- 
cific” furnish many unusual problems which 
would not be met in any other part of the 
United States. With the constant growth and 
change it is never possible for the routine to 
become stereotyped. 


More and more frequently in library meet- 
ings the county library comes up for discus- 
sion and several states feel that it is their 
most urgent present problem. The Territory 
of Hawaii is divided into four counties and 
the county library bill of 1921 provided a 
separate system for each. These organizations, 
outside of the Island of Oahu on which Hon- 
olulu is located, now require the full time 
of seven trained librarians and several pages. 
County library development in the Hawaiian 
Islands started with twelve stations in 1913 
and now numbers two hundred and seventy- 
seven. 

The annual report of the Stations Depart- 
ment of the Library of Hawaii for 1926 
shows the stimulating growth characteristic 
of all library work in the Territory. Oahu 
now has one hundred and eleven stations and 
this number represents a policy of concentra- 
tion. It would be easy to augment the num- 
ber but the department plans intensive organ- 
ization and slow extension. The stations are 
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in schools, communities, institutions, and wel- 
fare centers. Occasional book requests from 
other counties are filled, too. Field work is 
stressed; five hundred and sixty-three visits 
were made in 1926 exclusive of those of the 
Children’s Department to town schools. 

The Stations Department’s circulation for 
1926 was 200,748. Of this 172,597 was juve- 
nile and 28,151 adult. In Honolulu there is an 
attendance of 24,055 pupils in public schools; in 
rural Oahu 8,515; while private schools enrol 
7,470. All public and rural schools are reached 
and private schools whenever feasible. The 
most encouraging development of recent years 
was the availability of money in September 
1926 for a school organizer at the head of a 
cooperating but separate school department 
under both the Library of Hawaii and the 
Department of Public Instruction. Already 
definite and encouraging results are piling up 
and future plans are being carefully worked 
out. Two obvious advantages may be men- 
tioned; relief from serious overcrowding in 
the Children’s Room and improvement of 
service for children who cannot come to the 
Library of Hawaii. 

An attempt is made to equalize advantages 
in country and city stations through book 
talks, story-telling, and special help with 
problems. One entire day is spent each week 
in country communities and schools which 
vary from thirty-nine children to almost a 
thousand. Each month there is a nearer ap- 
proach to the goal of placing one book for 
each child in every school. The Library tries 
to take its place with the studies, health work, 
organized athletics, and other forms of 
Americanization which the government pro- 
vides for its oncoming citizens. 

The library car is always sure of a hearty 
welcome. Besides two, three, or four libra- 
rians, tourists from the Mainland sometimes 
make the trip—often librarians, too—and it 
is not an exaggeration to say that they are 
as much interested in the fascinating problems 
offered by Oahu’s “melting pot” population as 
in its stately Mormon temple or tropical 
scenery. Many of the plantation children hear 
little English away from school and they are 
not only flatteringly attentive to the outsider 
but, with true Hawaiian-Oriental courtesy, 
wish in their turn to entertain her with flag 
drills, games, recitations, and Hawaiian songs. 





It is a question who receives more benefit 
from these visits. 

One naturally emphasizes juvenile work in 
a country with so overwhelming a population 
of children but adult stations receive equal 
attention proportionally. Oahu has seventy- 
seven juvenile stations and thirty-four adult. 
Many of the latter are on distant sugar and 
pineapple plantations and at wireless and cable 
stations and others are run in connection with 
welfare or industrial centers such as_ the 
Y.M.B.A., Y.M.C.A., California Packing 
Corporation or Honolulu Iron Works. Two 
of the largest town stations give promise of 
developing into branches within a few years. 

Nor are institutions forgotten; fourteen 
receive attention. Orphanages, general and 
special hospitals, industrial schools, the prison, 
the school for the deaf and the blind, and the 
feeble minded home are included. Kalihi 
(Leper) Hospital and Leahi (Tubercular) 
Home report encouraging statistics. It seems 
safe to prophesy that another five years will 
see a trained librarian devoting her entire time 
to institutions. 

Appropriation for stations’ books, Oahu 
Island—about eight hundred dollars a month. 

Miss Brown asked if all Hawaiian libraries 
were established at once, and the answer was 
“Yes, by act of legislature.” 

Miss Overbury, librarian of the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, England, was asked to 
speak, and said that the Hawaiian libraries 
sounded like a mixture of Heaven and the 
Arabian nights. Miss Overbury painted a 
picture of her county in a few words, saying 
that it was a manufacturing area alive to 
education, that every sort of library problem 
was presented, and that in the area of 2,800 
square miles there were 338 centers, many of 
the populated areas having their own libraries. 
Financial support was derived from a flat rate, 
localities having separate libraries, being spe- 
cially rated in advance of the flat rate. Books 
in small centers were changed every four 
months with frequent posting, schools, parish 
houses, etc., being used to house the centers. 
Miss Overbury expressed her thanks for the 
kindness she had received in this country. 

Frank Leland Tolman, New York State 
Library, talked briefly on COUNTY LIBRARIES 
IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Mr. Tolman said that we had gone about 
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the world and were back to New York, the 
land of problems not the land of achievements, 
though here was the greatest county library 
in the world, New York, Queens and Brook- 
lyn. “Every development in county library 
service comes from the great municipal libra- 
ries,” said Mr. Tolman. “The county library 
is not merely for rural areas but to build up 
all libraries.” 


It was pointed out that all libraries need 
better support, that there should be enough 
money to adequately support county libraries, 


as “the great difficulty of any proposition 
comes if taxes give out when the work has 
just begun. Libraries have never taken their 
obligations seriously, nor have readers or users 
of libraries. . . A big thing should be 
done in an adequate way,” said Mr. Tolman 
in closing. 

Adjournment followed, with a suggestion 
from the Chairman that the group attend the 
meeting of the League of Library Commis- 
sions. 

Epitx L. Smiru, Acting Secretary. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Hospital Libraries Round Table met at 
2:00 p. m. on Thursday, June 23, in Osler 
Hall of the Academy of Medicine with seven- 
teen states represented and about one hundred 
persons in attendance. In the absence of Per- 
rie Jones, the chairman, Elizabeth W. Reed, 
Massachusetts General Hospital Library, Bos- 
ton, presided, with Blanche Tate of Detroit 
acting as secretary pro tem. 


Miss Reed drew attention to the fact that 
the Hospital Libraries Committee had been 
making a great attempt to have a round table 
meeting included in the annual American Hos- 
pital Association meetings. This would serve 
to bring library work in hospitals to the atten- 
tion of hospital authorities. Such a section 
would provide opportunity not only for the 
reading and discussion of papers, but also for 
the conduct of a round table where the hos- 
pital administration, the medical and nursing 
staff and the hospital librarians would be rep- 
resented. The chair stated that it was the 
desire of the Chairman, Perrie Jones, to have 
a statement to show at the October annual 
conference of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, where this matter will come up for 
ratification, that the Toronto Round Table had 
gone on record as being in favor of this inno- 
vation and promising to make such a meeting 
a success. : 


Mrs. Grace H. Birdsall, Lakeside Hospital 
Library, then presented the following motion: 

Whereas, an attempt is being made to have 
a Round Table Meeting on Hospital Libraries 
included in the annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, and 

Whereas, hospital libraries are an indispen- 
sable therapeutic agent in hospitals and it is 


of great importance that this. attempt be suc- 
cessful, therefore 


Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting 
to heartily approve and encourage such an 
attempt, and furthermore, 


Resolved, that it will do all in its power to 
make such a Round Table a success. 


On motion of Mrs. Birdsall, seconded by 
Miss Wetzell. 


Voted, That the resolution be adopted unan- 
imously. 

The first speaker on the program was 
C. W. Sumner, Public Library, Youngstown, 
Ohio. As Mr. Sumner spoke extemporane- 
ously it is possible to give only a rough sum- 
mary of his talk on THE HOSPITAL OF THE COM- 
MUNITY AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. He said 
in substance: 

“Hospital library work has gone forward of 
its own weight in a remarkable and amazing 
manner during the time since the War. This, 
in face of the fact that it has not received 
undue support or recognition on the part of 
the A.L.A. Public libraries all over the 
country, from coast to coast, have gradually 
established hospital library service and we 
believe there has been no phase of library 
work that has had any more rapid and remark- 
able development in as short a period... .. 

“Hospital library work is not and should not 
be a spectacular gesture on the part of the 
public library. It is a complete unit of library 
service, as there is absolutely no phase of 
library activity that is not included in hospital 
library work. It includes adult and juvenile 
work in all their phases and, in addition, it 
has undisputed therapeutic value as recognized 
by the medical profession, and what is more, 
it is humanitarian. I would emphatically 
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state again that hospital library work on the 
part of the public library should not be a spec- 
tacular gesture depending largely upon gifts 
and contributions for its support. Neither 
should it be made a secondary activity in some 
already overcrowded extension department of 
the public library. .... 

“The public library’s dollar is a community 
dollar and should be spread out over the entire 
community population. The community hos- 
pital serves a part of the community popula- 
tion and is justly entitled to its part of the 
community library’s dollar..... 

“An adequate and complete survey of hos- 
pital library work as now carried on through- 
out the country is much needed and should be 
made at the earliest possible date, by and 
through this group. Every member of the 
library profession interested in hospital library 
work and its advancement should lend moral 
and, if necessary, financial support, to the 
Committee on Hospital Libraries in its effort 
and determination to secure this survey.” 

Mrs. Grace H. Birdsall, Lakeside Hospital 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio, presented a paper 
on TRAINING FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS AS CAR- 
RIED ON IN THE WESTERN 
scHooL. She said in part: 

“Lectures on hospital organization and 
service are given at the School of Library 
Science of the Western Reserve University in 
the library administration courses. It is 
the policy of the School to provide instruction 
in special types of library service only during 
the second semester, after the students have 
become familiar with the fundamentals of gen- 
eral library organization, both technical and 
bibliographic. No matter what special type 
of library work is to be undertaken, one should 
know how to assemble and organize the col- 
lection and make information quickly avail- 


RESERVE LIBRARY 


“Often the librarian has to ‘sell the idca’ of 
the special library to the institution or organ- 
ization that has set it up, and this is sometimes 
true of hospital library work. It therefore 
seems important that those who undertake 
hospital library work should be well 
grounded in general library technique and 
organization and then adapt these to the par- 
ticular needs of the hospital staff, patients, and 
employees. ... . 

“It is inevitable that as time passes, the 
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library war service will be placed more and 
more into the background of the present day 
development. Therefore, it has been decided 
that the story of the beginning of hospital 
library service should be stressed and as many 
details as possible used as illustrations prin- 
cipally material gathered during the period 
of participation of the American Library 
Association in its war service. Continuing 
on from 1918, the growth of the work is out- 
lined up to the present, using as examples of 
the two types of hospital service, the hospital 
division of the Cleveland Public Library, car- 
rying on the group service, and the unit system 
of Lakeside Hospital. Freedom of choice is 
now granted students to take their practice 
period with either system. .... 

“Following the talks to the students comes 
the period of practice work for two weeks. 
There has not been a time during the four 
years of our intercourse with the Library 
School when several students have not ex- 
pressed a wish to take their apprenticeship at 
the hospital. .... 

“Our plan for future development of the 
course in Hospital Library Service, includes 
the following lecture topics: 


1. Relation of Hospitals to social work. 
(Medical social service) 

. Hospital organization and administration. 

. Therapeutic value of books. 

. Types of books for nervous and mental 
patients. 

. Reading aloud and story telling. 

6. Administration of hospital service by 
public libraries. 

7. Elements of preventive medicine.” 


mn wh 


Julia C. Stockett in her extemporaneous 
talk on HOSPITAL LIBRARIES IN HONOLULU 
COUNTY, OAHU, T. H. said of Hawaii: 

“Any one of the approaches to Honolulu 
is in keeping with its beauty. A trip through 
the Canadian Rockies or to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles is anticipatory. Five or six days 
on intensely blue seas precede the entrance to 
‘The Paradise of the Pacific.’ It is a land of 
flowers and sunshine, cool breezes, mountains, 
and surf, a home of many races, and a center 
of fascinating religious, social, and civic prob- 
SS err 

“There are many libraries in the Islands, 
some of them highly specialized, and the per- 
centage of trained librarians is large. In 1921, 
a complete system of county libraries was 
started for each of the four counties, Hawaii, 
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Kauai, Honolulu, and Maui. The largest of 
these, the Library of Hawaii, is in Honolulu 
and it stands somewhat in the relation of a 
state library to the other three counties 


“At present the Library gives service to 
eight institutions: The Boys Industrial 
School, The Girls Industrial School, The 
Prison, The Home for the Feeble Minded, The 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, the Sal- 
vation Army Boys Home, The Kalihi Boys 
Home, and the Kapiolani Girls Home. The 
last three are orphanages, the two latter of 
these being for non-leper children of leper 


“Seven hospitals are on the Library of 
Hawaii list. The Shriners Crippled Children’s 
Hospital has children for long periods of 
time. Leahi (Tubercular) Home’s patients 
are both adult and juvenile, and, because there 
are so many Japanese, a collection of adult 
Japanese books has been started in addition 
to the regular collection. Kalihi Hospital is 
the leper receiving station for children and 
grown people. A permanent collection is being 
brought together and, because of the percent- 
age of Hawaiians, all available Hawaiian titles 
have been added. All of these three hospitals 
are provided with teachers from the public 
schools and this strengthens the Library’s 


“The Territorial Hospital for the insane 
is receiving only magazine subscriptions now 
but, as conditions permit, a library will be 
built up later. Two rural hospitals at Wai- 
palui and Waialua have recently been organ- 
ized, the latter being cared for by the Japan- 
ese-American Young Men’s Club. Tripler Gen- 
eral Hospital is the military hospital of the 
Islands, and the good that books may do is 
here evidenced by their growing circula- 


“It is hoped that service will be extended 
soon to five other hospitals which, for various 
reasons, have not yet been reached. Chief 
among these is Queen's, the large general hos- 
pital of Honolulu. Its library has for some 
time past been carried on by volunteers but, 
so rapidly has the work grown, that the hos- 
pital is now eager for a trained librarian of 
its own.” 

The meeting at this point was turned over 
to a general discussion of the following 
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points : BUDGETING THIS SERVICE, WORK IN THE 
T. B. WARDS, and BOOK SELECTION. 

Mrs. Bailey, hospital librarian, Minneapolis, 
spoke on BUDGETING OF LIBRARY SERVICE IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. She said, “The library serves 
fourteen hospitals with a yearly budget of 
two thousand two hundred dollars and a staff 
of five full-time hospital librarians. The hos- 
pital carries none of the loss of books, but it 
does pay half of the expense of the library 
service.” 

During the discussion of lost books the sug- 
gestion was made by Mr. Sumner that he has 
found it profitable to place a container in 
the first floor corridor where books are left 
as patients leave the hospital. Mr. Sumner 
also said that he thought we spent too much 
time and energy over lost books. He believes 
that all departments have as large if not larger 
losses and that we must expect such losses. 

The question was asked, “Are uniforms 
worn by hospital librarians?” It was agreed 
that most hospital librarians wore some kind 
of uniform or smock, and the suggestion was 
made that brightly colored smocks be substi- 
tuted for the monotonous “hospital white” as 
patients welcome bright, cheery colors. 

Blanche Tate, Detroit, Michigan, spoke on 
LIBRARY WORK IN A TUBERCULOSIS SANATO- 
RIUM. “The Detroit Public Library does not 
maintain a hospital service comparable to that 
found in many of our larger and some smaller 
cities. We do, however operate a library in 
the Detroit Municipal Tuberculosis Sanato- 
rium, located on the outskirts of the village of 
Northville, about twenty-five miles from the 
city. A full-time assistant is in attendance 
under the supervision of the head of our Sub- 
Branch Department, who advises on book 
selection, routine, etc. The library consists of 
a working collection of nearly two thousand 
volumes. In addition to this subscriptions to 
sixty magazines are provided, also newspapers 
in foreign languages, beside the local dailies. 
For the ambulatory patients, the library is 
open two hours each morning, at which time 
they exchange their books, read the magazines 
and newspapers or browse as they see fit. The 
librarian visits all infirmary patients twice a 
week with her bookcart. The Detroit Public 
Library provides the books, equipment, such 
as catalog case, bookcart, typewriter, and 
library supplies and a salary for the librarian. 
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The Sanatorium provides maintenance for the 
librarian, page service, which averages about 
three hours per day, and also pays for the 
magazines and newspapers.” 


After some discussion on book selection 
Miss Quigley, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
made the following motion which was sec- 
onded and adepted unanimously: “That a let- 
ter be sent to publishers asking that books be 
published in larger print and on lighter weight 
paper.” 

Miss Wetzell of Philadelphia asked if it 
would be possible to make a survey of the 
hospital library service done in the United 
States. The Chair answered by saying that 
the Hospital Libraries Committee through 
its Chairman, Perrie Jones, has requested 
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the Committee on War Service Activities for 
a gift of funds to carry on a survey of hos- 
pital library work throughout the country. 
No definite action has been taken on this pro- 
posal but we hope it will be forthcoming. 

The meeting adjourned at the call from the 
Chair. 

An informal luncheon was held, before the 
meeting, in Hart House, North Common 
Room, which was attended by eighteen hos- 
pital librarians. 

Officers for the coming year: Chairman, 
Perrie Jones, Public Library, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Secretary, Elizabeth W. Reed, War- 
ren Library, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

E.1zABETH W. Reep, Chairman pro tem. 


LENDING SECTION 


The Lending Section met at Convocation 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, June 21 and at 
Wycliffe College on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 22. Mary J. L. Black, Fort William 
Public Library, Fort William, Ontario, pre- 
sided. 


THE HUMANITY OF THE FICTION 
READER* 


By Grace B. Finney, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington 


In view of the customary low estimate in 
which that poor benighted creature the aver- 
age fiction reader is held, it is the object of 
this paper to free him from his cloud of 
obloquy by the enumeration of his redeeming 
points. It is the intention to prove these 
despised points to be not so despicable, and 
also to demonstrate in what way the attributes 
of the so-called “low-brow” may be diverted 
into channels of thought and appreciation of 
the “high-brow” reader. 

This human being possesses the same traits 
of humanity that the readers of higher classes 
of literature possess. They may be in abey- 
ance and so afford a rich field for the trained 
advisory assistant. Since we find similar 
traits in all readers, let us define the word 
humanity. Webster defines it as “the pe- 
culiar nature of man by which he is distin- 


* Abstract 


guished from other beings,” or as that which 
embraces the “human characteristics, attri- 
butes, feelings, and sensibilities common to 
mankind.” 


Hence, admitting his humanity, our expert 
psychiatrists in the field of fiction, with their 
combination of rich human qualities and ad- 
vanced vision, soon become keen analysts. 
They explore many paths of human interest 
until they come to understand the fiction 
reader, and admit that the leanings of these 
readers are not without justification. They 
discover that they are possessors of human 
traits—that they have an electric current of 
human interest, often quite intellectual concen- 
tration, and are capable of giving as well as 
receiving ideas. 


So long as our fiction readers continue to 
accumulate knowledge—and this can be done 
through fiction—their progress will be inev- 
itable; nor is there any reason to look for its 
cessation. We popularizers of good reading 
will then receive our reward in witnessing the 
joys of this enriched humanity which our 
patience and sympathy have created. 


Another more serious charge that is laid 
against the fiction reader is his predilection 
for the sensational and the emotional in liter- 
ature. Not so long ago a famous actress 
exclaimed upon the unique value of the stage 
career in giving natural play to the emotions, 
allowing the individual actor to rid himself in 
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his work of surplus feelings. Only a limited 
number of us hope to become even ‘movie’ 
actors, and a still more limited number to 
become great actors. So where is this pre- 
ponderant class of unfortunate laymen to 
look for an emotional outlet? Where better 
but in fiction, in reading of the joys and sor- 
rows, the loves and hatreds of these imag- 
inary persons? Their feelings we may share 
to our own relief, in the same and sane de- 
gree in which the actors participate in the 
feelings of the characters they impersonate. 


When fiction readers confess to experi- 
encing thrills through the daring exploits of 
Zane Grey’s cowboys, and more thrills from 
the romantic settings of Ethel M. Dell, they 
only exhibit additional evidence of their hu- 
manity, and of the normal functioning of 
their desires. These books offer an undeniable 
appeal in the nature of an emotional outlet, 
which is certainly legitimate enough. It is 
now up to the adviser to analyze the basic 
quality of these books and to discover through 
this analysis the best means of satisfying that 
want through a better grade of fiction. 


In addition to the sensational and emo- 
tional outlet fiction offers, there is also the 
geographical escape to be considered. There 
is an irresistible fascination in transplanting a 
reader from one locality to another, in trans- 
forming the drabness of a dingy flat into a 
hanging garden in Babylon. 


There is a large class of fiction seekers 
whose human feelings are pathetic to encoun- 
ter. The work with them is considered in- 
valuable. They are the mothers who are 
responsible for the welfare of their children 
and come to the library to secure books on 
the school collateral reading lists for them. A 
few questions or short conversations soon win 
their confidence, and it is learned that they 
have made their children the excuse to come 
themselves. These mothers belong to the class 
who never had any schooling, or who never 
advanced beyond the seventh grade, and realize 
they must read or study if they are not to be 
left out of the family circle and lose their 
children’s respect. This group certainly has 
the feelings and sensibilities which are part of 
the definition of humanity. 


Brain workers compose a class of fiction 
readers, who after having used their minds, 
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in various capacities, hour after hour, need 
relaxation and rest. They may be interested 
in the artistic and problem novel, but they 
prefer and seek the novel, especially the de- 
tective story, which amuses and rests them 
instead of taking a novel which requires con- 
centration. There is no middle course to steer 
with this class. If brains demand what they 
want, why condemn what they are positive 
they need in the way of novels which indulge 
in many and various impossibilities. 

An adviser herself familiar with the inter- 
esting adjoining fields of biography and his- 
tory, seizes upon the known facts concerning 
her fiction readers, notably their human quali- 
ties, and with these qualities in mind, intro- 
duces her readers to the fields of equal interest 
hitherto considered uninteresting, but with no 
intention of supplanting fiction. 


The intermediary steps are made sufficiently 
intermediate and sufficiently padded. Her fic- 
tion devotees are enticed with a silken noose 
from the hedges of fiction into the byways 
of biography. They may also be guided with 
a slightly heavier noose into the main thor- 
oughfare of history, always keeping account 
of the means by which this may be accom- 
plished—the humanity of the fiction reader. 

One of the greatest secrets of successful 
advisory work consists in inculcating an atti- 
tude of heightened anticipation in the fiction 
reader, or in other words keeping one jump 
ahead. While one is assisting the fiction 
reader, casual reference may be made to the 
rich field of biographical clover. 


The adviser’s knowledge of biography must 
be diversified enough to fit everyone, and the 
books chosen should have the scenes enacted 
in each life either vivid or delicate, stirring 
or inspiring, according to the human charac- 
teristics of the novel reader she seeks to cap- 
ture. 


After having transformed our fiction reader 
into a reader of both fiction and biography 
we will now proceed to make use of these 
same human traits to metamorphose him into 
a reader of histories. 


The experiment has been tried of compos- 
ing lists of significant national characters, 
limited to one country, and arranged in chron- 
ological order, so as to give a fairly complete 
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survey of that country’s historical progress 
throughout the centuries. 

We have now the general reader, an inter- 
ested and fit subject for further expansive 
work, and so ready to be led directly to the 
door of history. He has envisaged his lady 
fair in the gilt and tinsel of fiction, has seen 
her more real portrait in biography, and now 
stands prepared for another view of her in 
historical homespun and serge. By this process 
he will have correlated in their proper rela- 
tionship the three great complementary fields 
in his own mind. Or as Emerson says, “All 
history resolves itself into the biography of a 
few stout, earnest persons.” 

The fiction reader needs no apology made 
in his behalf. His humanity is only another 
term for his weakness and his strength, his 
whimsicality and his lovableness. In analyz- 
ing this humanity we may discover one of our 
own mistakes. We too often make our collec- 
tion of books aspirational instead of inspira- 
tional. The reader is told to aspire to reading 
better literature instead of being helped to 
read it in order that he may aspire to things 
of untold value. Therefore fiction should be 
made a means to a highly uplifting and desir- 
able end, taking care not to frighten our fic- 
tion readers from other fields, as in the case 
of the new born butterfly, which, after view- 
ing the world opening before him, said: 

“T don’t want to be a butterfly, 
I want to be a worm. 
And the last thing I saw was this 


That creature madly climbing back 
Into his chrysalis.” 


Bernard K. Sandwell, Canadian poet and jour- 
nalist, followed this paper with an amusing 
address on LENDING LIBRARIES, making the fol- 
lowing cheering statement in closing: 


“For it does not in the least matter how 
many rubbishy books are taken out of public 
libraries by how many rubbishy book-lovers. 
It does not even matter how many people 
never take any books out of the libraries at 
all. All that matters is that no single soul 
in the community who is truly hungry for a 
good book shall have to go without a good 
book because the community has failed to 
place it within his reach. Opportunity, for 
those who have the capacity to take advantage 
of the opportunity—that is all that matters.” 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR THE CIRCULA- 
TION ASSISTANT ?* 


By Jennie M. Fiexner, Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


That which is ahead in circulation work, 
as well as other phases of library work, pre- 
sents a very promising picture, a vivid, varied 
opportunity for those with a listening ear, a 
seeing eye and a buoyant spirit. In spite of 
all the years during which libraries have been 
circulating books, we have now reached a 
point where we are ready to start over again, 
to restate aims and readjust tradition to newer 
and broader ideas of the work that may be 
done in connection with the circulation of 
books. It is not the actual circulation that 
counts, as has been so many times said, it is 
what happens in connection with this transac- 
tion. What leads up to it, what follows and 
results, that offers the hope of better things 
to every circulation assistant. Does this sound 
trite? I wish I could prove to you in spite 
of stumbling ways of saying it, that I know 
that work with people and books does not 
grow monotonous or commonplace or dull, 
unless we are asleep to the things happening 
all about us. 


To reduce generalities to something more 
concrete, one may ask what work may the 
circulation assistant with justification call her 
own? First there are the clerical or routine 
duties necessary to make books easily acces- 
sible and secure their return to the library. 
These routine processes involve no mean 
responsibilties, though they concern us today 
less than the broader phases of circulation 
work. . . . After mastering these more or 
less homely housekeeping activities, there are 
always the varied opportunities and interests 
which develop in the pursuit of the successful 
contact with the reader, that individual whom 
the assistant meets with a mind alert for every 
suggestion. It is the reader who dramatizes 
library work for the circulation assistant, who 
puts the color into the kaleidoscopic combina- 
tions that fit together to make the day’s work. 

Combined with her ability to carry for- 
ward successfully the personal side of the con- 
tact with readers, must be the assistant’s pro- 
fessional knowledge of books which form the 
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collection with which she works. This 
increase of knowledge is any librarian’s grow- 
ing asset and never ending pursuit. So basic 
and general is this need today, it is only men- 
tioned in passing on to the use to which this 
knowledge must be put in supplying books 
to readers—in the book selection which con- 
stantly falls to circulation librarians. This is 
not book selection for acquisition, carefully 
adjusted to suit community tastes. It is in- 
stead a much more minute and personal thing. 
Book selection for a circulation assistant 
means the selection of a volume for a reader, 
and to that extent involves the success or 
failure of the whole library for that reader. 


In an age demanding specialists in every 
field of work, what remains for the circula- 
tion assistant? We are the general practi- 
tioners in the library, those who must know 
something about everything, but must know 
as well when and where to turn for consulta- 
tion and cooperation with the specialists. We 
must be able to prescribe from our shelves 
after we have diagnosed the reader’s book 
needs. Not only must we frame our own pre- 
scriptions, we must fill them as well, and woe 
unto the body politic if the circulation depart- 
ment be not equipped to be all things unto 
men. 


What is ahead in reality? All sorts of 
effort to dignify and make more effective as 
well as interesting the service through which 
the right book is supplied the reader—the 
right book—which does not always mean the 
book asked for. Here may be creative oppor- 
tunity, for the desire to stir within the mind 
of the reader a wish for something that may 
raise the quality of his reading and rouse him 
to think, should be bred in the bone of every 
real librarian. A healthy dissatisfaction with 
achievement, a constructively critical attitude 
to procedures, an unwillingness to accept tra- 
ditional limitations, professional or personal, 
all tend to keep live minds alive. The circu- 
lation assistant must keep pace with the prog- 
ress about her by believing that the standard 
of success in her work is not dependent on 
quantity, but rather on the quality of the serv- 
ice given, service which must be adapted to 
meet the needs of all who come.” 


PROBLEM OF WORK WITH 
ADOLESCENTS* 


By Annie C. B. Muitrar, Public Library, 
Toronto, Ontario 


With the first struggle to put library serv- 
ice On a more democratic basis our efforts 
were spent upon the adult department and to 
the establishment of open access to the shelves. 
We also built beautiful library buildings. Thus 
it was that we reared a great edifice, seemingly 
complete, but upon inspection we found cer- 
tain weaknesses in the foundation work. From 
this realization of weakness there developed 
the work with children. We realized the 
necessity of placing before children the best 
literature suited to their age and also the 
benefit resulting from a wise preparation for 
more mature reading. Thus far the structure 
we had reared was good. Time passed again 
and in looking over our work we discovered 
something lacking. The structure, as it stood, 
presented very much the appearance of a great 
skyscraper, the ground floor beautifully fin- 
ished and also the upper stories, but the por- 
tion between a mass of steel girders, with but 
ladders leading to the upper portions. The 
few hardy determined ones climbed the lad- 
der. Thus it came about that the readers of 
the adult department who came to us from 
the children’s department literally represented 
the survival of the fittest. And we, as libra- 
rians remained more or less oblivious to 
weaker and more timid ones who dropped 
out, having failed to make the climb. It 
therefore became evident that the need was 
for some connecting link between the chil- 
dren’s department and the adult department. 

Our problem is to perfect some organiza- 
tion which, combined with the work of the 
high school libraries, will fully care for the 
people of adolescent age. In this work, the 
public library will possibly put forth the 
greatest effort on behalf of children of this 
age who are out of school. For that they are 
not in touch with the library is probably due 
to the fact that by force of economic circum- 
stances, or by lack of interest, they have left 
school. 

In the library these “out-of-school” children 
present one of the most difficult phases of our 
work with young people. For the boy or girl 
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who remains at school throughout high school 
has recourse to the school library and also to 
the existing methods of cooperation between 
schools and libraries with the public library. 

To this problem of the adolescent there 
seems to be three vital points—the youth—the 
book—the librarian—a powerful triple alli- 
ance. 

Recognizing the problem and also the ap- 
proach to a solution in an harmonious combi- 
nation of the youth, the book, and_ the 
librarian, our next step is an analysis of the 
constituent parts. You have noticed that I put 
“youth” in the first place in our triple alli- 
ance and rightly so, for it is the most power- 
ful factor. 

Mr. Tracy in his book Psychology of 
adolescence says: “In the transition from in- 
fancy to maturity the greatest strides in the 
process of organization and consolidation of 
ideas are taken during these years. At this 
time, the imagination is most buoyant and 
virile. There is a steady increase in the con- 
trol of imagery and a marked development in 
the appreciation of beauty. The dramatic in- 
stinct is evident and the idea of a vocation 
enters the mind and a passion for achieve- 
ment.” Such is youth, the first party of our 
alliance. 

Of books need one tell an audience com- 
posed of librarians what books mean in the 
life and education of man? I think not, for 
without a realization of their use, of their 
allure, their solace, we would not be what we 
are. 

Midway between these two—the youth and 
the book—is the librarian. Somewhat like a 
radio receiver, an instrument ready to the 
hand of youth, to catch up the fine, subtle 
waves of beauty, and to communicate them in 
such a way as to inspire and kindle others. 
And of such is the good librarian, the third 
party to our alliance. 

And as librarians, looking upon these boys 
and girls, not as a group, but as individuals, 
we must ask ourselves certain questions. Are 
we to allow sixty-eight out of every hundred 
children to cut adrift entirely from all liter- 
ary supervision? Should we not rather 
through existing institutions, such as the 
churches, industrial and business organizations, 
the Scouts and Guides, try to reach them and 
tell them of the library? Should we not refuse 


to allow these boys and girls to have as their 
sole literary diet the current fiction magazine 
or the subtitles of the movie screen? Should 
we be willing that their knowledge of civics 
or of history and politics be gained from 
newspaper reports or election speeches ? 

The test of the success of our work is not 
the number of people interviewed, the number 
of factories visited, and the thoroughness and 
excellence of our internal preparations in the 
library. The test of our work is in the 
response of individual children, the few whom 
it has been our great privilege to inspire 
with a zest for the things of the mind. 


Miss Millar was followed by Carrie Scott, 
who read the paper. 


WORK WITH THE INTERMEDIATE 
GROUP* 


By CATHERINE BaltLey, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Indianapolis Public Library has given 
some time and thought to stimulating the in- 
terest of the older boy and girl in reading, and 
although the methods used are not in any way 
unique and the results far from unusual, and 
more often than not intangible, we cannot help 
but feel that we are taking a step in the right 
direction. 

For two years, in June (the date of the 
completion of the school census), the names 
and addresses of fifteen hundred to seventeen 
hundred boys and girls who have dropped out 
of school during the year have been procured. 
These students were circularized at once and 
again in the fall. Of course, the ideal method 
would be to catch each of these students as 
he drops out of school, but this has not been 
possible in this city. 

At the request of a student editor of the 
high school paper, we wrote articles for this 
paper for six weeks. These articles were on 
the value of books and reading and reviews 
of certain books. 

The reader’s adviser has been called upon 
twice to assist the head of the boy’s depart- 
ment of the Y.M.C.A. in preparing lists of 
books for the summer reading of the older 
boys. 

From time to time we have parents asking 
for courses of reading in the psychology of 
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the adolescent and to each of these we give a 
list of suggested reading for the boy or girl 
whom we know is behind the parent’s request. 

In February and June we have spoken 
before the seniors of one high school and in 
June regularly circularize the seniors of all 
high schools. This past year the entire stu- 
dent body of one high school was addressed 
during National Education Week, on the 
value of books and reading. 

All of the night school students in the 
grade and high schools are reminded each year 
by personal visits to the classes, of the place 
which reading and the use of the library can 
have in self-education. 

This past year a talk was made to a group 
of Y.W.C.A. girls, younger business women, 
on biographies of interest to girls. And pos- 
sibly the most thrilling as well as the most 
difficult talk made by the reader’s adviser was 
one before the entire industrial group of the 
Y.W.C.A. This group numbered about 150 
and ranged in ages from sixteen to thirty. 

The reader’s adviser has prepared 252 
courses of reading for boys and girls. This 
does not include lists prepared by special 
request for groups. 

From these scattered remarks it can be 
seen that the adolescent and his reading is 
not a proposition to be assumed as it occurs 


or to be treated as a side issue by one whose 
prime duty is something else. . . . Possibly 
the adolescent needs a special collection of his 
own for browsing, possibly not. At any rate 
we are certain that he should be systemat- 
ically and on his part unsuspectingly turned 
in the direction of the library before he stops 
school, should be approached in his clubs and 
organizations continuously and_ unfailingly, 
and above all there should be one person in 
the library to whom he can come or be 
directed and from whom he can secure the 
service he needs. When this is actually tried 
and only then will we be getting at the root 
of the adult education problem, which in turn 
will cease to be a problem and become a nat- 
ural healthy growth. 


Jean Roos continued the discussion with a 
talk on her work in the Stevenson Room of 
the Cleveland Public Library. 

The meeting ended with a series of readings 
by the Canadian poet, Wilson McDonald. 

The following people were on the Nominat- 
ing Committee: Harriet C. Long, Leta E. 
Adams, and Carlina Mavis Monchow. The 
elected officers are: Bessie Summersley, St. 
Louis Public Library, as chairman, and Ina 
T. Aulls, Denver Public Library, as secre- 
tary. 

RutH Rutzen, Secretary. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND TABLE 


The Library Buildings Round Table had 
one session which was in the nature of a gen- 
eral discussion although three main topics were 
submitted for consideration, 

The first topic, PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN EN- 
LARGING LIBRARY BUILDINGS, was discussed 
briefly by Milton J. Ferguson, California 
State Library, and Herbert S. Hirshberg, 
of the Ohio State Library. The _ opin- 
ion was expressed that it was practically as 
cheap to tear down the usual library building 
and rebuild a new one, as to attempt to enlarge 
many existing library structures since they 
were not planned with enlargement in view. 
The advantage was emphasized of planning 
library buildings as units to permit of easy 
enlargement when this became necessary. 
Advantages were also cited in eliminating as 
many permanent walls in the interior of a 
library buikding as was possible, since the 


rearrangement of the space in many library 
buildings would meet the library’s enlarged 
needs for many years without changing the 
library exterior walls. 

The second topic, PROBLEMS IN LIBRARY 
ADMINISTRATION IN DISPLAY WINDOWS, DIS- 
PLAY CASES, BULLETIN BOARDS, ETC., was intro- 
duced and discussed briefly by Walter L. 
Brown, Buffalo Public Library. In the opin- 
ion of the speaker and of those present there 
are many advantages to libraries in having 
their windows face public thoroughfares and 
built sufficiently low so that those on the 
street can see the library’s interior when they 
pass. Great value to the library in having dis- 
play windows facing the street was also men- 
tioned, and many present called attention to 
the increased use of books through displayed 
books and book covers in such windows as 
well as for other display purposes. It was 
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believed that those in charge of library dis- 
plays should have a combined knowledge of 
books, with a knowledge of the psychology of 
advertising and sound publicity methods as 
well as an eye for artistic effects in display. 
Discouragement was also voiced towards hav- 
ing bulletin boards and displays in libraries 
which suggest a kindergarten rather than a 
library. 


HUMANIZING THE LIBRARY 
INTERIOR 


By ArtHur E. Bostwick; 
Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri 


As given to me, my title confines me to 
the interior of the building but readers will 
never see the inside of a building until they 
have seen the outside and sometimes, I be- 
lieve, the mere sight of the outside effectually 
keeps them out. We must, therefore, begin 
with the outside whether we will or no. The 
number of persons who do not know that there 
is such a thing as the public library in their 
town is appalling, not to mention those who 
know this but do not know where it is or 
what it looks like or have never been inside 
it or if they have, have never used it, or if 
they have used it, have never done so with 
intelligence or to any purpose. These cases, 
I am afraid, make up a large majority of 
almost every community. It is to lessen their 
number that we are making our studies in 
publicity. All publicity contributes to human- 
ization. I am concerned only with the reac- 
tion of the building on a potential reader 
when he is once within sight of it. Obviously 
he must know, first, that it is a library and, 
second, what its functions are and what his 
possible relations are to those functions. A 
library then should obviously be a library and 
not be likely to be mistaken for a railroad 
station, the city hall, a bank, or a factory. 

Many years ago, I called attention to the 
fact that the best libraries for this purpose 
were those in rented stores with large plate- 
glass windows, through which every passerby 
could look and see what was going on inside. 
There is no form of publicity that is better 
than this. Until very recently, however, no 
large building, not even branches, have been 
built in this style. One trouble is that it is 
always desired to use the basement for some 


library purpose and this means that it must 
be high enough to get light. The main floor 
must then be reached by a flight of outside 
steps and the windows are too high for the 
passerby to look through them. 


Now how shall we arrange the interior of 
our building so that our reader, after we have 
lured him in, shall be more apt to make the 
proper contact with books? First, I place the 
general impression that is made on the eye 
on entering the room. The old library was 
too institutional. Its entrance might easily 
be that of a bank or a city hall, and much 
valuable space has been taken up in this use- 
less way. 

Stairways are favored architectural features 
in the entrance hall of a building but they are 
largely survivals. Stairs are now means of 
vertical transportation of only secondary im- 
portance. No one will use them when there 
is an elevator to be had. If any thing is to 
be featured in the entrance hall it should be 
the elevator, and the stairs should be incon- 
spicuous. I see no reason indeed why some 
at least of the public elevators should not be 
in other parts of the building, transporting 
users of the library directly from a reading 
room on one level to one of another kind on 
the level above or below. The first architect 
who designs a large building in which the 
reader walks immediately into a book room, 
as he does in a branch library, and yet suc- 
ceeds in achieving a spacious and dignified 
entrance hall will have accomplished some- 
thing. 

If we are to bring the activities of the 
library into the street through visual contacts, 
those activities must be separated from the 
street merely by windows. This means that 
there must be rooms filled with books or read- 
ers directly at the front of the building. I 
believe that there should even be books as 
near as possible to the outer door even in a 
large building. The open shelf department 
may well be the first room to be entered, and 
in general all the so-called popular features 
of the library, in other words, those that will 
claim the attention of a new reader and induce 
him to make a second visit, should be those 
that catch his eye immediately on entrance. 
These are, for instance, wall shelving with 
attractively bound books, good pictures, com- 
fortable and useful furniture, the presence of 
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all the mechanical and human aids that we 
have to offer him—catalogs, lists, the desk of 
the reader’s adviser, the information desk and 
so on. 

It is possible, of course, to remove the 
building a little too far from an institutional 
appearance. After all, we are an institution 
and if we look a little like one we can not 
complain so long as appearances indicate that 
we are an attractive and a useful one. I have 
known libraries that effectively scared away 
all but the local four hundred by furniture 
and equipment that would have been suitable 
for the private library of a millionaire—soft 
oriental rugs, valuable etchings, window dra- 
peries, carved furniture and all the rest of it. 
The proletariat absolutely would not go near 
this place; it looked as if they were not ex- 
pected, and to tell the truth, I do not believe 
they were. 

We place some of our open shelf books too 
near the floor to be easily examined and others 
too far above the head of the reader. Only 
about three shelves are in a good position for 
easy observation and consultation, and the ideal 
plan would be to restrict the active collection 
to these three shelves. Here again, of course, 
we come into conflict with considerations of 
space. The new A.L.A. committee on me- 
chanical devices will doubtless investigate the 
possibility of moving shelving, in which any 
particular shelf can easily and quickly be 
brought directly on a level with the eye of a 
reader. Browsing at library shelves is greatly 
facilitated by the presence of some place to 
rest a heavy book that can not be held in the 
hand. Where there are reading tables near 
the shelves, such a book is easily carried to an 
adjacent table. Otherwise an actual sloping 
shelf or desk in connection with the bookcase 
is of humanizing value. Very heavy refer- 
ence books in constant use, such as large one- 
volume dictionaries, should never be so placed 
that it is necessary to lift or move them. 
The long, low sloping desks with benches in 
front of them, ‘now standardized by makers 
of library furniture, are ideal for this purpose. 

The open shelf and home use have accom- 
panying disadvantages and evils. They were 
both once frowned upon by librarians but 
they have now become an integral part of our 
library system and have done much to popu- 
larize it and make it useful. In combination 


they are responsible for much loss of books. 
We all know how easy it is to steal from open 
shelves. A few large libraries have attempted 
to control theft of this kind by placing 
guards at exit doors to examine books. This 
may be effective but from the humanizing 
standpoint, it is certainly objectionable. No 
matter how attractive the arrangement of a 
library, how easy the consultation of its books, 
and how agreeable and helpful its assistants, 
if the reader after having been put in the 
proper frame of mind by all this is held up at 
the outer door on suspicion that he may be a 
thief, this one thing is apt to undo all that 
has been done for him within, and I can not 
believe that the plan will be generally adopted. 


The working conditions of the library staff 
have often a very important influence on the 
service that the library gives to its readers. 
Of course, where the issue is one between the 
comfort of the staff and service to the public, 
there can be no doubt which ought to be 
favored at the expense of the other. To make 
things more easy or comfortable for the staff 
at the expense of the reader is, of course, 
something that no librarian would think of 
doing, although I believe that occasionally 
changes are made for the benefit of the staff 
without realizing that they will eventually 
interfere with service. In many cases, how- 
ever, there is no such conflict as this. In- 
creased comfort for the staff frequently means 
improved service for the public. We have 
come to realize this very strongly and in 
recent library buildings the staff quarters are 
satisfactory and in some cases almost lux- 
urious. It adds greatly to their accessibility 
if as many of these rooms as possible can be 
on the same floor with the workers who use 
them and as close as possible to their working 
space. This is also true of work rooms to 
which the public is not admitted. With a 
library building as fully departmentalized as 
the Cleveland Public Library, for instance, 
provision for adjacent work room adds enor- 
mously to efficiency and reacts ultimately in 
better service to the public. 

Libraries have been endeavoring for a 
quarter of a century to popularize reading in 
the open air but without very much success, 
although everyone acknowledges that such a 
plan “ought” to be successful. Attempts at 
open air reading rooms on roofs, in court- 
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yards and in gardens may be found in many 
places throughout the United States. I have 
built a large number of roof gardens myself 
and planned and equipped them with a good 
deal of enthusiasm but that enthusiasm was 
evidently not shared by the public. 

In fine, our libraries must be human if 
they are to minister to the needs of human 
beings. Fortunately these beings have intelli- 


gence and a voice. If we keep our eyes and 
ears open and our minds clear, we shall make 
the necessary adjustments. 


All topics and related topics were discussed 
generally. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, was elected chairman by the 
round table for the ensuing year. 

CHALMERS Haptey, Chairman. 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


An array of middle European book posters 
and a set of maps charting the Boston survey 
of book needs indicated the scope of the pro- 
gram of the Order and Book Selection Round 
Table which was held at 10:00 a. m., Tues- 
day, June 21, the chairman, Leta E. Adams, 
Cleveland Public Library, presiding over an 
audience numbering more than 500. 


The first paper on the program was: 


BOOK BUYING ADVENTURES IN 
EIGHT LANGUAGES 


By Mrs. E. E, Lepsetrer, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


According to the dictionary, an adventure is 
an unexpected or exciting experience befalling 
a person. Book buying in Central Europe for 
American libraries is according to this defini- 
tion a continuous series of adventures, never 
lacking in unexpected or critical experiences. 

The book buyer abroad must first of all 
convince dealers that libraries have a better 
code of ethics than commercial agencies, and 
that the payment, though deferred, will surely 
be received. One can scarcely promise pay- 
ment in less than three months, and if one’s 
reputation is at stake, it seems best to say 
in from three to four months,—one month for 
the books to go across and be received, from 
one to two months for the library’s machinery 
to grind out the check, and another month 
for that to reach the shipper. It was a little 
difficult at first to explain library business 
routine; but after I discovered from an in- 
terpreter the word “bureaucracy” the way 
was clear. Every European knows the para- 
lyzing effect of bureaucracy, and it is quite 
in the nature of things to expect delay in 


any transaction which has to go through the 
routine of a bureaucracy. 


Our side of the proposition fully under- 
stood, the dealer explained how it looked 
from his side. I was asking him, not only to 
give credit, but to give discounts from the 
retail price, and at the same time to sacrifice 
the interest on his money for from two to 
four months. In Jugoslavia, the ordinary rate 
of interest is 20 per cent and in a pinch even 
70 per cent may be paid. So why should a 
dealer sell us his stock at a discount, and 
lose his interest for a quarter or a third of a 
year? 

A Polish dealer said, “It is a very poor 
system. When we buy from America, the 
best terms we can get are a draft drawn on 
the bill of lading. Why then should rich 
America which has all the money demand 
credit from poor Poland which has none?” 
Finally, this man agreed to sell on our terms 
such books as he had in stock; but the book 
business in Poland being practically on a cash 
basis, he would not go out and buy for us 
books not on hand, since the profit on the 
transaction was not sufficient to compensate 
for the extra capital demanded. It is partly 
for this reason that so many orders placed 
abroad are returned marked “unobtainable” or 
“out of print.” 


With credit established and payment de- 
ferred from three to four months, the next 
crucial question is, How will the payment be 
made? In dollars? or in the currency of the 
country? Bitter was the experience of the 
Polish dealer who, in time of rapidly fluctuat- 
ing values, sent an American library over 
$200 worth of books, stipulating particularly 
that the payment be made in dollars. But the 
library adhered stubbornly to its cast-iron rule 
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of paying in the currency of the country and 
when the check reached him it was actually 
worth less than $28. He wrote, demanding 
satisfaction, calling attention to the terms he 
had set down at the time of sale, but the 
library had actually paid $200 for the draft 
and refused any adjustment. I hope he 
marked up the prices of his next shipment 
enough to recoup himself but as I was repre- 
senting the party of the second part, it did not 
seem ethical for me to suggest such a thing. 

These preliminary negotiations did not al- 
ways proceed directly and expeditiously. In 
the smaller capitals, Bratislava, Ljubljana, 
Zagreb and Belgrade, where dealers had had 
no previous similar experience, my whole mis- 
sion was really quite incredible. When I in- 
troduced myself and explained my mission 
they smiled agreeably and asked me what 
books I wanted, imagining apparently that I 
meant to buy a half a dozen or so, pay for 
them, and carry them away under my arm. 
When they grasped the fact that I wanted 
several hundred, they were aghast, and the 
whole proposition had to be reviewed again. 

A financial agreement once secured, I wished 
to enter at once upon my real task of book 
buying. But such haste seemed almost im- 
proper to them. Every dealer told me that 
he would have books ready for me to examine 
at five o’clock tomorrow afternoon, or at 
ten o'clock the morning after that,—these seem 
to be the psychic hours. When I said “But I 
want to do it now,” they felt that such haste 
wasn’t quite decent. They wanted always to 
be polite and I didn’t understand any language 
very much, and I am sure they said to each 
other, “Here is this impossible woman. She 
won’t go away, what are we going to do with 
her?” Eventually they succumbed, and a poor 
victim was delegated to bring me_ books. 
Sometimes I was given a semi-secluded alcove 
where I worked in comparative comfort, but 
in one place I sat for the best part of two 
days in an uncomfortable chair at a small 
rickety wicker table, in a bad light, putting 
the books I wanted in a chair at one side, 
those I didn’t want in a chair on the other 
side, being jostled by customers who picked 
up my books and laid them down in the 
wrong place and with a clerk taking my or- 
ders bending over in an obsequious attitude 


which must have strained every muscle in his 
back. 


None of these minor languages has a large 
literature, because their users have lived under 
conditions which discouraged or largely pre- 
vented publication. Lists are not available, 
or if they are, fail to give adequate informa- 
tion. So I always asked to see the whole 
stock in fiction, history, biography, travel, and 
the drama. In no case was I allowed to go 
into the stock room, but shelf by shelf books 
were brought to me. I examined them, laid 
aside the ones I wanted, and sent back the 
remainder of one shelf when the next was 
brought. At the largest shop in Warsaw I 
became quite worried because the boy who 
was serving me began to look so tired. When 
I came back after the inevitable two hours 
closing at noon, the woman correspondent, 
who wrote and read English but did not speak 
it, seemed to be as much worried about me 
as I had been about the boy and she wrote 
me that the manager would do some pre- 
liminary discrimination and save me some of 
the work—tomorrow. But I kept right on to- 
day and I think he must have too, as from 
that time the broken sets and other impossibili- 
ties were weeded out before the stock came 
to me. 

As it became evident from my handling of 
the books that I knew what I was doing and 
that I had a definite system, I could feel the 
temperature go up, and I began to bask in the 
sunlight of appreciation. It is surprising how 
much exchange of ideas can take place with- 
out the medium of language. One can dis- 
cuss quality of paper, print, and binding, and 
the impracticability of too narrow inner 
margins, without the use of a single word, 
and inquiry as to the standing of a new 
author can be indicated by facial expression 
alone. 


My most exasperating experience was in 
Belgrade, where I was practically an illiterate, 
not being able to read the Serbian alphabet. 
I had as interpreter a very fine young man, 
who made a real sacrifice in giving me his 
time, as he was cramming diligently for a 
teacher’s promotion examination. He took 
me to the national literature seminar of the 
University of Belgrade, and with a sweeping 
gesture to the book-covered walls, said, “Here 
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are the books. 
buy.” 

But choosing and buying are two very dif- 
ferent things in Belgrade and the stores we 
went to could none of them see my terms. I 
picked out some books and had them laid 
aside in the hope that the head of the firm or 
some other official might hand down a favor- 
able decision. Even this degree of progress 
took several days, and the amount of my in- 
tended purchases there was small anyway. A 
letter from a Cleveland friend to her cousin 
in Belgrade brought the secretary of the Bel- 
grade booksellers association as a volunteer 
to my assistance. “Oh, yes,” he said, “they 
would be glad to sell me anything I wanted.” 
—But on credit? Well that was different. 
Endless talk ensued. Finally after all the 
possibilities had been hashed and rehashed for 
two or three days, the secretary assured me 
that he, acting as agent, could carry through 
the whole transaction, and he promised to have 
all the books ready for my examination at 
his office at five o’clock Saturday afternoon. 
Then came an awful thought! Who would 
pay for packing and shipping? 

Fortunately, one library had been able to 
give me the cash, so I said that I would pay 
for one lot, and with that money, the whole 
shipping could be financed and adjustment 
made when the bills were liquidated. This 
seemed to be satisfactory and so it was agreed. 


At five o’clock Saturday I went to meet my 
interpreter friend at the Y.M.C.A. Instead 
of meeting him, I was handed a note to the 
effect that the deal was all off, credit uni- 
versally refused. Never in my life have I 
been more exasperated. To have spent al- 
most a week—an amount of time all out of 
proportion to the business involved, and then 
to have nothing! Go away without even the 
books I had money to pay for? Never! So 
I rushed to the Anglo-Jugoslav Club and said 
wildly to the secretary, “Please get me some- 
one who can interpret right this minute!” It 
was the psychological moment, for just then 
entered a Serbian teacher, a graduate of 
Barnard College in New York, and she was 
willing to help me. We went to one store 
where I had had books laid aside, saw them 
wrapped and stamped ready for mailing, and 
paid for them. When I would have rushed 
to a second store, she said competently, “I 
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think this is a better place across the street,” 
and we went to a shop presided over by a 
woman, where we chose up to the remainder 
of my funds. While we were waiting for 
the bill to be made out, she explained to the 
woman manager the difficulties I had been 
having. And this woman said, “Why, I would 
do it,” and showed record of transactions with 
the Library of Congress to prove that she un- 
derstood American business methods. We 
filled all my orders on the spot, and then 
felicitated ourselves on this triumph of - 
feminism—how three women in half an hour 
had accomplished what two men and one 
woman hadn't been able to do in a week. 
And I celebrated by going with the Anglo- 
Jugoslav Club to their regular Saturday night 
picnic in a suburban park where we ate a 
kind of barbecued meat called rasnitse and a 
kind of cottage cheese called klimack and 
where the mosquitos bit just as they do in 
America. 


Much satisfaction was expressed over the 
work of the Book Production Committee of 
the Children’s Librarians Section—a report 
dealing with the problem of bringing out-of- 
print juveniles back into print being read by 
Mary Gould Davis of the New York Public 
Library. 


The third paper was: 


SURVEYING A COMMUNITY FOR ITS 
BOOK NEEDS 


By Epirn Guerrier, Public Library, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The next best thing to going to Europe is 
to be given the opportunity to make a survey 
of your own city, from the point of view of 
existing library service, and of library service 
needed. At least that is how the staff of 
Boston’s Branch Libraries feels about it. 

Until February, 1927, we of the Public 
Library Branches, after the manner of all 
good citizens, took it for granted that we 
were on the map. In the month mentioned 
we discovered that speaking abstractly we 
were, but speaking concretely, we were not. 

The survey recently made for the Director 
of the Boston Public Library was under- 
taken to find out which four of the sixteen 
requests from citizens and city councilors for 
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new Branch Libraries were most worthy of 

consideration. 

The points considered were districts more 
than half a mile from any branch of the 
library, and the number of potential library 
users in each of those districts. 

Working maps, each with Boston’s thirty- 
one Branch Libraries located, were prepared, 
as follows: 

Map No. 1—Ward and precinct boundaries 

Map No. 2—Branch zones and their popula- 

_ tion 

The boundaries of these zones were ob- 
tained by locating the public schools served by 
a branch and then drawing lines so that the 
schools were within these bounds. 

To obtain the population figures for the 
branch zones, the ward and precinct boundaries 
were superimposed on the zone maps, and a 
list of precincts and part precincts in each 
library zone was made. 

The population figures for each library 
zone included all registered voters (obtained 
from a table, issued by the Election Commis- 
sion, which gives population by wards and by 
precincts) and all children enrolled in the 
public and parochial schools. Because of in- 
surmountable difficulties in obtaining informa- 
tion the figures did not include boys and girls 
between 16 and 21 in private schools or no 
longer attending school, or infants under 
school age. Incomplete as they were the fig- 
ures were considered sufficiently accurate for 
purposes of comparison, as all were based on 
the same facts. 

Map No. 3—Transportation facilities, and 
circles one mile and one-half 
mile from the nearest library 

4—Location of all the public and 
parochial schools 

5—Location of the thirty-one exist- 
ing branches and the sixteen 
proposed branches. 

From the City Planning Board were ob- 
tained maps showing the assessed value of city 
property, the zoning restrictions and the in- 
crease or decrease of population over a ten- 
year period. The Secretary of this board 
gave personal encouragement and invaluable 
advice. Without her help this survey could 
not have been undertaken. 

From the Americanization Division of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industries and the 


Map No. 


Map No. 
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Census Bureau we sought vainly for data on 
our foreign-born residents. This information 
we finally obtained from the Women’s Munic- 
ipal League. 

From the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts data on important manufacturing in- 
dustries were obtained. 

Other agencies which gave valuable in- 
formation were the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston Elevated Railroad, Sanborn 
Real Estate Map Company, and the Statistical 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools. 

Under “Notes and Statistics” the following 
data were assembled for each branch: 

1. Percentage of the voting population who 
are card holders. 2. Percentage of gain in 
book accessions, over a ten year period. 3. 
Percentage of gain in circulation, over a ten 
year period. 4. Percentage of gain in card 
holders, over a ten year period. 5. Notes 
based on personal study of the topography and 
buildings of each precinct in nine wards out- 
side the main business district. 6. Enrolment 
of pupils and the number of registered card 
holders in each public school. 7. Distance 
from the nearest branch to each proposed 
branch (measured by taximeter). 

Now the time has come to ask, “What was 
the tangible result?’ I must answer, “There 
was none, other than an item in the library’s 
typewritten budget estimate calling for an 
amount sufficient for the addition of four 
branches to the library’s system.” This item 
had to be cut out before the budget reached 
the City Council, owing to the fact that for 
good and sufficient reasons the Governor him- 
self limited by a considerable amount the 
city’s borrowing limit. 

The intangible result was the awakening of 
a desire on the part of the Supervisor of 
Branches and of the Branch Staff to know 
the branch districts as intimately as one 
knows his own door yard. 

Under the heading “Sources of Information 
in Compiling a Community Survey,” an out- 
line was given as follows: 

1. History of Community: city documents, 
city history, files of local newspapers, old 
residents, monuments, statues, cemeteries, and 
other landmarks. 

2. Geography: atlases and maps, city plan- 
ning board, personal inspection. Things to be 
noted: condition of streets (grade, up or 
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down) —lighting, width, etc. parks, play- 
grounds, bodies of water, gardens, etc. 

3. Topography: city engineering department 
and street laying out department, municipal 
league, maps at Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Observation: hills, ledges, etc. 

4. Population: list of registered voters, 
Police Commission, ward and precinct popula- 
tion, Election Commission, foreigners, Ameri- 
canization Committee, negroes, persons of 
especial note. 

5. Buildings: railroad stations; public — 
court house, police station, engine house, penal 
institutions, etc.; commercial, industrial, mer- 
chandising, (number and prevailing nationality 
of employees), residential; churches; theaters ; 
public halls. 

6. Education and Welfare: schools—public, 
private, and parochial; libraries; hospitals— 
health units; special organizations and socie- 
ties. 

7. Transportation Facilities: railroads, trol- 
leys, busses, wharves and docks. 

I am well aware, that excepting at a meet- 
ing of this nature, the story of the mechanics 
of operation, like the sea monster in Kipling’s 
tale, should not, even though given a decent 
print dress be exposed to public view. 

The value of a magic carpet does not lie in 
its texture nor its pattern but in the fact that 
it gets the traveler somewhere. I must, there- 
fore, bear testimony to the obvious fact that 
the most careful survey of a community is of 
no avail in extending the usefulness of a 
library if the library worker has failed to 
make an exhaustive survey of the resources 
of her own library. The need for books for 
public use in a community may be shown by 
a survey along the lines described, but the 
book needs and desires of the individual are 
another matter. Even the most widely in- 
formed librarian may fail to meet those needs, 
if he loves his book or his surveys more than 
he loves his fellow men, and if he has failed 
to grasp the simple definition of a liberal edu- 
cation as something which gifts its possessor 
with the power to recognize the divine spark 
in the eyes of the flapper as well as of the 
philosopher and to reflect its light with joyous 
spontaneity. 

A résumé of the forthcoming volume of the 
A. L. A. curriculum study on book selection 
and order work was prepared by F. K. W. 





Drury, of Brown University Library, and 
read by H. F. Brigham, in Mr. Drury’s ab- 
sence. 


A. L. A. CURRICULUM STUDY ON 
BOOK SELECTION AND ORDER 
WORK 


By F. K. W. Drury, Brown University 
Library, Providence, Rhode Island 


Book selection within the meaning of the 
textbook being written is limited to the 
process of choosing a book and advancing it 
toward the shelf as far as the catalog depart- 
ment. The other possible meaning of book 
selection, namely, the process of getting a 
book off the shelf and into the hands of the 
reader, is being treated in other studies. [It 
seems as if the title of the book would be 
“The selection and acquisition of books for 
libraries.” 

This textbook on book selection has been 
tentatively outlined into sixteen chapters as 
follows: First, there is an introductory chap- 
ter on objectives in book selection. This is 
followed by chapter two on who will do the 
selecting, a discussion of the background, 
equipment and personality of the selector. 

Chapter three discusses the principles of 
book selection generally and is followed by 
six chapters discussing the five factors to be 
considered in choosing a book for library 
use. 

Chapter four: Selection based on demand, 
in which information is obtained by personal 
contacts and a study of the community. 

Chapter five: Selection governed by re- 
sources, in which these are listed as (1) book 
resources of the main library and special col- 
lections, (2) money resources and the allot- 
ment of the book fund, (3) personnel re- 
sources and the use of the staff and others in 
selection, and (4) cooperation with outside 
book resources, as by interlibrary loans, non- 
duplication of books, and deposits of special- 
ties. 

Chapter six: Appraisal of the physical book, 
in which are discussed the format, publishers, 
editions, series, subscription works, book 
values, and authors. 

Chapter seven: Evaluation of contents, part 
1, in which are discussed the tests to be ap- 
plied to books of information: history, biog- 
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raphy, travel, fine arts, useful arts, and so on 
through the D. C. backward, omitting the 
800’s. 

Chapter eight: Evaluation of contents, part 
2, in which are gone over the ways of testing 
literature of power—the 800’s: poetry, drama, 
essays, and fiction. 

Chapter nine: Evaluation of contents, part 
3, in which the selection of books for use in 
special ways is discussed: reference books, 
textbooks, public documents, etc. 

Following this discussion of the principles 
of selection there are two chapters on the 
method and organization of selection showing 
how it is done in public, college, and special 
libraries, and the aids used in making selec- 
tions, such as the review periodicals. 

Chapters twelve and thirteen are devoted to 
the routine to be used in securing a book by 
purchase or by gift. Chapter fourteen dis- 
cusses office detail, with sidelights on order 
work, such as choosing agents, handling sec- 
ondhand catalogs, and bidding at auction. 
The last two chapters are devoted to accession 
work and the compilation of reports and 
statistics. 

If anything new or significant is to be 
found in the book, it is probably this placing 
of the emphasis of selection on the community 
rather than on the book. In nearly all the 
library school courses of the past the book 
has been studied and analyzed and reviewed 
and annotated, as literature, as a work of 
knowledge or power, as a contribution to re- 
search, as a tool in library practice. The book 
has stood by itself or been compared with 
others of its same ilk, as a course in the his- 
tory and criticism of literature might treat it, 
with, indeed, a frequent asking of the ques- 
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The Periodicals Round Table held its meet- 
ings at 2:00 p. m., June 21 and 10:00 a. m, 
June 22, in Baldwin House, Toronto, with I. 
Charlotte Campbell, Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, presiding. There were over one 
hundred at the first session and nearly two 
hundred at the second one. 


Because of the author’s illness, the Chair- 


man read the paper of C. W. Andrews of the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. 
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tion: “For what type or size of library is 
this suitable? For what type of reader?” 
Yet the emphasis is here shifted one step 
further back, and the impelling question is 
“What kind of book does this community 
need? For what kind will it ask?” This 
desire of the public is the keynote of the dis- 
cussion, and this background of demand en- 
circles the entire theme of book selection. Yet 
it is not just to give the public what it wants, 
but rather to give it the best that it will read 
or make good use of, that the library selector 
should strive for. 


Book selection from a purely personal angle 
occupied the second part of the program, 
when seven librarians told what books they 
had chosen when asked to‘report on “the book 
I have enjoyed most in the past year”: Mary 
Eileen Ahern, editor, Libraries—Sugimoto’s 
A daughter of the Samurai; Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo— 
Spaeth’s Read ’em and weep; Milton J. Fer- 
guson, California State Library, Beebe’s 
Pheasant jungles; Emily Miller, general ed- 
itor, A. L. A. publications—Mims’ Advancing 
South; Paul M. Paine, Public Library, Syra- 
cuse, New York—Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh; 
Marion Service, Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan—Graham’s Gentle art of tramping; 
William F. Yust, Public Library, Rochester, 
New York—Rogers’ Colonel Bob Ingersoll. 

The entire program moved with celerity and 
dispatch, an interesting audience paid close at- 
tention throughout, and the session was 
brought to a prompt close with the election of 
the chairman for the ensuing year—Charles 
W. Smith of the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Bess McCrea, Secretary. 
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Mr. Andrews gave this definition of a 
periodical according to the John Crerar Li- 
brary Council, a “publication which meets the 
following three conditions: (a) not appearing 
in complete volumes, (b) being of a composite 
character, (c) continuing publication indefi- 
nitely.” 

He stated that one half the resources of 
the John Crerar Library are spent upon 
periodicals and periodical sets. The periodical 
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sets were sclected by examination of lists of 
larger research libraries which were passed 
upon by experts in each subject who recom- 
mended additions freely. 

He mentioned that the work of classifying 
and cataloging periodicals is a “world in 
itself” as each issue presents a distinct prob- 
lem of its own. 

The John Crerar Library has collected 
every possible index to periodical literature 
that it could obtain. 

January 1, 1927, the John Crerar Library 
had on its periodical list 4,131 journals, and 
17,000 continuations. Among the periodicals 
were 765 on medicine, 308 on political ccon- 
omy and 274 on engineering. 

Thirteen thousand nine hundred twenty- 
three dollars was the amount of the bills 
approved in 1926. Nearly all periodicals are 
bound, and only one copy of any kind is pur- 
chased. 


HOW MAGAZINES ARE HANDLED AT 
THE INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


By Frreva LoutseE Woerner, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


“How magazines are handled at the Indian- 
apolis Public Library.” Do we mean by the 
patrons? Then J should say sometimes 
roughly, on rare occasions with knives and 
scissors and chewing gum and candied fingers, 
frequently irreverently, but always apprecia- 
tively. But the library patron is alike the 
world around, so it is certainly not necessary 
to go into further detail concerning his con- 
duct. 

The methods employed by the members of 
the staff of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
whose duty it is to handle the magazines, are 
auite another matter. 

The handling of all magazine subscriptions 
and all magazines to which the Indianapolis 
Public Library subscribes, with the exception 
of the Business Branch, is done by the staff 
members in the Reading Room Department. 
By this we mean, of course, that it is here the 
subscription lists are prepared, mail deliveries 
received, copies sent out to all the branches 
and that all correspondence concerning maga- 
zines is done. Our magazine subscriptions, 
with very few exceptions, extend through the 
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calendar year, and all are placed through an 
agent. So, during the early fall, we send 
requests to the branch librarians and depart- 
ment heads, asking them to suggest any 
changes they desire made in the periodical 
lists for the following year. These lists of 
suggestions are sent to the librarian for 
approval and, when returned to the depart- 
ment, these titles are added to or dropped 
from the long lists for the following year. 

There is but one delivery of second class 
mail made to the Library during the day. 
This mail is delivered to the Reading Room 
Department before 9:00 a. m. After the mag- 
azines are checked in each morning, those 
going to the branches are tied into packages 
and sent to the Stations Department, from 
which place the delivery to the branches is 
made. 

As we check in and stamp our magazines 
we carefully search them for well concealed 
supplements, indexes, incomplete issues, and 
mutilated pages. A supplement and an index 
is indicated upon our check card, and in case 
of a bulletin or periodical that is published 
iregularly, the number of the issue is also 
indicated as well as the volume number. 


When we check in a magazine and discover 
that we have received only thirty copies of 
a certain issue, when our subscription calls 
for thirty-five, we pencil the number thirty 
on our card and draw the card from the file. 
If the missing copies do not come in on the 
next mail delivery, we write to the publisher 
for them, using a form post card. For our 
own information we use an order card which 
is placed back of the check card in the file. 
Upon this card is indicated the name of the 
magazine, where ordered, date of order, issue 
ordered, and the number of copies ordered, 
also the branches to which the copies are to be 
sent when received. When the missing copies 
arrive, this card is drawn, the date of receipt 
written on the card, and the magazines 
sent to the branch indicated, after which the 
card is filed in the order file of canceled 
orders, and the transaction is closed. Some- 
times we have been known to carry on for a 
season a most flourishing correspondence with 
publishers, and often they seem to get as 
much “kick” out of our billet-doux as we 
dco out of theirs. There is no use, you know, 
in being long faced about this matter of mag- 
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azines, and if you will stick a smile in your 
letters now and then, you are quite apt to get 
a broad grin in return. It is surprising too, 
by the way, how promptly such letters are 
answered. 

In preparing our magazines for binding, we 
find as no doubt all of you do, numerous 
issues lost, clipped, or too worn to be bound. 
The latter case is eliminated entirely, if it is 
possible to buy duplicate copies of magazines 
for binding. The Indianapolis Public Library 
does buy duplicate copies for binding of 
many popular titles. But even with such a 
file, we find we do quite a business in back 
number magazines. The branch librarians send 
in all requests for missing issues to the Read- 
ing Room Department. 

Now our particular library job may sound 
to some of you a dull gray round of endless 
routine, but we somehow do not find it so. 
We have in our day watched magazines dwin- 
dle and die; we have likewise seen them rise 
out of obscurity into periodicals of large cir- 
culation. We have observed “nice” ortho- 
dox magazines turn radical, and radicals turn 
rational We have seen some reduce and 
some grow heavy with the maturing years. 
It is surprising how much like persons they 
come to seem. So if I should say in brief, 
how magazines are handled at the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, I should say delight- 
edly, with the keenest curiosity, and with the 
feeling that here with the right attitude, one’s 
work may come to seem almost like play. 
And unless you can so handle the magazines 
coming to your library, with the utmost appre- 
ciation and interest, you had better pass on 
this most engaging piece of library work to 
another. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS IN THE 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


By ExrizAsetH R. Montcomery, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh re- 
ceives currently 1,300 periodicals, 500 of 
which are scientific or technical. A file or 
list of the periodicals received is kept on 
cards, and these are entered under the first 
werd of the title. Journals, transactions, pro- 
ceedings, etc., of societies are entered under 
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the name of the society, and also under the 
title. Annuals and library bulletins are not 
included in this list. We have the current 
numbers of 200 periodicais out in the maga- 
zine racks; all the back numbers are kept in 
the cupboards around the room easily acces- 
sible to readers. The magazines on special 
subjects are classified and filed in the cup- 
boards, which are numbered. This number 
appears on the card in the finding list. The 
scientific magazines are filed alphabetically in 
the cupboards, and the latest copy is kept 
in the Technology Department. 

Our check-file is divided into sections; one 
for weekly publications, one for the fort- 
nightlies, one for the monthlies, etc. Each 
section has two files. When a weekly period- 
ical is received, we enter on the check-card 
the date that appears on the periodical, and 
put the card in the file to the right: this file 
is labeled “Weeklies. Have Come.” At the 
end of the week the cards left in the first file, 
the magazines not received, are written for. 
The monthly and other files are the same 
except we check the magazines by volume 
and number, and the day of the month they 
are received. When more than one copy of 
a periodical is received, we check the number 
of copies, and the date received. We keep 
also a file of the periodicals that are overdue 
and have been claimed. A postal card is sent 
first for the missing number, and then if it 
does not come, a letter is written. We check 
in a separate file twenty-five periodicals that 
come very irregularly. 

When volumes are complete, they are pre- 
pared for the bindery and a record of the 
same is kept in the Periodical Division. For 
the information of the departments concerned, 
a list of scientific periodicals sent to the 
bindery is kept in the Technology Depart- 
ment, and a list of the general periodicals sent 
to the bindery is kept in the Reference Depart- 
ment. The Periodical Division enters on the 
department list the periodicals sent to the 
bindery and the Catalog Department keeps 
these lists up to date when the magazines 
are returned from the bindery. When the 
first volume of a magazine is ready for bind- 
ing, it is sent first to the Order Department 
and stamped for adult or juvenile, and then 
to the Catalog Department where it is classi- 
fied and cataloged, and from there to the 
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bindery. The Reference Librarian or the 
Technology Librarian decides, in the case of 
a new periodical, whether or not it shall be 
bound and cataloged. When there is any 
change in name, or magazines consolidate, the 
information is sent to the Catalog Depart- 
ment. When magazines are returned from 
the bindery, they are sent to the Order De- 
partment, then to the Catalog Department. 
The bindery slips are then sent to the Period- 
ical Division and the magazines are checked 
off the bindery list as bound. 

The Lending Division, Central Library, cir- 
culates thirty-five periodicals. These include 
most of the popular monthlies and a few 
scientific ones. They are all received and 
checked in the Periodical Division. The 
Lending Division keeps the two latest issues 
for circulation, and the older copies are re- 
turned to the Periodical Division to be used 
for binding and circulation. 


All periodicals for the Branch Libraries 
are ordered through the Periodical Division. 
On September 1 the branch librarians send in 
their lists for the following year. The Ref- 
erence Librarian goes over the Periodical List 
each year and decides what non-technical 
periodicals shall be ordered, and the Tech- 
nology Librarian decides what periodicals 
shall be ordered for the Technology Depart- 
ment. These are entered on cards and then 
sent to the Order Department where the work 
of placing subscriptions is done. The branch 
periodicals are mailed direct to branches, and 
they send and they wish to bind direct to the 
bindery. 

The Library receives ninety-seven news- 
papers from sixty-four cities. These are 
checked by date on the paper on a regular 
newspaper card. We have two machines to 
clamp the newspapers together. One machine 
is for the two-section papers, and a larger 
machine for the Sunday papers. It is much 
easier to take care of the papers in this way. 
We put the latest issue of our local papers 
and a few others out on a newspaper rack. 
The others are put out on the open shelves, 
filed according to city. The back copies are 
kept in the cupboards. We bind sixteen news- 
papers, and keep the files for one month of the 
ones we do not bind. In a number of cases, 
we get an extra copy for binding. We keep 
the unbound files of the Wall Street Journal 
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and Journal of Commerce in our reference 
stacks. We get the special rag editions of the 
New York Times and the United States Daily. 


These are not used by the public until after 
they are bound. 


Samuel H. Ranck’s paper told what may be 
done in a library where the appropriation for 
periodicals is unusually large. The Grand 
Rapids Public Library subscribes to twenty- 
five copies of the Jllustrated London News, to 
be used in the branches and main building. 
When these get old, they are clipped for the 
clipping file, or picture file, or sections are 
put together in book form. 


He emphasized the usefulness of period- 
icals by concrete examples of their use in 
various branches and libraries. 


Later, in open discussion, the following 
questions were raised: What governs the 
number and kind of periodicals selected? Is 
it their use, or the librarian’s idea of what 
ought to be read? What about denomina- 
tional magazines? Are periodicals sent from 
one branch to another? How many bind the 
United States Daily? 

Mr. Ranck asked if libraries discarded their 
comic strips. Most of them did because of 
the confusion caused by children among the 
newspapers. He, however, does not. 


He also asked, “What do you do with 
propaganda material?” He said, “Watch the 
movement to use the library for propaganda 
purposes. It is coming to be a serious prob- 
lem, particularly through periodicals.” 

At the second session, Frank K. Walter, 
University of Minnesota Library, in his paper, 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD, said in part: 

“The selection of periodicals is a literary 
problem which is inevitable even if trouble- 
some. No very satisfactory principles for 
selection have been formulated. In preparing 
for a revision of the pamphlet Periodicals for 
the small library more than two hundred 
librarians and about two hundred college stu- 
dents cooperated. 

“Disagreement as to the titles suggested was 
inevitable. Very few of the 236 titles in the 
1923 editions were voted out and about 20 new 
ones were added. 

“In general a rather conservative policy in 
regard to subscribing for periodicals is evi- 
dent. Those included in periodical indexes 
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rather generally retain their popularity while 
those whose chief claim to consideration is 
unconventionality are rather generally disre- 
garded. There is some scepticism as to the 
value of educational periodicals to public 
libraries. There is appropriately great diver- 
sity in the choice of technical periodicals. In 
these, adaptation to local needs is the chief 
consideration. In a large number, even of 
small libraries, use rather than initial sub- 
scription cost is the determining factor. 


“The high cost of subscription, storage, and 
binding is tending to limit the number of 
periodicals taken and the preservation of 
bound or complete sets. This also leads to 
greater care in selection, more careful exam- 
ination, the greater use of sample copies and 
the intelligent independence which is as desir- 
able in choosing periodicals as it is in select- 
ing books.” 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES 
IN THE PERIODICAL WORLD 


By Frepertck W. Faxon, F. W. Faxon 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


By the title of this paper I intend to convey 
an idea that perodicals have human traits and 
in many ways can be likened to human beings 
in their actions. This makes their study more 
interesting. 


It is said that the first magazine that really 
deserved the name was the Athenian Gazette 
which appeared in London in 1691. It was 
much like the present Notes and Queries that 
is still published there. Gentleman’s Magazine 
starting in 1731 is the real beginning of the 
monthly magazine such as we know it in 
recent years. 


In this country, Boston and Philadelphia 
were early centers of magazine publishing. 
The North American Review started in Boston 
in 1815 was destined to be as famous as its 
British prototypes, the Quarterly Review and 
the Edinburgh Review which started some ten 
years earlier. The Massachusetts Magazine 
of 1789 and Carey’s American Museum pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1787 are interesting 
early examples of American magazines. In 
1820 Godey’s Lady's Book started and was 
famous for many years for its fashions, and 
the prints are still eagerly sought by collectors 


who use them for tray and lamp shade pur- 
poses. Harper’s Magazine was born in 1850; 
Atlantic Monthly in 1857; Scribner’s Magazine 
in 1873 and soon after the deluge of modern 
magazines started, about seven thousand being 
now listed in the latest volume of Ayer’s 
Newspaper Annual. 

To keep records of births is easy, for the 
parents are eager to have them known. The 
mortality record is much harder for many 
editors are ashamed to announce the deaths of 
their brain children. Yet with the aid of 
libraries and literary periodicals many records 
can be completed. 


Marriages among periodicals represent the 
merging of two to form one and make a very 
interesting study because the bibliography is 
thereby rendered difficult and the information 
harder to find. Like people, periodicals rep- 
resent all classes. They marry the wrong 
partners. They are often murdered as a direct 
result of marriage. 


According to Ayer’s Newspaper Annual, 
last edition, the births in the periodical field, 
including newspapers, were 952, while the 
mortality during the same year was 942, an 
interesting side-light on the great number of 
changes in a year where the total publications 
varied only ten titles. 


Mr. Faxon’s paper aroused a gentleman 
from Los Angeles to take exception to the 
statement that the Athenian was the earliest 
magazine published. He stated that recent 
excavations had unearthed a clay tablet dating 
back to 3000 B. C. which stated that the times 
were evil and that the younger generation 
was much worse than the elder one. Mr. 
Faxon refuted by referring tc the fact that 
Adam and Eve had eight serials (ate cereals) 
but that they had not been preserved because 
they were not on rag paper. 


In her paper THE PERIODICAL DIVISION OF 
THE DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY, Gertrude E. 
Ernst said: 

“As the Detroit Public Library is some 
distance from the down-town district it is 
used more by serious readers and students 
than by those merely seeking shelter. 

“Only about 800 periodicals are shelved in 
the periodical room, while the specialized 
ones with a few exceptions are with the 
books on their respective subjects. The cur- 
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rent numbers of the former are displayed on 
sloping shelves while the back numbers are 
locked in cases with glass doors. 

“There is an assistant who gives her undi- 
vided attention to the supervision of the room 
and the demands of the readers. 


“Popular titles are circulated for seven 
days. 

“The Periodical Department is responsible 
for preparing the list of periodicals to be 
ordered, based on lists sent in from the 
various departments, checking them in, stamp- 
ing, sending for delinquents and forwarding 
them to their proper destinations. In check- 
ing in, the date of receipt is recorded only 
when it differs from the date of issue. 

“To aid in reference work, there is a card 
index of current topics partially to supplement 
the Reader’s Guide.” 


Carolyn F. Ulrich, New York Public Li- 
brary, in her paper A CURRENT PERIODICALS 
ROOM IN A METROPOLIS, said in part: 

“The function of a Current Periodicals Divi- 
sion in a metropolis has advanced in the last 
few years and has expanded at the same time. 
Beginning as a place of storage for future 
reference work it has become a place for 
quick information and to a more marked de- 
gree than many other phases of library work, 
has felt the acceleration of the age. It is a 
field in which the Periodicals Division enters 
the race of increasing activity that is form- 
ing what will be known to the future as twen- 
tieth century civilization. 

“Increasing demand comes from the indus- 
tries and organizations of the city. Trade 
periodicals grow better and better. The scope 
of interest widens and in spite of special 
libraries through the city, the periodicals di- 
vision in a general library may well be appre- 
hensive of being overwhelmed by the trade 
interests beyond the capacity of its resources. 

“To meet the call for material in magazines 
both foreign and domestic and to preserve 
each periodical for binding, the machinery 
that keeps all routine up to date is important. 
The fact that in a current periodical room 
magazines stay only through the current year 
emphasizes the need of accuracy and prompt- 
ness in the detailed work. 

“As the success in the handling of any 
project results from good management plus 


breadth of outlook, the success of the work 
of a current periodicals room depends to a 
large extent upon the effectiveness with which 
it organizes information and upon the distri- 
bution, dissemination, and availability of in- 
formation to its users.” 


After Miss Ulrich’s paper the meeting was 
opened for discussion. 

Mr. Tripp of the New Bedford Public Li- 
brary brought up the question of periodical 
binding; he said that they used pamphlet 
boxes for the current volume until it was put 
in a permanent binding. He also scored libra- 
rians who were bound to Life as a humorous 
periodical and said that he much preferred 
the Lendon Punch. 


Mr. Walter considered London Punch 
superior; but said that apparently Life is the 
only humorous periodical that librarians think 
of. 


Some one raised the question of binding 
advertisements of technical periodicals. The 
Toronto Public Library binds in the advertise- 
ments of the last issue of a volume. The 
Grand Rapids Public Library binds in adver- 
tisements of the better magazines. Mr. Walter 
said that at the University of Minnesota they 
try to bind in the advertising of several out- 
standing technical periodicals only. 

Liberty magazine for the library was dis- 
approved of by all. 

As to the Cosmopolitan, Mr. Faxon men- 
tioned that its articles were frequently listed 
among the “Ten outstanding magazine articles 
of the month.” He suggested sending a pro- 
test to Dr. Bostwick. 

Mr. Tripp: “I do not see why any repu- 
table library should include the Cosmopolitan. 
Many writers have lowered the tone of their 
work since writing for the Cosmopolitan. The 


Cosmopolitan and Liberty are dirty maga- 
zines.” 


It was suggested that a resolution be sent 
to the committee which draws up the list of 
“Ten outstanding magazine articles of the 
month,” asking for the exclusion of Cosmo- 
politan articles. Such a motion was made by 
Miss Troy of Yonkers, N. Y., and was car- 
ried. 

The Chairman appointed the following com- 
mittee: George H. Tripp, New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman, F. W. Faxon, Boston, 
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Massachusetts, and Zeliaette Troy, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Some one asked if any one could recom- 
mend a list of technical magazines for a 
small library in a railway town. 


Mr. Walter: The Red Book, Cosmopolitan, 
Sporting News, and Police Gazette, would 
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probably be the cnes they would like. But 
probably Dr. Johnson of the Bureau of Rail- 
way economics at Washington, D. C., would 
be able to give helpful suggestions. 

Carolyn F. Ulrich, New York Public Li- 
brary, was elected chairman for 1928 and 
1929. 

I. CHARLOTTE CAMPBELL, Chairman. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The meeting. of the Section was called to 
order by the Chairman, Jennie M. Flexner, 
at 10:20 a. m., Wednesday, June 22. John S. 
Cleavinger was appointed secretary pro tem. 


The Chairman in introducing the first 
speaker defined the general subject of the pro- 
gram to be RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. The 
accepting of only tested thought, accumulat- 
ing, and constantly modified by new analyses 
and experiments, as the basis of progress and 
development in the modern world, has its 
direct application to methods in education for 
librarianship. In the tendency to test ideas 
before application lies the hope of improve- 
ment. The program had been planned to show 
some of the forward looking efforts which are 
being made to apply tested thought to this 
particular kind of education. 


The first speaker introduced was W. W. 
Charters of the A.L.A. Curriculum Study 
who discussed the PREPARATION OF PROFES- 
SIONAL TEXTBOOKS. Dr. Charters explained 
that the occasionally expressed idea that the 
use of textbooks is obsolescent, is an incorrect 
one. Modern teaching involves the use of 
much varied material in different forms, and 
from many sources, but the use of this mate- 
rial is to supplement, rather than to supersede 
the basic textbook. Particularly is this true 
in giving instruction of a technical character 
to mature students who must cover an entire 
subject in a limited time. The advantages of 
the textbook as a means of presentation of a 
subject to such students were compared to 
those of other means—the lecture, the reading 
of references, and practice work—and the 
conclusion was drawn that the textbook 
method is at once the most efficient and the 
most thorough; by its use the time of class 
periods may be devoted to discussion and the 


development of thought on the part of the 
student. 


The speaker then outlined the method of 
procedure followed by the A.L.A. Curricu- 
lum Study in the production of a textbook, 
and explained the parts played by the Direc- 
tor, the Staff, and the author in the gather- 
ing and arranging of material, and in the 
writing and preparation of the book from its 
inception to its final form. 


A paper on the APPLICATION OF NEW-TYPE 
TESTS TO TEACHING IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS which 
had been prepared by Isabella K. Rhodes of 
the School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was, in the absence of Miss Rhodes, 
read by the Acting Secretary. The use of the 
so-called new-type tests in subjects of library 
school instruction constituted one of the topics 
investigated and discussed at the 1926 Institute 
for Instructors in Library Science held at the 
University of Chicago, and the conclusions in 
Miss Rhodes’ paper were based on the experi- 
ence of about a dozen instructors in eight 
library schools, with whom conference or cor- 
respondence was had. 


The new-type or short-answer question was 
distinguished from the “essay” or “discuss” 
type. The advantages of the short-answer type 
are most obvious in use with large classes. 
Successful use of the new-type examination 
involves the preparation of a large number 
(150-200) specific questions and the phrasing 
of each question in such a way as to admit 
of only one right or best answer. Four typical 
forms of question were described and illus- 
trated: the true-false, completion or recall, 
multiple choice or best answer, and matching. 
Among the advantages of the new-type exam- 
ination were mentioned: Prevention of bluffing 
or substitution on the part of the student; 
test, for the teacher, of the success of the 
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teaching; quick, accurate and fair scoring of 
papers, admitting the use of clerical help; 
saving of time for the student; simplification 
of the problem of expression for the foreign 
student; usefulness in frequent brief tests or 
reviews. Although not equally useful in all 
subjects, it was found that the new-type test 
had been used in practically every subject in 
the library school curriculum; in subjects 
where it cannot cover the entire field it may 
be used in connection with problems or exam- 
inations of the traditional type. 

The Chairman next introduced Ernest J. 
Reece, who made announcements concerning 
the Institute for Library School Instructors to 
be held in August, again at the University of 
Chicago. 

THE APPLICATION OF NEW-TYPE TESTS TO 
SELECTION OF STUDENTS AND STAFFS was then 
discussed by Dean William F. Russell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Dr. Russell 
said that in the past overemphasis may have 
been placed on selection. A clear distinction 
based on tests, must be made between what 
constitutes a good or a poor product. In the 
light of this, tests for entrance should seek 
out potential ability, rather than achievement. 
By careful trial of existing and new tests, 
gradually an effectual series of prognostic 
tests may be formulated. These may be useful 
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not only in the selection of students, but also 
in the guidance of students in subjects for 
emphasis in their courses. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Russell’s address, 
the meeting was open for discussion of all the 
subjects which had been presented. The dis- 
cussion was general, and showed the interest 
of the hearers in the papers. Among the 
points made were: Textbooks should be pre- 
pared with the inexperienced, uninformed stu- 
dent in mind; students can successfully pre- 
pare questions to be used in new-type exam- 
inations; new-type tests are valuable in meas- 
uring ability to follow directions; the term 
“new-type” is no longer accurate in defining 
examinations of this character. “Short an- 
swer” was suggested as a preferable term. 

Margaret Mann, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, presented for the Commit- 
tee the name of H. B. Van Hoesen, Princeton 
University, for chairman, and Florence T. 
Blunt of Simmons College School of Library 
Science for secretary of the Section for the 
ensuing year. They were unanimously elected 
to those offices. 

Although no count was taken, it is estimated 
that 125 persons attended the meeting. 


Meeting adjourned. 
Joun S. CLeavincer, Acting Secretary. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 


The Public Documents Round Table met at 
2:30 p. m. on Thursday, June 23, in the Lec- 
ture Room of the Physics Building, with Edith 
Guerrier in the chair and Jessie Woodford 
Lyman as secretary. 


THE BRITISH LIBRARY OF IN- 
FORMATION IN NEW YORK 


By A. S. Fretcuer, Director British 
Library of Information, New York 


The British Library of Information, though 
strictly speaking a library of official docu- 
ments of the Imperial and Dominion and 
Colonial Governments only is regarded more 
and more by the public as a general source of 
information on British affairs of every kind. 
While it is impossible to deal with all the 
enquiries that come in, owing to the magnitude 


of the field, every attempt is made to provide 
information of a general character, and the 
Library is building up a useful collection of 
reference books from all parts of the Empire. 
One of the most convenient sources of gen- 
eral information on British affairs is the In- 
dex to the London Times, which is useful even 
if a file of the Times itself is not kept. In 
the Library it has solved problems over and 
over again when all else had failed, just as 
the Index to the New York Times comes to 
one’s rescue in connection with American af- 
fairs. 

The bibliographies of official documents of 
the Dominions and Colonies now being pre- 
pared by the Royal Colonial Institute are alsp 
of the greatest help in the Library, and should 
prove most valuable material to the great List 
of Government Serials which the Library of 
Princeton University has undertaken. 
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Among the reference books which the 
British Library finds of the greatest help in 
dealing with enquiries is the “Dominions 
Office and Colonial Office List,” which gives 
historical summaries of the several dominions 
and colonies, arranged in alphabetical order. 


The series of works on historical matters 
that are published by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office are of unrivalled scope and authority 
for the student, and the guide to the docu- 
ments in the Record Office in London is there- 
fore a useful reference book in university 
libraries. In addition to historical material 
in the possession of the State the Stationery 
Office publishes much that is private property. 
For students of foreign affairs there is the 
indispensable series of “British and Foreign 
State Papers,” with which, it may be noted, 
is now incorporated what was formerly known 
as “Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties.” 

Among material relating to current history 
is the Official History of the Great War, the 
publication of which is shared with a number 
of publishers. There are also the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War in 
eleven volumes under the general editorship 
of Drs. Gooch and Temperley, the eleventh 
volume of which has just been issued, com- 
piled by Mr. Headlam Morley, the Historical 
Adviser to the Foreign Office. 

Attention must again be drawn to the mag- 
nificent series prepared by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments. Over twenty 
volumes have been issued and the work of the 
Commission is far from completion. These 
works form the greatest authoritative record 
of the legacy of the past of great Britain 
which has been issued in recent times. 


The annual report on the moral and mate- 
rial progress of India is now under the editor- 
ship of John Coatman, and while maintaining 
the tradition for lucidity which Professor 
Rushbrook Williams earned for it, now con- 
tains a wealth of original material in the 
shape of quotations and extracts from speeches 
and documents. 


Mary A. Hartwell’s paper on RECENT PUB- 
LICATIONS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
convinced her hearers that the wealth of scien- 
tific information provided by this Institution is 
presented in a popular manner, attractive to 
the average citizen as well as to the highly 
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trained specialist. Miss Hartwell gave com- 
prehensive reviews of the following docu- 
ments: Smithsonian Institution Annual Re- 
port, 1925-1926; Explorations and field work 
of the Smithsonian Institution in 1926. 1927; 
(Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, v. 78, 
no. 7); Conference on the future of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Feb. 11, 1927. 1927; 
Smithsonian physical tables by Frederick E. 
Fowle. 3d reprint of 7th revised edition, 
1927. (Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, 
v. 71, no. 1); Fire as an agent in human cul- 
ture by Walter Hough. 1926. (National 
Museum. Bulletin 139); Life histories of 
North American marsh birds, orders Odonto- 
glossae, Herodiones, and Paludicolae by Ar- 
thur Cleveland Bent. 1926 (National Museum 
Bulletin 135.) ; North American wild flowers 
by Mary Vaux Walcott. 1925. 2 vols. 
out of 5 issued in De Luxe and Library edi- 
tions. Portfolios of plates of wild flowers in 
natural colors with accompanying text. 

Mrs. Maude D. Sullivan’s paper on puBLI- 
CATIONS OF CURRENT INTEREST ISSUED BY THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF INTERIOR, COMMERCE AND 
LABOR was read by Blanche Smith. Mrs. Sul- 
livan mentioned interesting articles appearing 
in the New Reclamation Era, and also a useful 
pamphlet entitled The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Its functions and accomplishments—‘a 
publication of interest to the public and a 
splendid tool in teaching assistants about this 
department and increasing the intelligent use 
of the publications.” She gave brief reviews 
of pamphlets issued by the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Education, and the 
Geological Survey. 

“The periodical literature of the Department 
of Commerce supplies facts for the man who 
wishes the last word on anything pertaining 
to industrial affairs in the United States and 
other countries.” 

Brief reviews were given of certain publica- 
tions issued by the Bureaus of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Census, Standards and 
Mines. 

In commenting on the usefulness of Depart- 
ment of Labor publications, she paid tribute 
to the value of the articles in the Monthly 
Labor Review and to the pamphlets issued by 
the Bureau of Naturalization and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


Mary P. Billingsley spoke on PUBLICATIONS 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST ISSUED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE TREASURY. She emphasized the 
services librarians could render to business 
men by familiarizing themselves with the 
sources of financial information offered by the 
Bureaus of the Treasury Department. She 
made it plain that one reason why the publica- 
tions of the Treasury Department are not 
more widely used by business men is because 
libraries are not sufficiently alert to the need 
for providing current material and library 
assistants are often not sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with it to give the inquirer just what 
he is after. Miss Billingsley has compiled a 
list of “Treasury Publications Useful to Busi- 
ness Men” which the Documents Committee 
hopes to see in print. 

Mrs. Jessie Woodford Lyman reviewed 
several dozen publications of the Department 
of Agriculture. Her hearers planned on their 
return from the conference to raise large 
crops of flowers in the front yard, bushels of 
luscious fruits and vegetables in the sideyard, 
and dozens of chickens in the backyard; to re- 
paint all woodwork and refinish all floors in 
the house and to install such modern improve- 
ments as an iceless refrigerator and a heat- 
ing device warranted to produce summer heat 
in zero weather. 

Mr. Vitz gave a lively and amusing account 
of what he had failed to find in the publica- 
tions of the Departments of Justice, Post 
Office and State. He paid high tribute to the 
invaluable Postal guide and the useful post 


road maps of the Post Office Department and 
to the Treaty publications of the Department 
of State. 


The Committee proposed for the approval 
of the Council, “A Bill to Provide for a 
Library Information Service in the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents.” This Bill, 
which was first presented in 1919, has been 
changed by the substitution of the words “in 
the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments” for the words, “in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation.” 


Resolutions endorsing this Bill were passed 
by the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and by the National Association of 
State Libraries, as follows: 


Resolved, that the Council of the American 
Library Association in Convention assembled 
(the National Association of State Libraries 
in Convention assembled) register a vote of 
confidence in the proposed work of the Com- 
mittee on Public Documents towards securing 
the passage of a bill to provide for a Library 
Information Service in the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Documents. 

Although the meeting adjourned promptly 
“on time” many of those present remained to 
look over the collection of popular current 
documents which were on display. This col- 
lection included all the pamphlets referred 
to by the speakers as well as a small col- 
lection of publications selected as most popular 
by each of the secretaries of the ten Executive 
Departments of the Federal Government. 

Evita Guerrier, Chairman. 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 


A number of librarians apparently are inter- 
ested in the technique of public speaking, judg- 
ing from the audience in attendance at the 
meeting held in Wycliffe College, June 21, at 
2:00 p. m. 

Three typical talks were made by three 
librarians: TO A CITY BOARD OF APPORTIONMENT 
IN PRESENTING THE LIBRARY'S ANNUAL BUDGET, 
by Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; To A MEETING OF COUNTY 
OFFICIALS AND COUNTY TAXPAYERS ON THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A COUNTY LIBRARY, by 
Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, New Jersey ; To A POLIT- 
ICAL GATHERING ON THE NECESSITY OF VOTING 


THE LIBRARY BOND ISSUE, by Chalmers Had- 
ley, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


After these talks, two critics were heard: 
the first, the foreman of the jury, Milton J. 
Ferguson, California State Library, who con- 
ferred with his colleagues in the jury before 
commenting on the speaker’s address; the 
second, the public speaking expert, Professor 
A. M. Drummond, Cornell University, who 
followed with a criticism of the presentation 
of material, and method of delivery. 


The speakers were all experienced, and 
gave very good examples of persuasive talks, 
which were followed with great interest by 
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the audience. The foreman of the jury evaded 
the responsibilites of criticism by being face- 
tious, but succeeded in being highly amusing 
and entertaining. Following Miss Askew’s 
talk he delegated his powers to Orra E. Mon- 
nette, a trustee of the Public Library of Los 
Angeles, who showed his familiarity with 
rural conditions and the type of opposition 
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which a library of progress is apt to encoun- 
ter in farming districts. 

Professor Drummond was almost too tact- 
ful in direct comments on the different 
speeches, but did convey a good deal of valu- 
able information on public speaking indirectly, 
which was much appreciated by his audience. 

Cart L. CANNon, Chairman. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK ROUND TABLE 


The meeting of the Religious Book Round 
Table was held at 10:00 a. m. on Friday, June 
24, in Baldwin House, University of Toronto. 
Clara W. Herbert of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia was chairman and 
Elima A. Foster of the Cleveland Public 
Library was secretary. The attendance was 
seventy-five. 

The first paper presented was RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND LIBRARY COOPERATION by Alice 
M. Richardson of the Case Memorial Library 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. A summary of the paper 
follows: 

“By religion we mean a way of life, a way 
of thinking and feeling and doing and being 
with reference to three great realities, our- 
selves, our fellow-men, and God. 

“Religious education is an attempt rever- 
ently to understand God's laws in the develop- 
ment of human life, and aims to help each 
person achieve his own highest and best life 
in accord with the ideals of Jesus. 

“A glance over the religious education his- 
tory of the United States shows that in the 
beginning there was a union of secular and 
religious education, when all education was 
religious instruction. Then came the separa- 
tion of state and church in 1787. 

“This secularization of education gave to 
the churches the task of religious education. 
Much was accomplished by the Sunday schools, 
but the short time given, the inadequate equip- 
ment, and untrained teachers proved unequal 
to this supreme task, as the World War sur- 
veys and the Interchurch World survey show. 
Public sentiment is now challenging the 
church to furnish a church school system on 
a par with the public school system. 

“Much has been done and religious educa- 
tion is now a profession with special schools 
granting degrees and trying to adequately train 


leaders to meet the needs in this field. There 
is a real opportunity for the public library to 
cooperate in this work. The religious educa- 
tion worker needs an extensive range of books, 
most of which can be supplied by the public 
library. 

“There are numerous ways in which the 
librarian can cooperate with religious educa- 
tors—by giving expert knowledge of books, 
calling attention to book lists, giving talks to 
the teachers and pupils, having a special shelf 
in the library, having a picture collection, fur- 
nishing lists of books for the church calendar, 
assisting and guiding the reading of parents, 
guiding the general religious reading of the 
community, consulting the religious educator 
about books for the library. The director of 
religious education might be a valuable mem- 
ber of the library’s book committee.” 

Much interest was manifested in this able 
paper, and useful suggestions as to the part 
which the library might play in the develop- 
ment of religious education were made by 
those present. 

A paper on the DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS THROUGH TRAVELING LIBRA- 
RIES was presented by Elima A. Foster of the 
Division of Philosophy and Religion of the 
Cleveland Public Library. The procedure fol- 
lowed in the states of California, New York, 
Ohio and Wisconsin was outlined, as typical 
of states which give adequate service to rural 
communities. In many cases, a knowledge of 
libraries that specialize in the purchase of 
religious books might result in better service 
to the isolated individual. It was suggested 
that more adequate representation of religious 
books in recommended lists, such as “Library 
Book Outlook” in the Library Journal and the 
Wilson Company’s Standard Catalog Bi- 
Monthly might be welcomed by state and 
county librarians as a guide to buying. 
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Frank G. Lewis of the Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania, presented a 
list of fifty outstanding books on religion pub- 
lished in 1926-27, with comment. The selec- 
tion was made on the recommendation of rep- 
resentative librarians, and copies of nearly all 
the books were furnished by the publishers 
for exhibit. Members of the Round Table 
asked questions about these and other books 
and much valuable information was elicited. 

The list follows: 


Important Religious Books 1926-1927 


Arendzen, J. P. Prophets, priests and publicans. 
Herder. 1926. $2.00 


Bacon, B. W. Story of Jesus and the  aemetingl of 
the Church. Century. 1927. $2.5 
Baillie, John. Roots of religion in ca human soul. 


Doran. 


Berry, E. 
$3. 00 


1926. $2.00 


S. Church of Christ ... Herder. 1927. 


Brown, W. A. Life of prayer in a world of sci- 
$2.25 


ence. Scribner. 1927. 

Browne, Lewis. This believing world . . . Macmil- 
lan. 1926. $3.50 

Buck, O. M. Out of their own mouths .. . Abing- 
don. 1926. $0.75 

Burton, 


E. D. fone | in the modern world. 
University of Chicago Press. 1927. $2.00 


Cabot, R. C. Adventures on the borderlands of 


ethics. Harper. 1926. $2.00 

Calkins, Raymond. Eloquence of Christian experi- 
ence. Macmillan. 1927. $2.00 

Calleott, W. H. Church and state in Mexico. Duke 
University Press. 1926. .00 

Coffin, H. S. What to preach. Doran. 1926. $2.00 

Elert, Werner. Outline of Christian doctrine. United 


Lutheran Publishin 
Foakes-Jackson, F. J. 
Doran. 1927. $2.00 
Fosdick, H. E. Adventurous sion, and other 
essa Harper. 1926. $2.0 
Gilkey, j. S. Faith for the new " siiieialiaie, Mac- 
millan. 1926, 5 
Haas, J. A. W. Unity of faith and knowledge. 
Macmillan. 1926. $2.00 
Hickman, E. S. Students’ 


House. 1927. $1.00 
ise of Gentile Christianity. 


introduction to the psy- 


chology of religion. Abingdon. 1926. $3.50 
Hoots 5 United churches. Doran. 1926. 
Jones, R. M. - the trail of life. Macmillan. 
19 926 


# 
Keller, Adolph and Stewart, George. Protestant Eu- 


rope; its crisis and outlook. Doran, 1927. $3.50. 


Luccock, H. E. and Hutchinson, Paul. Story of 
Methodism. Abingdon. 1926. $4.00 

Macartney, C. E. N. Great sermons of the world. 
Stratford. 1926. $3.50 

McComb, Samuel. Book of modern prayers. . 
Longmans. 1926. $1.50 


eer te F. J. Christlike God . . . Abingdon, 1927. 
1 


McLaughlin, R. W. Spiritual element in history. 


Abingdon. 1926. $2.50 
Margolis, M. L. and Marx, Alex. History of the 
py people. 


Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 1927 4.00 
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Moore, G. F. Judaism in the first century ¥ the 
Christian Era. 2v. Harvard. 1927. $10.00 
me? M. Jesus, man of genius. Harper. 1926. 


Newman, H. H. Nature of the world and of man. 
on of Chicago Press. 1926. $4.00 


Newton, J. F. My idea of God; a symposium of 
faith. Little, Sou. 1926. $2.50 
Phetes. 


New e 


Mocum, Handbook of Br denominations. 
Russell, 
$1.7 


Cokesbury. 1927. 
we H. Your religion . 


Schaeffer, Henry. Call to proesses § service, from 
Abraham to Paul. Revel 


Nlerder. 1926. 


—, ey diso Religion and common a ine 

Smyth, ial Ley and reflections . . . 
cribner. 1926. $2. 

ee. > D. What may ” believe? Abingdon. 1927. 

Specs. 4 E. Church and missions. Doran. 1926. 


Speer, R. E. Unfinished task of foreign missions. 
Revell. 1926. $2.75 

Streeter, B. H. Reality; a new correlation of science 
and religion. Macmillan. 1926. $2.50 

Tawney, R. H. Religion and the rise of capitalism, 
a historical study. Harcourt. 1926. $3.50 

Tillett, W. F. Paths that lead to God. Cokesbury. 


1927. $2.50 
Underhill, Evelyn. Soameeatng the inner life. Dut- 
ton. 1926. $1. 


Universal Christian , er on Life and Work. 
Stockholm Conference, 1925. Oxford University 
Press. 1926. 

Van Dyke, Paul. Ignatius Loyola. 
$3.50 


Watson, G. B. and G. H. Case studies for teachers 
of religion. Association Press. 1926. 0 


Whitehead, A. N. Religion in the making. Macmil- 
lan. 1926. $1.50 


Williams, H. K. Stars of the morning. 
1926. $1.50 


Wishart, J. E. Fact of er: 
possibilities. Revell. 1927. $1. 


Workman, H. B. — Wyclif; a study of the Eng- 
Tr —— church. 2v. Oxford Press. 1926. 


The sponsoring of a similar or briefer list 
and other questions which seemed to call for 
action having arisen, preliminary steps were 
taken towards organizing the Round Table as 
a section at the next annual conference. Mem- 
bership will, it is hoped, include librarians in 
both theological seminaries and public libra- 
ries. 


Scribner. 1926. 


Doran. 


its problems and 
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The following officers were elected for 1927- 
1928: Chairman, Elima A. Foster, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; Secretary, Alice M. 
Richardson, Case Memorial Library, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Exima A. Foster, Secretary. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The meetings of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion were held at the Women’s Union on the 
afternoons of June 21 and 22 with Nell Unger 
of the Education Department, Albany, New 


York, presiding as chairman. In her opening 
remarks she stressed the point that the work 
of school libraries is making such progressive 
steps that it is well worth noting. 
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William F. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, gave this truism “Teach- 
ing is a process of changing the learner from 
what he is to what you want him to be.” The 
teacher must build on what the student is and 
what can be achieved. The performance is 
weak after knowledge is gained unless brought 
together under direction and moulded into 
definite achievement. Lecture work on the use 
of the library is not satisfactory unless put 
into effect. The learner does not look at a 
new subject'as does the teacher for the teacher 
may lack appreciation of the mental haze of 
the learner. It is best to start with something 
of vital importance, suggests Dean Russell, or 
something that will appeal, then show the 
necessity and fit all the parts together as one 
goes on. 

Effie M. Munro, Normal School, Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario, spoke about NORMAL SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES IN CANADA. She stated that: 

“In Nova Scotia one finds one of the oldest 
normal schools in the Dominion founded about 
1850 when Sir William Dawson was superin- 
tendent of the province. About the same time 
a normal school was founded in New Bruns- 
wick but the library was only organized last 
year. It contains one thousand books. There 
are sixteen normal schools in the province of 
Quebec, fifteen of these are Catholic and one 
is Protestant. There are libraries in all these 
schools with a librarian in charge of each, but 
no lectures are given to these students on the 
use of the library. The number of volumes 
range from 185 in one to 36,500 in Jacques 
Cartier Normal School. 

“The School for Teachers, Macdonald Col- 
lege, St. Anne de Bellevue, is the Protestant 
Normal School of Quebec. This school is 
the successor to the McGill Normal School 
which closed its doors in 1907, after an exist- 
ence of fifty years. The students of this school 
use the Macdonald College Library which 
serves also the students of the School of Agri- 
culture and the School of Household Science. 
It is planned to inaugurate next autumn a 
course of lectures for the students, on the use 
of books and libraries. 

“Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Colum- 
bia now have established normal schools with 
trained librarians in charge, and collections of 
books ranging from three thousand to five 
thousand with also magazines, picture collec- 


tions and clippings files. We learn that there 
are twenty-seven normal schools in Canada 
outside of the province of Ontario, with 
seven in Ontario. 

“We shall now consider the normal school 
libraries in Ontario, and because the first 
Canadian Normal School was established in 
Toronto it will be interesting to recall some- 
thing of its founding. The establishment of 
this school engaged some thought about 1836 
but nothing definite was done until 1846 when 
the legislature appropriated funds for its 
establishment. It opened with twenty students 
which shortly increased to fifty-two. The 
first year only men were admitted but the 
second year women were admitted. This 
remained the only normal school in the prov- 
ince until 1875. 

“Now there are seven normals which train 
teachers for kindergartens, public schools, and 
continuation schools which latter correspond 
to the junior high schools in the United 
States. The minimum entrance requirement 
is a four-year course in high school. Those 
who have had a five-year course in high 
school take a more difficult course in normal 
school, and receive a different certificate. At 
present the course is of one year’s duration 
but is to be lengthened to two years. Special 
emphasis is laid upon professional training. 
The academic work is taken in the high 
schools, and at the normal school the time is 
devoted to studying methods of teaching vari- 
ous subjects on the public school curriculum. 

“It appears that there is some difference be- 
tween the Canadian normal schools and those 
of the United States: the training at the 
Ontario schools is almost wholly professional 
while in most of the normal schools in the 
United States both academic and professional 
training is given. Many special courses in 
teacher-training are given in the United States 
but nothing to correspond is given in Canada. 

“Seven normal schools were financed and 
supervised alike, with the same course of study 
in each, by the Canadian Government through 
its Department of Education. In 1919 trained 
librarians, who were required to be graduates 
of the Ontario Library School, were installed 
in all these schools. Teachers-in-training 
make great use of all materials found in the 
libraries. Book lists for purchase must be 
submitted to the Department of Education. 
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The routine work in all the libraries is much 
the same and very similar to the work done 
in the United States. Also the course in 
library science is much the same. Much 
instruction work is given in the organization 
and administration of a rural school because 
such work is so far reaching. It is felt that 
the children in the country are the ones who 
need the encouragement and instruction most. 
It is the aim to cultivate a love for good read- 
ing to enrich their whole lives.” 

The American point of view was presented 
by Mary C. Richardson of Geneseo Normal 
School, New York, in her paper LIBRARY SERV- 
ICE TO THE CHILDREN IN THE PRACTICE SCHOOL 
IN NORMAL SCHOOLS.* In many normal schools 
even now no provision is made for the library 
training of elementary school teachers. The 
children of the elementary school are eager 
for new knowledge. They appreciate learn- 
ing to use library tools. They are naturally 
great readers, but they need guidance. If the 
library is valuable to high schools, which is 
now admitted, then it is vastly more important 
in the elementary schools and junior high 
schools. Miss Richardson gives marked praise 
to the pamphlet Elementary school standards 
prepared by a joint committee of the A. L.A. 
and N.E.A. 

The fact that today school librarians are not 
alone in claiming that the elementary school 
needs a library is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. The report made by Dean 
William Russell on “The School Library Situa- 
tion” + illustrates this fact. School librarians 
may well give thanks that such an educational 
leader is willing to stand back of their cause. 
He has placed before the public testimonies 
from well-known superintendents of schools. 
Superintendent Beveridge of Omaha crowns 
the whole with this statement: “The library 
is the largest single socializing influence in the 
school that teaches the academic side of the 
child’s life.” 

The immediate aim of good teaching and the 
ultimate aim of helping to make good Amer- 
ican citizens demand working central libraries 
in our elementary schools and junior high 
schools and no normal school can afford to be 
without a high type of library service for the 
children of our training schools. One thing 
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may be observed carefully, that unless a skilled 
librarian is in charge the library becomes 
merely a collection of books. 
A few of the objectives for the library 
teacher to keep in mind are: teaching little 
children library courtesy, correct habits in 
handling books, respecting the property rights 
of others, guiding children toward the best 
and finest in literature for the best use of 
leisure time. If children tire of writing book 
reviews a check-list has proved very satisfac- 
tory. Underlying all is the personal contact 
and suggestion which is the soul of the work. 
Dorothy A. Thompson, Department of Edu- 
cation of Ontario, Canada, in her paper about 
SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 
stated that it is their aim that the library will 
be recognized by educational authorities and 
teachers as the foundation stone for making 
a life rather than a living. Regulations make 
the school library an essential part of the 
equipment of high school and county school. 
Only small grants are paid. The Rotary Club 
of Sydney has put on plays and raised funds 
otherwise and thus entirely financed the col- 
lection of sixty-two boxes of twenty-five books 
each used in Nova Scotia. Sixty-seven more 
are in preparation. Now the government has 
become interested and the authorities will 
play their part. Note the remark of one rate 
payer: “Confound this box of books, I 
wouldn’t be carting it home, but the kids now 
are clamoring for them.” A small grant may 
be only twenty dollars a year. 
Quebec province has one of the outstanding 
high school libraries in the country. The high 
school of Montreal employs a full-time trained 
librarian for its staff of seventy-four and its 
student body numbering seventeen hundred. It 
has five hundred dollars for expenditure, with 
a collection of six thousand volumes well cata- 
loged and housed in a separate room. 


A yearly grant allows the government to 
send large quantities of books to schools. 
Extra-curriculum reading is greatly encour- 
aged. The technical high schools have library 
rooms open when an interested teacher has a 
spare period. There are two school cars trav- 
eling through districts in northern Ontario. 
Alberta has over three thousand school dis- 
tricts with organized libraries. Thus we have 
the beginnings of school libraries and hold to 
the vision for wider growth. 
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In her paper on TEEN AGE GIRLS Mrs. M. D. 
Archibald of Toronto spoke of the factory 
worker whose mentality is two-thirds per cent 
of normal. She will have the same instinctive 
tendencies as the normal girl but her reasoning 
power will be that of her mental age. She 
may be timid and lacking in assurance. From 
observation and work with this group it is 
advisable to give a story of simple phrase- 
ology, well illustrated, and not too long. The 
story should contain plenty of action and 
direct conversation. Non-fiction is not so 
satisfactory because it leads into the abstract. 

The mind has been compared to a train— 
possibly that is the origin of the expression 
“train of thought”—and the speed of the train 
bears a direct relation to the degree of men- 
tality. The thought process in the backward 
girl is like a slow-moving train. Many people 
who have learned to work well have never 
learned to play. If leisure is a problem with 
grown-ups, may it not be so with the fifteen- 
year-old? If one can train her to associate 
library books with leisure hours and a confi- 
dence in the simple process of drawing out a 
book, and kindly guidance found there will 
not the library itself be rendering a real 
social service in reaching a class of people 
whose leisure hours might be much less 
wholesomely employed? 

The second program was given over to 
papers about city supervision of school libra- 
ries by those so well qualified to speak from 
actual experience. 

We hope to have the paper read by Annie 
Spencer Cutter, supervisor of school libraries 
for the city of Cleveland, appear in its entirety 
elsewhere, so I quote only briefly from it. 
“The problem of administration of such a de- 
partment in a city where the school libraries 
are branches of the public library is this: how 
to effect the greatest degree of integration of 
the school library in the school life. In other 
words, how to make the library in the school, 
what the open fireplace was in the old-fash- 
ioned home, the soul and center of it. We 
recognize that the aim of the public library 
and the public school is educational. Now 
with the passing of the formal textbook, in its 
place for the encouragement of creative ex- 
pression one must turn naturally to the library 
in the building of curricula. 

“The chief thing is to help our school libra- 
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rians to become book specialists. We must 
keep them human beings so that they may 
have pleasure from books and from people 
and in bringing them together. Here comes 
the test of library service. Do our methods, 
our training, our organization, result in 
drawing the student to the library naturally? 
Will the boys and girls come freely to the 
library after they have left school, because 
they want books and because they know that 
behind the desk they will always find a genial 
understanding friend? Yes, that is the final 
test.” 

The paper read by Nell Higgins for Elea- 
nor Witmer of Denver stated in part that 
supervision of some kind is as old as Amer- 
ican education. Mr. Hosic has said that super- 
vision “had more of the instinct to mastery 
in it . . . than the instinct to kindliness or 
the desire to serve.” 

“What is the new theory of supervision? It 
must first of all be creative. The time has 
passed when the chief work of the super- 
visor can be that of setting up standards to 
which those with whom she works must con- 
form. The organization must invite the par- 
ticipation of all concerned, for any librarian 
must be a student of the problems involved 
and work toward the better methods of pro- 
cedure. The new supervision is based on co- 
operation and participation. Thus the primary 
function of the supervisor is research. But 
all must contribute to this research work 
through actual experience. Such an organiza- 
tion must be flexible and open to frank and 
informal discussion. No one method is ever 
the best method of handling a school library 
problem, for each situation demands its own 
interpretation. Lock-step methods are poor. 

“The new movement in curriculum revision 
is one of the outstanding features of modern 
educational progress. The library must help. 
City supervision of school libraries presents 
the opportunity to stress the need for further 
curriculum research by committees of libra- 
rians and to organize the staff for such study. 

“Library instruction in the junior high school 
assumes large proportions when it is a re- 
quired part of every student’s program for 
three years. Denver is experimenting with 
having the teachers assist in giving this library 
instruction. There has been in consequence 
not only excellent instruction given but a 
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greater use made of the library by pupils of 
these teachers and by the teachers themselves. 
The experiment has proved very successful. 

“The duties of the supervisor include help- 
ing with the building program, selection and 
placement of school librarians, approving the 
books, supplies, and equipment, helping to 
solve recognized problems, and making con- 
tacts with outside organizations. 

“The other phase of the work is the care and 
compiling of the administrative library, for in 
Denver there is in the central school admin- 
istration building a professional library which 
was established along with the office of the 
supervisor of libraries and which is under the 
direction of the person carrying that title. 
This library is maintained for the use of all 
persons connected with the schools. As such 
it houses material of educational interest in a 
broad sense. It contains a collection of seven 
thousand volumes of publishers’ samples. In 
this way is it possible to keep in touch with 
the changing school curriculum. Even thus 
must supervision be much further developed.” 

Regarding supervision of school libraries in 
Detroit Marion Lovis said that each special 
department in the Detroit system of public 
schools with its characteristic work develops 
its own adaptation to the general scheme. Fif- 
teen special departments make up the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors which is under the lead- 
ership of a director of supervisors. The heads 
of these departments meet every two weeks 
for discussion. It is through these meetings 
that the school libraries keep in touch with the 
policies and progressive work in the schools, 
and take whatever part they can in the whole 
program. Weekly “progress reports” are sub- 
mitted. The work of each department must 
be made clear to the principal of each building. 

Out of 204 schools in Detroit, 97 have libra- 
ries, 74 of them in platoon schools. Observa- 
tion and group discussion is found most help- 
ful. An approved standardized list is used in 
each type of school library. 

A librarian may be called into the super- 
visor’s office for a period of six weeks to do 
constructive work while her library is in 
charge of a student for whom it is practice 
work in connection with her library training. 
The supervisor is responsible for the main- 
tenance of all official and informal relations 
with the public library. 
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Active cooperation with the A.L.A. and 
various educational associations is an impor- 
tant part of the work of the supervisor. 
Answering requests for information about 
the system occupies a portion of each week. 
Thus it is the work of the supervisor to study, 
plan, advise, recommend and promote the 
welfare of the department. 

Dorothy E. Smith, Portland, Oregon, re- 
ported the work of that city, saying the work 
there covers three fields: high schools, tradi- 
tional schools, and platoon schools. She hopes 
something may be done to equalize the stand- 
ing and rating of school librarians. Some 
are college graduates with at least one year of 
professional training in addition, yet they do 
not have the same rating as department heads, 
nor the salary, nor the hours. 

The platoon school affords a laboratory for 
experimentation with progressive educational 
methods and an organization flexible enough 
to try out new educational theories. It seems 
to be an organization which can successfully 
meet the changing conditions and so will 
probably never become standardized entirely. 
The methods will vary according to local con- 
ditions. Close cooperation between school and 
library was well established by the pioneers in 
both fields in Portland. 

Again a progressive step, for the Extension 
Division of the University of Oregon agreed 
to give credit for courses in library methods 
for platoon schools specializing in lectures on 
children’s books which were ultimately worked 
up to a course of twenty-nine lectures. 

The business meeting of the Section was 
held June 22. The report of the Membership 
Committee under Eleanor Witmer was read 
and approved. 


The report of the Committee on Scrap- 
books and Bibliography was read by the Chair- 
man, Clara E. Howard, and accepted. Some 
scrapbooks were on exhibition at Toronto and 
will be permanently shown at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 

Adah Whitcomb, chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, gave her report which was 
accepted, moved and carried. 

Under the rotating Board of Directors, 
Marion Lovis, Supervisor of School Libraries 
of Detroit, becomes chairman for next year. 
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Dorothy A. Thompson of the Department 
of Education of Ontario, Toronto, Canada, 
was elected a director to succeed Nell Unger, 
whose term has expired. 
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Helen M. Harris, of Smith-Cotton High 
School Library, Sedalia, Missouri, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sytv1a Oakey, Secretary 


SCHOOL LIBRARY CURRICULA IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Forty-one attended the Round Table on 
School Library Curricula in Normal Schools 


on June 21. There was an informal discussion 
of library teacher needs. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Mary S. Saxe of Westmount, P. Q., opened 
the meeting in her capacity as chairman. 

The first session was devoted to the problem 
of DEVELOPING AN ART DEPARTMENT IN LIBRA- 
RIES LOCATED IN SMALL TOWNS which as a 
rule do not boast of a separate museum or art 
gallery. Isobel Binks of the Frick Art Refer- 
ence Library, New York City, presented a 
paper which was not based on an actual 
experience, but her proposals and suggestions 
as to what steps she would take, if she were a 
small-town librarian, desirous of inculcating 
an appreciation of fine arts in her community, 
were convincing and practical. 

No matter how limited a budget you are 
working with, you can easily put up a board 
covered with putty-colored burlap, place it in a 
conspicuous place and in good light, where 
people are bound to notice it, and use it for 
exhibition purposes. Catalogs of regular and 
occasional exhibitions can easily be obtained, 
and art galleries usually have fine reproduc- 
tions for sale at a low price. 

Thus with a small outlay of funds you can 
arrange your own exhibitions of master- 
pieces at regular intervals, but great care 
should be taken that the exhibits are not over- 
crowded, for a multiplicity of subjects tends 
rather to confuse than uplift. Then too a 
catalog from a nearby art gallery, left art- 
lessly on the table, where a reader might 
pick it up, may arouse a desire in him to 
view that particular exhibition the next chance 
he gets. Old magazines like the Ladies’ Home 
Journal of 1917, Harper’s of 1855, Scribner’s 
and Century will prove a rich mine in en- 
larging your own collection of good reproduc- 
tions. If you have any money to spare sub- 
scriptions to Connoisseur and International 
Studio will prove a profitable investment. The 


pictures when not exhibited should be prop- 
erly filed for the convenience of your patrons. 

Miss Binks’ paper was supplemented by 
Agnes Lancefield of Windsor, Ontario, with 
a talk on FINE arts. A room dedicated to 
fine arts because of its light effects, filled with 
the choicest reproductions of the masterpieces, 
expensive books on architecture, a fairly large 
number of classical music-scores, musicians 
receiving inspiration from an artistic atmos- 
phere provided by a public library, ordinary 
people keen on listening to talks on music and 
sculpture describes the Windsor Public Li- 
brary. 

The session closed with a talk by Donald 
Campbell of the Public Library, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Campbell is aided in 
his work by a generous bequest which makes 
it possible for him to carry out his splendid 
ideas. But even to those less fortunate the 
speaker gave many useful suggestions as how 
to bring art to their patrons. Most notable 
of these was the information that the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts of New York 
City will lend free of charge a collection 
of fifty prints of the year and will also pro- 
vide necessary publicity for the local press. 

The session of Thursday afternoon was 
given over to the problems of Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING IN SMALL LIBRARIES. The Chairman 
introduced Miss C. M. Monchow of the Dun- 
kirk Free Library, Dunkirk, N. Y., who gave 
a paper on GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IN THE SMALL 
LIBRARY. 

The main handicap under which a small 
town library labors is lack of sufficient funds 
and the consequent absence of perfectly 
trained assistants. By some sort of magic it 
is supposed to increase the elasticity of the 
dollar and make it do the work of four or 
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five. However Miss Monchow succeeded in 
showing that a sound sense of good house- 
keeping on the part of the librarian may over- 
come in a large measure all the handicaps and 
endow her institution with an efficiency and 
outward appearance that will increase its 
sphere of usefulness and also its attraction for 
the readers. The proper arrangement of 
shelves and equipment, regular reading of 
shelves, more especially in the children’s 
room, prompt removal of shabby and dilapi- 
dated books, regular attention to binding, plac- 
ing ephemeral literature in clean paper boxes, 
putting your workroom and its appliances in 
the background away from the public eye, a 
neat delivery desk with clean blotters, unclut- 
tered with books that have been recently 
returned, and adorned with a few flow- 
ers, flower boxes, and some ornamental 
objects in the lobby are some of the 
things that will add dignity to and increase 
the efficiency of a small library. 

Miss Monchow was followed by Annie A. 
Masson of Ottawa who read a paper on A 
TIDY CATALOGING ROOM. 

Miss Masson justly said that while the 
question of cleanliness may be left to the jani- 
tor, it is the duty of the librarian to maintain 
a well-ordered household in every part of the 
library. What is more orderliness is impera- 


tive not only because it facilitates the work 
but because of its psychological effect upon 
the workers. Dirt, disorder, and disarrange- 
ment bring havoc not only to the work itself 
but to the mental condition of the workers, 
causing a fretful and depressed condition of 
mind and the tremendous effort and outlay 
of energy required to overcome this depres- 
sion, can well be utilized for a more produc- 
tive purpose. Ample elbow space in working 
quarters, an abundance of shelves, avoiding 
lost motion by the proper planning of the 
various stages of the work will go far 
towards expediting matters and saving time. 
Great stress should be laid on the proper 
location and appearance of the catalog. 

In order to maintain the catalog in good and 
attractive condition, the library at McGill 
University proposes to introduce the use of 
the “emery wheel” to remove the grimy thumb 
marks from the cards. 

The afternoon’s program was closed with 
an informal talk by Marguerite Burnett of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York City. 

A short business session was held at the end 
of the meeting, at which Grace Steele of 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, was designated chair- 
man and Miss C. M. Monchow of Dunkirk, 
New York., secretary for next year. 

Grace STEELE, Secretary. 


TRAINING CLASS SECTION 


The Training Class Section held its meet- 
ing in Baldwin House, Tuesday, June 21, at 
2:00 p. m. Carrie E. Scott, the chairman, 
introduced the first speaker on the program. 


PRACTICAL WORK FOR TRAINING 
CLASS STUDENTS 


By Rena Reese, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado 


Durant in his Story of philosophy (p. 68) 
quotes Voltaire: “If you wish to converse 
with me,” said Voltaire, “define your terms.” 
Then Durant adds “How many a debate would 
have been deflated into a paragraph if the 
disputants had dared to define their terms! 
This is the alpha and omega of logic, the 
heart and soul of it, that every important 
term in serious discourse shall be subjected 





to strictest scrutiny and definition. It is dif- 
ficult and ruthlessly tests the mind; but once 
done it is half of any task.” Therefore, be- 
fore we begin an observation on the subject 
of hours spent in a library outside of those 
devoted to lectures, it is well to consider 
what we are talking about not only for our 
own sakes but for others who may be inter- 
ested. A search of available library publi- 
cations failed to reveal any printed material 
on this subject in relation to the training 
class, so if our comments are in a new realm, 
it is to be hoped that they will help to clear 
the air. Perhaps they could be reduced to 
a paragraph! 

In the first place, the terms training and 
apprentice are still wavering around trying 
to find a settled spot in the library glossary, 
in spite of the fact that they have been de- 
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fined and placed by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. One definition of the word 
apprentice and the one most applicable today, 
as the former use implied the use of a legal 
bond, is “a learner in any department—one 
slightly versed in a subject.” The apprentice 
learns by observation and doing, but the fact 
that at one time, no other method was in 
vogue, still lends confusion to methods. Be- 
fore the days of library schools, every one 
who entered the profession was an apprentice 
and the idea of organized instruction within 
the library did not come even until after the 
library school. 


The first mention of a training class found 
is in the Report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education (v.1, p.764, 1892-3). It is in 
an article written by Miss Kelso, the 
librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library. 
She states that the Library Board passed a 
rule creating the training class in 1891 and 
that this is the first report. If we read care- 
fully, we find that like other terms in educa- 
tion and science, meanings have changed and 
that the so-called training class of 1892 is the 
apprentice class of today. Entrance require- 
ments were similar to some extent to those 
of today but the great difference is found in 
the fact that candidates who took the exami- 
nations were required to know something of 
classification, a few reference books, the pref- 
ace and appendix to the library’s finding list, 
and the rules of the library. Quoting from 
the text of the report we read “Very little 
theoretical instruction is given, the work of 
the pupil being absolutely practical 
Pupils are not only shown how a thing is 
done; they are required to do it themselves. 
Under direction of the assistant librarian, 
each pupil in turn serves as an understudy to 
the heads of the various departments.” The 
library staff was recruited from the class and 
salaries ranged from ten dollars to fifty dol- 
lars a month for general assistants according 
to grade. Quoting. again “There is always 
enough local material within reach which 
though undesirable in its inexperienced state, 
will nevertheless, trained and fitted for serv- 
ice, be a considerable factor in securing for 
the library the general esteem. As this is the 
library’s source of support, it is a double- 
edged stroke of policy to train local em- 
ployees, thereby not only fastening its hold on 
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its constituents but at the same time receiv- 
ing an amount of service which, if paid for 
in coin, would add considerably to the annual 
salary account.” That Los Angeles changed 
its policy is shown in the annual catalog of 
its Library School in which statement is made 
that the present school is the outgrowth of 
the training class, so-called, but apprentice in 
reality. 

In the conference section of the Library 
Journal (v.23, p.83-4, 1898), there are opin- 
ions from two famous men on the question 
of training library assistants. Dr. W. I. 
Fletcher, librarian of Amherst College, says: 
“By apprenticeship here is meant, as I under- 
stand it, training in library work by doing 
library work, as opposed to the idea of train- 
ing by special study.” Dr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, says: “Any discussion of 
the apprentice system involves a consideration 
of the merits and demerits of the professional 
training school . Better, I think, than 
either would be a combination of the two 

Spend the year after college gradua- 
tion . . as an unpaid apprentice in some 
live library.” 

A further note of the same year, 1898, is 
found in Public Libraries, (v.4, p.420, Nov. 
1899). “The training class of the City library 
of Springfield (Mass.) was taken up Decem- 
ber 1, 1898. Six of fourteen applicants were 
accepted after a competitive examination 

No formal course was laid out and 
only a moderate amount of class instruction 
has been given. Each member of the train- 
ing class was instructed personally by one 
assistant after another in the several depart- 
ments of library work.” 

Public Libraries (v.11, p.134-6, Mch. 1906), 
contains an article entitled “Training Classes 
in Libraries,” in which the terms training and 
apprentice are used interchangeably. Sub- 
head one is, Apprentice class of the Brooklyn 
public library and says: “The Brooklyn pub- 
lic library has an apprentice class which 
forms once or twice a year as occasion may 
require The apprentices receive ele- 
mentary instruction from the various superin- 
tendents in the more technical branches of 
library work .. .. with practice work on 
these several points. Lectures on the prac- 
tical work and everyday routine are given by 
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the branch librarians . . . . Their practical 
training is an outcome of the work they do 
and the experience they gain at the various 
branches, under the watchful tutelage of the 
branch librarians . . . . Subhead two reads: 
Training classes in the public library of Cin- 
cinnati, and then proceeds: “Apprentice 
classes have been conducted in the library for 
several years The first classes were 
for cataloguers only. The classes for substi- 
tutes and assistants in the circulating depart- 
ment are instructed in the work of the depart- 
ment, each member of the class receiving in- 
dividual instruction.” Thirdly, we read: 
Training class of the New York public li- 
brary and the text then says: “In the New 
York public library, a training class for the 
work of the circulating branches has been 
maintained for some years The size 
of the class has steadily grown as the de- 
mands of the library have increased . , 
The term of apprenticeship has also been ex- 
tended from time to time and is now nine 
months.” 


A periodical of no less importance than 
the Dial, (v.47, July 16, 1909) contains edi- 
torial comment on the training class of the 
Springfield Library. It says “The library 
training-class is doing good work. The edu- 
cating and ‘breaking-in’ of apprentices by this 
practical method, where the public library is 
large enough to afford the requisite facilities, 
and is also in constant need of new recruits 
to its working force, cannot be too highly 
commended. As compared with that admir- 
able institution the library school, there is a 
saving of time and expense to the learner, 
and an avoidance of that sometimes excessive 
devotion to theory which a two or three 
years’ course might conceivably en- 
courage in some zealous students. Local con- 
ditions and local needs are also better learned 
in the library training class, and greater 
surety of immediate employment at the end 
of the course may sometimes be counted on. 
The Springfield, Mass., public library has 
just sent out its annual circular . ... One 
month’s instruction and practice in each of 
the library’s several departments will be 
given, and there will be prescribed reading 
as well as regular lectures or talks.” 


This may seem wide of the mark but the 
point is that all of the earlier classes empha- 


sized the practical as opposed to the theoret- 
ical and that what we are trying to define 
as practical work was, in those days, train- 
ing. It was not until 1911 that we find the 
following: “The training class in the large 
library is an evolution from the apprentice 
class. It signifies more formal and extended 
instruction than does the apprentice class, and 
is supposed to be a necessity in libraries 
where the staff is sufficiently large to make 
a number of recruits a probability each year. 
(F. E. Smith, A. L. A. Bulletin, v.5, p.268-70, 
July 1911). The first appeal to specify the 
difference between training classes and train- 
ing entirely by means of practical work or 
apprentice work is found in 1917. This idea 
was expressed by two interested librarians 
that year. Jessie Welles writes in A.L.A. 
Proceedings, (1917, p.148-53): “For such a 
training class a fair proportion of work is 
fifty per cent class work including lectures 
and preparation of assigned work, and fifty 
per cent practical work in the departments of 
the library. When the proportion of class 
work drops much below this the course be- 
comes an apprentice class not a training class. 
The length of the course should not be less 
than six months nor more than eight months. 
Five hundred hours each of class and prac- 
tical work is adequate.” This is exactly the 
basis of the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship report on minimum standards for 
training classes in its second annual report, 
1926. For this reason, training class heads 
should welcome inspection by the Board and 


be accredited if possible for their standards 
and work. 


Dr. Williamson in his report devotes an 
entire chapter to what he calls field work, 
discussing the subject in thirteen pages of 
print. In this he points to the unsettled ter- 
minology and meanings and says that some 
library schools use the terms field work, prac- 
tice work, and practical work interchange- 
ably. Further on, he refers to field work as 
field practice or field experience, so we sug- 
gest discarding the word field as applied to 
training classes and leave it for the library 
schools for the work done by students out- 
side of the school or the library with which 
it is connected. He quotes one school’s state- 
ment as follows: “Its brief period of practice 
serves not only to test the ability of students 
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when confronted with actual conditions, but 
also makes clear much of the class work.” 
This latter reason is the more important and 
the real justification of practical work, since 
it settles the mind of the student in regard 
to the value and importance of the processes 
she is learning. Quoting further from Dr. 
Williamson we read (p.61-2) “Practice work 
should not be actual library work under nor- 
mal _ conditions The thing to be 
avoided ordinarily is putting the student to 
work under actual conditions. He should 
not even be treated as a new member of the 
staff. His work must be planned and super- 
vised, not with reference to his future useful- 
ness to that organization, but solely with a 
view to giving him an opportunity to observe 
and learn at first hand as rapidly as possible 
everything he needs in order to possess a 
broad grasp of the whole range of library 
problems. If his work is properly organized, 
it is not done under actual conditions; it then 
closely resembles class practice in purpose 
and method. To treat the library school stu- 
dent as a member of the actual staff is to 
exploit him, or, at best, to waste his time.” 


This is library school doctrine pure and 
simple. Can it be applied to the training 
class? I think not. Such philanthropic op- 
portunity for practical work is not within the 
range of the public library. In the first place, 
the practical work of the student instead of 
not being planned with reference to her pres- 
ent or future usefulness to the library, should 
be very definitely so arranged. That is the 
sole reason for having classes. That is the 
only justification for the expenditure of city 
funds for training library assistants and the 
student is not exploited if required to do 
simple tasks in order to learn how to do them 
well in the future. Public libraries in train- 
ing young women for service should be selfish 
rather than philanthropic and reserve their 
professional philanthropy for the library 
school graduates who are required to have 
credits for public library experience. 


So far practice and practical have been 
used interchangeably with an occasional use 
of the word experience. Webster says, “prac- 
tical—opposed to theoretical, available, usable, 
or valuable in practice or action, capable of 
being turned to use or account; practice— 
actual performance, or application of knowl- 
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edge as distinguished from theory; experi- 
ence—skill or facility or practical wisdom 
gained by personal knowledge, feeling or ac- 
tion.” Experience should be applied to the 
sum of knowledge and skill which we attain 
through a period of years both in theoretical 
and practical processes. Some of the other 
terms used, besides practice work and prac- 
tical work are apprentice work, purposeful 
observation, technical problems, supervised 
study, laboratory work, student librarian 
(corresponding to student teacher). The Board 
of Education for Librarianship in its second 
annual report divides training class hours into 
class hours, preparation and practical work. 

Practice work and practical work are too 
nearly alike to be used to express two differ- 
ent types of work in the same kind of train- 
ing and in the same institution. As the Board 
of Education for Librarianship uses practical 
work in its report, why not accept that term 
and let it mean work done outside of the 
classroom in the various departments and 
branches of a library no matter how managed 
and whether paid or unpaid. 

As a further suggestion also, let us reject 
purposeful observation because nobody will 
use it; supervised study, because it is not 
that entirely; laboratory work because the 
entire library is a laboratory and the whole 
time spent outside of lectures might be called 
laboratory work. We have remaining, there- 
fore, to describe everything but the practical 
work, preparation, and technical problems. 
Which shall it be? Preparation has the ad- 
vantage of being used by the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship but it seems that the 
phrase technical problems more nearly ex- 
presses the work done by the pupils. 


In seeking the opinion of other training 
class instructors and a few other interested 
librarians who are members of the Training 
Class Section, copies of a form letter were 
sent to twenty persons. The questionnaire 
method was not used. There is an extremely 
large waste basket on the market at present 
and it is strongly suspected that these have 
been manufactured to meet the needs of libra- 
ries and other institutions afflicted with the 
infection questionnairitis which has spread 
rapidly since the World War. The form let- 
ter asked for opinions in regard to the mean- 
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ing of the terms currently used and the best 
ones to apply in future. 

[Miss Reese summed up the replies received 
from each person and continued] : 

Supervision. What is supervision? At 
best this is an elastic term meaning all de- 
grees of observation from that of merely 
commenting on clerical mistakes, breaches of 
ethics in dealing with the public, and unde- 
sirable personal traits to that of taking each 
individual pupil step by step through every 
process she must learn and watching every 
move she makes. Too little observation tends 
to make the pupil too assured or too fright- 
ened over a difficult situation and too lacking 
in respect for the library’s organization and 
ethics. Too much supervision tends to dis- 
courage the student, makes her feel that she 
is not trusted. 


Who shall supervise? This is a very seri- 
ous problem in training class management. 
If the director does no teaching and makes 
no preparation for lessons she is the natural 
person to do it, but there are few libraries 
which can afford a full-time person for this 
purpose. Let us suppose that she does super- 
vise the practical work and also does some 
teaching. When does she have time to pre- 
pare lessons, give thought to her lectures and 
read the library periodicals in order to keep 
in touch with late opinions and developments 
of her subjects? Heads of departments and 
branch librarians are usually called upon to 
do this work. It is a good plan in so far as 
it brings several opinions to bear upon each 
pupil but it is a matter for wonder and doubt 
as to how thoroughly it is done by these 
busy workers. Given a “swamping” day in 
a busy branch library, how accurately can a 
head of a department judge as to whether a 
student is systematic, interested, reliable, or 
has a sense of humor? Another situation 
arises too in the fact that the head of a de- 
partment is not always willing to have train- 
ing class pupils come in for practical work 
at the height of her busy season. Suppose 
such to be the case with the reference or 
catalog department. The only answer to that 
is in the words of Felix to St. Paul—‘“a 
more convenient season” and postpone prac- 
tical work until the winter’s rush is over. 
After the reference course for the class is 
finished and the department’s work has les- 


sened, students can be scheduled in the refer- 
ence department and acquire the necessary 
experience. A large part of that is overcom- 
ing fear when a patron approaches since 
every reference question is likely to be a new 
experience and the novice may be asked the 
route to the unabridged dictionary or for a 
bibliography on the Resorgimento period in 
Italian history. Likewise after the cataloging 
course is finished and pupils are of some real 
help to the department, pupils can be sent for 
longer periods for trial. 

Report Sheets. If the system be large, 
some sort of a report sheet seems not only 
to be generally used, but also to be advisable. 
Several types were examined. They varied 
greatly in content and extent. The briefest 
one required twelve answers, the most ex- 
tensive had 132 possibilities for consideration 
and checking by the department heads. If 
we multiply that by a probable twenty de- 
partments and branches, we have 2,640 items. 
Classes usually range from ten to twenty 
members. Therefore, there would be a pos- 
sible range from 26,400 to 52,800 points to 
observe, consider, report upon, and later to 
be collated. In addition there was another 
report sheet for recording the number of 
hours spent in each particular kind of work 
and place and rating. The machinery in- 
volved in so elaborate a system hardly seems 
necessary or to justify the time spent for 
making, collating and keeping these records. 
The mental test rating plus personnel report 
of the New York Public Library seems prac- 
tical in a library system so large that heads 
of departments do not know the employees 
except in their own departments, and also 
where the library has frequent shifting of 
employees and appeals for recommendations. 
Indianapolis in addition to a report sheet 
which is filled out by a department head, has 
one for the student also. It seems a good 
thing. It gives the student some opportunity 
to express herself. There may be other libra- 
ries which use this plan, but the Indianapolis 
sheet was the only one seen. Of course, the 
director can give the students some chance to 
express themselves verbally during informal 
conversations on the work of the library, en- 
deavoring to find out what the pupil has done 
that she likes best, where she enjoys working 
(that is which branch she likes best). 
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Perhaps the ideal way to manage practical 
work is to have a schedule for each young 
woman to go to every department and branch, 
be instructed and given experience in the 
routine of the department, have a sample re- 
port sheet to be filled in by the head or 
branch librarian and then have these sheets 
collated, summarized, and filed by one person, 
presumably by the director of the training 
class, but perhaps not advisedly so for in 
such instance the director would tend to be- 
come a personnel officer rather than an in- 
structor or director. The ideal way—yes— 
but we cannot always attain our ideals. 
Maybe that is what makes life in general and 
training classes in particular so interesting. 
If the instructor must prepare all lessons, give 
all lectures and revise all work, the ideal 
method is humanly impossible. 

The business of the teacher is not merely to 
teach. Her principal business is to inspire 
and to make students like library work, to let 
them see how one process correlates or fol- 
lows another, why we do certain things in 
certain ways—not merely to do them without 
rime or reason. “Theirs not to reason why, 
theirs but to do or die” may be good military 
discipline but is not good library policy for 
it does not stimulate intelligence or develop 
initiative. 

After all, these young students must of 
themselves struggle toward the light. We 
must guide them and help them but we can 
build up so elaborate a machinery of obser- 
vations, tests, reports, statistics, and records, 
that we defeat our own purposes and when 
we are finished it is all summed up in the 
question “Would you be willing to have her 
in your department?” and in the answer to it. 


Cerene Ohr, Indianapolis Public Library, 
led the discussion of this paper by agreeing 
with Miss Reese that there is no compari- 
son in the value to the student of practical 
work in a library under actual working con- 
ditions with the experience gained in the 
working out of theoretical problems. In a 
training class a student is getting instruction 
for service in a definite place, under definite 
conditions, and the sooner she realizes the 
conditions the more valuable she will be to 
the library system. In the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library not only is a report on each stu- 
dent required from the head of the depart- 


ment where she has done practical work but 
each student herself reports on the work she 
has done there, expressing herself freely as 
to her liking for that particular field of work 
or her reaction against it. This plan has 
aided materially in placing girls where they 
are best fitted to work. 


William F. Russell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, whose subject was sSE- 
LECTIVE TESTS IN CHOOSING AND RATING AP- 
PLICANTS FOR LIBRARY TRAINING’ CLASS 
courses threw a bomb into the meeting by 
announcing that in his opinion librarians talk 
too much about selection when they should 
spend more time in teaching and guiding ap- 
plicants. Our chief trouble in devising tests 
for selecting those who are to enter library 
work is that we have no definition of what 
is a good librarian. In business a man is 
successful if he gets the money but there is 
no such easy short cut in rating librarians. 
On the other hand the field of library work 
is so wide and has such a diversity of tasks 
that a person not fitted for one branch of 
service may do exceptional work in another. 


Agnes Greer conducted a round table dis- 
cussion of TRAINING CLASS PROBLEMS, either 
small or large. The discussion reverted back 
to the subject of tests for applicants for 
library training. June Donnelly stressed the 
fact that where the number of students ac- 
cepted for training is limited necessarily by 
lack of space and equipment and the number 
of applicants is very great there must be 
some method of selection in the very beginning 
that those best qualified for the profession 
may be preferred and those who are not par- 
ticularly adapted for the work may be weeded 
out before they have spent time and money 
in training for something in which they may 
fail to be successful. Dr. Russell was asked 
how he would select for a training class 
where space is limited. His reply was that 
first he would demand the reason for taking 
the course. There should be some more sub- 
stantial reason than just that the candidate 
“likes books,” or thinks the work is “clean” 
and “ladylike.” Second, some form of in- 
telligence test should be given. Third, the 
school record should be consulted. Harriet 
Howe suggested that the training class would 
be a good place to begin to develop tests for 
applicants to the library profession as the 
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training class prepares for the library system 
with which it is connected and has its prod- 
ucts under observation as employees after the 
period of training is over. 

Only one matter of new business was 
brought before the section. Miss Greer sug- 
gested that the second sentence of Article IV 
in the Constitution be amended to read “In 
return for the dues, each member shall re- 
ceive each year a correct list of the members 
of this Section, upon request to the secre- 
tary.” It was voted to leave this suggestion 
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for the consideration of the incoming officers. 
Miss Reese reported the following nomina- 
tions for the officers for the year 1927-28: 
for chairman, Agnes F. P. Greer, Chicago 
Public Library; for secretary-treasurer, Alice 
M. Dunlap, Cincinnati Public Library. Miss 
Morgan moved that the report be accepted 
and the secretary instructed to cast a ballot 
for the nominees. The motion was accepted 
and carried, the ballot cast, and the meeting 
adjourned. 
FaitH L. Aten, Secretary-Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Trustees Section 
of the American Library Association was held 
at Trinity College, Toronto, on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, June 23, 1927. About fifty trustees 
from various libraries attended this session. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Kelly of the Supreme 
Court of Toronto presided, and after a few 
brief remarks on THE DUTIES AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF TRUSTEES, introduced Orra E. 
Monnette of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
who gave an address on the same subject. 


Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library, read the following 
paper on 


THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF TRUSTEES 


By A. P. Jonnson, Trustee, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The more I have learned during the past 
three days about the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the more certain I have become that 
there is some mistake about my place on this 
program. In fact, I think it is the only mis- 
take that has been made in connection with 
this wonderful gathering. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as this meeting is presided over by a 
distinguished jurist, I feel that my defense 
will be taken with a degree of tolerance. I 
was made a member and, later, president of 
the Grand Rapids Library Board through 
no act or fault of my own. I was away ona 
fishing trip on both occasions. I would much 
prefer to tell you about those trips than to 
try to contribute to your already complete 
store of library knowledge. 


Inasmuch as several references have been 
made, in other talks, to the relative moisture 
and aridity of the States and the Dominion, I 
can best make my position clear by citing the 
experience of a native countryman of mine, 
a Swedish lumber-jack, who,- drifting over 
from Detroit to Windsor after a season in the 
woods in the Northern Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, asked for a consignment of “squirrel 
whisky.” The attendant, or the keep, or offi- 
cer, or whatever you call the functionary that 
dispenses this mercharidise, who had never 
heard of squirrel whisky, said that he didn’t 
have any on hand, but that he did have some 
very good “Old Crow.” 

The Swede gasped for a moment and ex- 
claimed : 

“Guud Lord. You tank I am Mester Lind- 
bergh? Aye don’ want to fly. Aye yust want 
to yump aroun’ a little.” 

I admit I cannot fly in any discussion of 
library matters. I can’t even creep, or walk— 
so all there is left for me to do is to jump 
around in a hectic sort of way, hoping that 
at best I may now and then land on my feet. 

In Grand Rapids, we have not only a well- 
trained library staff, but also a well-trained 
board. More than that we have a well-trained 
city commission. In business parlance, the 
Librarian is continually “selling” the library to 
all of us. When he calls, we come or go, as 
the case may be. We have little to do, as 
a board, with the technique, or details, of run- 
ning the library. I think he pursues this 
course with malice of forethought, in order 
to keep us everlastingly busy doing the things 
which he says a library trustee should do, 
furnishing and cultivating the contacts which 
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are not open to the librarian, creating a set- 
ting for the library in business, in industry 
and in the professions; creating a background 
for it in the schools and furnishing a soft spot 
on which the librarian may rest his head 
when he needs money. 

That is obviously a correct procedure. I 
cannot conceive of the library being other than 
a business enterprise which must be planned 
and managed as any one of us would plan 
or conduct a business enterprise. By that I 
do not wish to detract from its ethical or 
or cultural mission. Nothing, after all, is 
worth while unless it pays dividends. And 
the dividends of a library are enlightenment 
and human progress. Its function is making 
better men and women, a better society and 
this world a better place in which to live. 

Carrying the business atmosphere _ still 
further into the workings of the library, the 
place of the trustee becomes even more well 
defined. No business of any consequence can 
long succeed without a board of directors. 
These directors need not be technically 
equipped to understand the details of the 
business. It has been my experience that the 
concerns in which I have been interested as 
a director or stockholder, have uniformly been 
more successful than those for which I have 
been wholly responsible. On the other hand, 
the most valuable lessons I have received in 
business have been at board meetings and 
iri the exchange of ideas that have a com- 
mon value in business life. 


It is to the advantage of the library, 
therefore, that the trustee be primarily inter- 
ested in profits. He should not be interested 
in administrative details. He should grant 
his librarian the same freedom of manage- 
ment that he grants the manager of his busi- 
ness. His first duty, therefore, is to be as- 
sured that he has an efficient manager, or 
librarian and then hold him responsible. 


In every business, however, there are cer- 
tain principles or policies which are the im- 
mediate concern of the board of directors. In 
the library these principles may concern capi- 
tal expenditures, improvements, expansions, 
hours of work, types of books in reference 
rooms or in circulation. Where the busi- 
ness of the library is placed on a sound foun- 
dation and where it functions in an orderly 
way, these problems become all the more sim- 


ple in their solution. It is very seldom that 
our board is called upon to engage in a 
lengthy discussion of such matters and never, 
to my knowledge, of exercising arbitrary 
authority. 

Your natural conclusion from this testi- 
mony would be that the trustees of such a 
library have little, if anything to do. Quite 
to the contrary, I think ours is the busiest 
board in our city. Our librarian drags us 
out any time of the day or night to visit 
branches, to see how the work is done, to 
keep in touch “with production” and “prove 
up on dividends.” When this happens, we al- 
ways know something is in the wind. Such 
journeys are usually followed by recommenda- 
tions at the next meeting of the board for 
new departures, extensions of the service and 
for the enlargement of the scope of the 
library. The trustee, or director, knows that 
the concern will benefit by these activities, 
that it will pay more dividends. Then it 
becomes the duty of the trustee to start work- 
ing among the city commissioners, just as 
the owner of a business prepares his bank 
for a “touch” in connection with the building 
of a new addition to his factory or store, 
or sends a notice to his stockholders to be 
prepared to buy some more stock. 


We find, from these experiences, that our 
city commission is much like a good bank. 
If the bank sees the need of expansion and 
trial balances show a justification for it, 
the business man finds, as a rule, little dif- 
ficulty in getting the necessary funds to carry 
out his plans. Over a period of eleven years, 
since the present form of government was 
accepted, our city commission has never cut 
a cent from our budget. This, I believe, is 
the result, first, of an efficient administration 
and management of the library’s affairs by 
an able and well-trained personnel, plus the 
cooperation ef a thinking, interested board of 
trustees. 


But that isn’t all that is expected of a 
library trustee. So far he has done only what 
is expected of any director of a business, 
namely, help finance it. Our trustees help 
to sell our product. If you are a director 
in a business and you see an opportunity to 
deal with that business, thereby adding oppor- 
tunities of gain, you are naturally going to 
send your business to a concern in which 
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you are personally interested. If you are 
a director of a bank, you are not going to 
overlook an opportunity to increase the de- 
posits of that bank. A library board should 
function the same way. 


When I returned from my fishing trip 
and found that I was president of our board, 
one of the members of the board informed 
me that he was getting along in years, that 
he had worked hard and was hoping to get 
a little enjoyment in the afternoon of his 
life. I naturally thought that his was a sort 
of a prelude to a swan-song but it was only 
a part of an assurance that he would have 
much more time to be of service to the board 
and to the library and he was anxious to know 
what more he could do to prove his interest. 
He is a furniture manufacturer and we 
hatched out a plan whereby he is going to 
“sell the library” a little harder to the furni- 
ture industry. Another member is an educa- 
tor. He spent an afternoon with me on the 
subject of bringing the library closer to 
the teachers of Grand Rapids. He is going 
to bring the library’s needs, or should I say 
the library’s products, before an association 
of teachers. A third member informed me 
that although business was bad, he _ stood 
ready to buy a certain type of technical books 
of which we already have a large collection. 
Our librarian informed us that we have all 
of that class of books that can be obtained 
in the open market. The trustee suggested 
that if that was the case we send a man to 
Europe to visit the bookstores in search of 
them. Then he concluded that maybe he would 
do that himself. 


You will find that the average active li- 
brary trustee is true to a certain type. He 
is primarily interested in human progress and 
being interested he (or she) is a “contact” 
person. He has other interests, belongs to 
other organizations and enjoys other con- 
tacts. Such a trustee takes the library with 
him wherever he goes. He begins with his 
own business or in his own profession. I 
happen to be in a business which could not 
get along without the library. I feel ashamed, 
sometimes over my utter inability to repay 
the library for service that in any other 
branch of my business I would be required to 
buy for money. The fight sort of library 
trustee makes that known to his associates, 
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to his business friends, or professional col- 
leagues. I once gave a competitor a tip on 
how to obtain certain information by going 
to the library and it happened, later, that I 
was called in to figure on the same job. I 
didn’t have a chance. My friend was so 
elated over having saved so much by using 
the library that he sliced his estimate almost 
in two. I am not making a practice, however, 
of telling too much about the library, even 
though I am on the board. 


Let me cite one concrete example of how a 
trustee can serve the library in a constructive 
and progressive way. A bank in Grand 
Rapids was planning a rather exhaustive ad- 
vertising campaign which involved the gather- 
ing of certain historic data and numerous 
economic facts. The president felt that it 
would be necessary to spend quite a sum of 
money to get this information. A member 
of our board deals with that bank. He 
brought the matter before our librarian who 
at once set about getting the information. 
With the aid of a regularly employed clerk, 
the bank acquired all this information and 
produced a campaign of advertising that was 
not only profitable to the bank but interesting 
and instructive to every citizen of Grand 
Rapids. 

Another member of the board is a director 
in a large manufacturing enterprise. No one 
in this big factory cared much about books 
or was seemingly interested in our factory 
book circulation. Our board member and 
the president of this company were neigh- 
bors. They discussed the situation frequently 
but the president said the case was hope- 
less. What was the use of making people 
read if they did not wish to do so. But our 
board member kept on the job until the 
president designated a live young man to 
undertake introducing the books. Today 
more books are read by the workers in that 
factory than in any other factory in Grand 
Rapids. 

When the salesmanager of a certain con- 
cern comes into your office to sell some- 
thing, you are naturally impressed with the 
thought that that is his business and that 
he is essentially interested in making a sale. 
Likewise, when a librarian makes an effort 
to sell the library, its circulation, its refer- 
ence rooms or any of its products, it is 
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natural to assume that he is interested, that it 
is what he is paid for, and that he must 
make good on his job. But when a library 
trustee goes out to sell the library, something 
he is not paid to do; when he lends his 
support, his standing in the community to the 
cause of the library, he can often do more 
than even the librarian himself or whom- 
soever he designates. In other words, the 
library trustee is an “interlocking director” in 
the business of the library with that of the 
business world and as such he can furnish 
contacts that can be made in no other way 
or by any other person. And there is no 
law in Michigan against “interlocking” library 
directorates. 

In conclusion—the real value of a library 
trustee lies in his faith in what education and 
enlightenment can do to make his commun- 
ity better. He must have the same enthus- 
iasm that is prevalent at this general meet- 
ing and carry it out into his everyday con- 
tacts. I sometimes think that the less he 
knows about the library from a_ technical 
standpoint and the further he is removed 
from active educational work, the more he 


can do as a trustee. The more he can bring 
from his own contacts and “feed” them into 
the library machine, the better for the library. 
One of the best talks I have ever heard for 
the library was by a man who could hardly 
speak the English language. 

“Take a look at me,” he said. “I ain't 
never had no chance to read many English 
books, and the Lord help the country if they 
was all like me. That’s why I want this 
library for our children.” 

That man would have filled my ideal as 
a library trustee. He had the faith, the vision, 
and the courage. That is what is required 
of a trustee, plus a painful capacity for 
work, 


A discussion on the two papers followed. 


In the evening the trustees met for dinner 
and enjoyed an address delivered by Hon. 
Martin Burrell, librarian of Federal Parlia- 
ment, Ottawa, after which W. M. N. Jan- 
nenga of Cicero, Illinois, was elected chair- 
man of the Section for the coming year, and 
Anna M. Bancroft was elected secretary. 


AnnaA M. BAncrort, Secretary. 





























AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


FIRST SESSION 


The Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
was called to order by the President, John 
T. Fitzpatrick, New York State Law Library, 
in Osgoode Hall, Law Society of Upper 
Canada, Toronto, Canada, at 10:30 a. m, 
June 21. 


Sir James Aikens, president of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association, who had been an- 
nounced to give the address of welcome, was 
unable to be present. In his place, President 
Fitzpatrick introduced the Honourable Wil- 
liam Renwick Riddell, Justice of Appeal, On- 
tario, who cordially welcomed the members 
of the Association in his delightful manner. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME * 


By HonourABl_E WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL, 
LL.D., D.C.L., Jutice of Appeal, Ontario 


With you I regret the absence of my very 
dear and honored friend, Sir James Aikens, 
president of the Canadian Bar Association. 

I feel particularly honored in being deputed 
by Canadians to welcome their and my friends 
from across the imagihary line to the south, 
as well as fellow Canadians. An honorary 
member of the American Bar Association and 
of many state bar associations, an honorary 
graduate of half-a-score American universi- 
ties, I have experienced many times and oft 
American hospitality, and I am delighted that 
this, my city, has an opportunity to show to 
some Americans, Canadian hospitality. 


The two peoples are both firmly determined 
that brute force has had its day and that the 
world must be governed by law—and to that 
determination, law libraries are no small con- 
tribution. 


I welcome you all, American and Canadian, 
to this our Queen City of Toronto, which we 
sometimes, when in a particularly boastful 
mood, speak of as the greatest city in the 
greatest province in the greatest dominion in 
the greatest empire the world has ever 





* Reprinted from Law Library Journal, July, 1927. 
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known. I have heard it described as an 
American city and it is true that Americans, 
however unconsciously, had much to do with 
its birth and also consciously played a large 
part in some of the most striking incidents 
of its history. 


An old trading Fort in French times, Fort 
Rouillé, stood where our Canadian National 
Exhibition shows forth its glories every fall: 
then it became Toronto: our first Lieutenant 
Governor, General Simcoe, an intense English- 
man, renamed it York in 1793 intending to 
make it the naval station of the Province on 
Lake Ontario: he laid out a small town near 
the mouth of the Don. After Fort Niagara 
in New York State had been given up to the 
young republic under Jay’s Treaty in 1796, 
the unfriendliness—I use no stronger word— 
of the Republican-Democratic Party indicated 
that it would be unsafe to have the capital of 
the province so near the border as Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, then called Newark. Accord- 
ingly the town of York was selected in 
1796-7 for the capital—a temporary capital, 
indeed, intended to give place to a new and 
permanent capital soon to be built in the for- 
est at the forks of the Thames and to be 
called London. Circumstances prevented this 
scheme being carried into effect and this our 
city, which became Toronto again in 1834, 
continued to be the capital as long as Upper 
Canada was a separate province; and when 
the Province of Ontario was created in 1867, 
Toronto became and has continued to be the 
capital of this province. 

But, however unintentionally and unwit- 
tingly on their part, the party which hanged 
Jay and Hamilton in effigy, which cursed 
Washington and accused him of stealing pub- 
lic money, and which perhaps prevented him 
frem becoming again a candidate and thereby 
created the Third Term fetich (page Nicholas 
Murray Butler!) also gave Toronto its first 
start. 


I do not know that either Republican or 
Democrat of the present day will be eager to 
identify himself or his party with the former 
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Republican-Democratic Party or its principles 
—but that it was a tremendously powerful 
party, there can be no doubt. 


The Mugwump being extinct, the Bull 
Moose having roared his last, La Follette hav- 
ing no worthy successor, the Prohibitionist 
having lost his raison d’étre by the brilliant 
success of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act, the Single-Taxer being silenced 
by national and individual prosperity—for has 
not Henry Ford turned out his fifteen mil- 
lionth car ?—women having obtained the fran- 
chise, municipal, state and national, there does 
not seem to be any place for the American 
voter but in one of the two great parties, 
unless, indeed, he wants to flock by himself. 
However, we Torontonians have no desire to 
father any sins of this old party on either 
Republican or Democrat of the present day 
while we render our acknowledgment—I had 
almost said our thanks—to both for their pre- 
decessors’ part in the foundation of our city, 
albeit involuntarily and unknowingly. 

Two decades later, an active part was taken 
in Little York and in the only existing library 
here, by Americans. When I speak of far-off 
unhappy things and battles long ago it is not 
to stir up long-forgotten passions, rancor and 
hatred, but to compare what was then thought 
to be the proper and seemly attitude and con- 
duct of the two peoples toward each other 
with our infinitely better conception at the 
present time but a little more than a century 
later. 

It would be hard to say which of the two 
countries, the United States or Canada, was 
the less prepared for war when Madison’s 
signature to the bill passed by Congress, June 
18, 1812, set the heather on fire, and there 
began that unnecessary and internationally re- 
sultless War of 1812. Nationally, it may be 
that it helped to knit the States together, 
though, until Prevost’s idiotic invasion of 
New England, it almost seemed to be likely 
to tear them asunder. The combatants after 
two years of bloody conflict laid down their 
arms in statu quo ante bellum—internationally 
the war was resultless except, possibly, that 
the Treaty of Ghent gave an impetus to the 
cause of international arbitration. Nowadays, 
we would follow Washington and Jay’s 
method and arbitrate at once, thereby render- 
ing war unnecessary and even absurd. 


But at that time, Washington was dead and 
Jay was silent, Richard Rush had not risen, 
to Britain engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle with Napoleon, the trifling disputes with 
the new nation across the Atlantic were as 
the small dust of the balance, to the United 
States—at least to Henry Clay and his War 
Hawks—but one generation removed from 
Revolutionary times, “England” was, as ever, 
a bloody and cowardly tyrant, the argumen- 
tum baculinum—as in later days the big stick 
—was the only argument worthy of a free 
and brave people; and rights were to be vin- 
dicated by the strong hand. 


Sir George Prevost with that ineptitude 
which characterized him throughout this war, 
refused to follow Isaac Brock’s advice and 
attack Sackett’s Harbor and destroy the 
American Fleet, there ensconced: Commodore 
Chauncey was ready at the opening of naviga- 
tion in 1813 to sail to the attack on Canada, 
joined as he was by Zebulon Pike and his 
troops. Toronto, Little York, had few de- 
fenders and but contemptible fortifications. 
The old French fort, far to the west of the 
little town, nestling at the mouth of the Don, 
was dismantled; an earthwork which we now 
call the Old Fort, somewhat east of the 
French fort but still a mile west of the town, 
had a few ancient and fewer more modern 
cannon; but it was a mere simulacrum of a 
fort. I trust every one will go and look at it. 
Every city is said to have material relics of 
the past. 

A recent writer says: “History leaves its 
material traces—Faneuil Hall and the Old 
South in Boston, the court house in St. Louis, 
in front of which slaves used to be sold; the 
old French blockhouse, near the tip of the 
Golden Triangle, in Pittsburgh; the rotting 
timbers of a ship of the ’40s, uncovered in 
an excavation in San Francisco’s made land; 
the Cabildo in New Orleans, and in Chicago 
or Detroit—well, one forgets. The events 
these relics commemorate do somehow help to 
form the temperaments of cities.” 

Perhaps when you hear the story of the Old 
Fort—almost our only material relic from 
the olden time—you may be able to account 
for the peculiarities of some of our Toronto 
people. 

To resume—on Scarborough Heights near 
the present Hunt Club, stood day and night 
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in that chill April air, watchmen to notify the 
town of the approach of Chauncey’s fleet. 
On the night of April 26, 1813, the sentinel 
saw the ships coming before the wind from 
the east, and the morning of the 27th disclosed 
sixteen vessels lying to off the town. Driven 
by the wind to Humber Bay, our present 
lovely Sunnyside, the soldiers landed. Small 
engagements, sharp and bloody, followed; but 
the defence was hopeless and York fell. Gen- 
eral Pike sitting on a stump in the Old Fort 
in fancied security, by some means yet quite 
unknown but apparently accidental, the maga- 
zine blew up and slew Pike and two hundred 
and sixty of his men—an ironical revenge— 
the Old Fort saying: Nemo me impune 
lacessit. I am not sure that Toronto could 
not adopt this Scots motto as her own. 

This had no effect on the surrender of the 
town, a mile to the east. 

And now for the first time, the invader took 
an interest in the library—largely a law library. 
Not only did the victorious troops burn the 
public buildings, the Parliament buildings and 
the Court House, and rob the church of its 
plate, but they also set fire to the library and 
destroyed most of the books and practically 
all of the records. The people of York for 
the first and last time were enabled to obtain 
valuable books for nothing—books from the 
burning library being kicked around the 
streets by a drunken mob. 

It is but simple justice to say that Chauncey 
was wholly innocent of this outrage; he indig- 
nantly repudiated the vandalism and did his 
utmost to collect the volumes remaining unde- 
stroyed; and he succeeded in sending two 
boxes of books back to York. 

Here let me digress a little—it is, or, until 
the other day was, a characteristic common to 
both American and Canadian school histories 
—and even histories of more pretension are 
not always free from it—that the enemy was 
charged with inhumanity and violation of the 
rules of civilized warfare. 

It is pleasing to find that real outrages were 
repudiated by superior authority—the shame- 
ful doings at Toronto in April, 1813, were 
regretted by Chauncey on the spot: the brutal 
burning by McClure of Niagara, December 
10, 1813, burning in the depth of a Canadian 
winter one hundred and forty-nine out of one 
hundred and fifty houses and rendering more 
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than four hundred women and children home- 
less, an entirely wanton act, was repudiated 
by the War Office at Washington—somewhat 
belatedly, indeed, and too late to prevent retal- 
iation—and McClure shortly afterwards lost 
his command. So, too, the burning of Fort 
Dover by Colonel Campbell May 15, 1814, 
was the cause of a court martial on him. 
The attack on and burning of Black Rock and 
Buffalo by us were expressly in retaliation for 
McClure’s barbarity at Niagara. 

So, too, Admiral Cockburn and General 
Ross’ burning of Washington was expressly 
retaliatory. 

I have been interested and amused in read- 
ing in the May number of the American Bar 
Association Journal, the following statement 
concerning Buffalo the place of meeting this 
year of the American Bar Association: “In 
December, 1813, British troops and the Indian 
allies crossed from Canada and burned every 
building in the village of Buffalo except the 
blacksmith’s shop, the jail and one cottage.” 
No word of the cause of the raid, only the 
fact of the apparent outrage—and outrage it 
would have been if not retaliatory. 

If that is not what the lawyers call Sup- 
pressio veri, suggestio falsi, 1 am no judge. 

Again to resume, the American forces aban- 
doned what was left of Little York, May 1, 
to return, July 31—the second time, the sol- 
diers were under control and no serious harm 
was done. But we had no parliament build- 
ings. Go a block west of this Queen’s Hotel, 
to York Street, and then two short blocks 
north to Wellington Street, and at the north- 
west corner you will find the location of the 
house in which the Parliament of Upper Can- 
ada sat for years, a private house once the 
residence, with his faithful slaves, of Robert 
Isaac Dey Gray, the first Solicitor General of 
Upper Canada, who was, a few years before, 
drowned in Lake Ontario in the “Speedy,” 
which went down with all hands and passen- 
gers, spurlos versenkt. 

A new library was gathered together but 
some of the records are irretrievably lost; 
and we can only piece together part of the 
proceedings of the Legislative Assembly from 
contemporary letters and reports. 

Only once again, and in 1866, did soldiers 
from the south appear on the streets of 
Toronto in any numbers—but they were not 
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regular American soldiers, they were Fenians 
marched as prisoners and saved from the 
people’s wrath by my old corps, the Cobourg 
Dragoons—they had not been able in the five 
days allowed them by Andrew Johnson, to 
conquer Canada or—to use their own termin- 
ology—to free the suffering Canadian people 
from the brutal tyranny of England. They 
went to the penitentiary. Nemo me impune 
lacessit. 

Ce passe. 

Today after more than a century of peace, 
we are welcoming a host of Americans—the 
more the better. We hope that they have 
designs on our libraries—whether that of the 
Legislative Assembly, the successor of that 
small one laid waste in 1813, those of the 
University of Toronto, or its separate col- 
leges, McMaster University or that splendid 
public library on College and St. George 
Streets housed in a beautiful building, the gift 
of an American citizen, my old friend, An- 
drew Carnegie, or any of the many branch 
libraries in the city. Even those who imagine 
law to be dry will find something of interest 
in the choice library at Osgoode Hall—and 
I must not neglect to invite you all to visit 
my own baby, the Riddell Canadian Library. 
One and all visit and use them one and all. 

Nor does the beautiful Reference Library 
stand alone as an instance of American gen- 
erosity. A little further east on College 
Street stands the Public Health Building of 
the University of Toronto, the gift of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, while on Elm Street 
the Canadian Social Hygiene Council of which 
I am proud to be the president, receives finan- 
cial assistance to the amount of $30,000 a year 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York in our great work of 
educating the people in public and individual 
health and physical and mental efficiency and 
in making and keeping Canada clean. 

Casting aside the past except for purposes 
of contrast and looking at the present, we feel 
that it would be impossible now for a presi- 
dent of the United States to give an armed 
and hostile band of invaders five days or five 
minutes of grace—that if by some freak of 
lunacy he did so as an election measure, it 
would be a boomerang and destroy all hope of 
nomination or election. No Fenian prisoners 
will ever again tread the streets of Toronto— 


all that time of international hatred and ran- 
cor has gone by. We recognize that only by 
the heart-union and warm cooperation of the 
greatest republic and the greatest empire of 
the world is peace secure and our form of 
civilization placed and kept on sure founda- 
tions. 


And no greater instrument toward that 
union and cooperation exists than a common 
literature whether purely literary, or scien- 
tific or historical or legal, and that can be 
supplied only by the library. Amid all else, 
our common system of law upholding the 
principles of liberty, democracy and justice is 
one of the most potent of instruments to bring 
and keep us together: and it is there that the 
Law Library finds its metier. 


American and Canadian alike, I welcome 
you to Toronto in the name of the City, in 
the name of the Province, in the name of 
the Dominion, in the name of the British 
Empire, yea, in the name of that real if unde- 
finable commonwealth of all those who have 
our conception of justice and righteousness. 
This Toronto of ours has been called an 
American city and it is. Not that it belongs 
or can ever belong or desires to belong to the 
United States, but that its broad straight 
streets and open spaces furnish light and air 
to all, the slum cannot long exist and every 
one has an opportunity of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. The city is yours and 
God speed you in your good work of better- 
ing by enlightening mankind. 

RESPONSE by Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, 
Michigan State Library. 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS—John T. Fitzpatrick. 


THE FUTURE OF LEGAL BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY * 


By Freperick C. Hicks, Columbia University 
Law Library 


It is becoming a habit for compilers of 
legal bibliographies, while producing extreme- 
ly creditable works, modestly to disclaim any 
special qualifications for the tasks which they 
have performed. For example, one says in his 
preface, “The time at the disposal of the com- 
piler was not sufficient to enable him to be as 
thorough as he would wish; moreover, a 
really satisfactory bibliography cannot be 


* Reprinted from Law Library Journal, July, 1927. 
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compiled by a layman, but only by a lawyer 
with considerable knowledge of early legal 
history and with access to the books them- 
selves.” * On the other hand, hear what an 
eminent lawyer says of his work, “Sins of 
omission and of commission in this book are 
better known to the author than they can be 
to any user. The author is neither a trained 
bibliographer nor an experienced copyist.” ¢ 
Another lawyer prefaces his work with the 
words, “I hasten to disclaim any pretence that 
this book is a bibliography. I am not com- 
petent for such a task, which moreover, is 
one of such magnitude that I believe it re- 
quires the cooperation of several skilled 
hands.” | One of the writers continues, “With 
no qualifications and few opportunities, it may 
be asked why did the author attempt the task? 
The answer is simple if not sufficient; because 
no one else had done it or seemed likely to do 
it.” 

As individual librarians and as an organiza- 
tion of law librarians, I think we may well 
take this latter statement as a friendly chal- 
lenge that we give attention to the future of 
legal bibliography. Many members of our 
group have done notable work in this field, 
and the Association has to its credit the most 
ambitious accomplishment in legal bibliog- 
raphy of the last two decades. I refer to the 
Index of legal periodicals. Another example 
is A. J. Small’s Bibliographical check list of 
proceedings of bar associations. Whatever 
our positive qualifications for the task may 
or may not be, we have the desire, and realize 
the need, for further work in legal bibli- 
ography. Your attention is therefore asked 
to the questions, What further bibliographical 
work would we like to have done? And of 
these tasks which would be found immediately 
most useful? The question is not, Can it be 
done? or what would it cost? If we can 
agree upon a program, the persons and the 
means of accomplishing it, step by step, will 
eventually be found. It may be that some 
ambitious projects can be accomplished, as 





_ * Maxwell, H. W., Bibliography of English law. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1925. 1L:ili. 

+ Beal, Joseph H., yg | g. Early English 
law books. cambridge, Harvar niversity Press, 
1926. vii. 

t Winfield, Percy H., Chief sources of English 
legal history. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1925. viii. 


Mr. Winfield thinks, only by cooperation 
through an Anglo-American Law Bibliog- 
raphy Society, or, to carry the thought further, 
by a society which includes the Civil Law 
States as well; but I have faith to believe 
that there are many useful things that the 
American Association of Law Libraries can 
do even with its present organization. 


I. Register of legal bibliographies. Be- 
fore a final answer can be given to our ques- 
tions, we need first of all, a better list or 
register of legal bibliographies and_ bibli- 
ographical items already available. Several 
such lists already exist,§ but they are either 
limited as to jurisdictions covered, or as to the 
period. No one has ever made a compre- 
hensive list of existing legal bibliographies, 
both Anglo-American and foreign. If this 
work were done in a critical manner it would 
as a list be useful immediately, and at the 
same time it would point out what weakness 
there now is in the bibliographical apparatus 
of the law. It would do for legal literature 
what Clark S. Northrup has done for another 
subject in his Register of bibliographies of the 
English language and literature (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1925.) 


II. The kinds of bibliographies. With- 
out such a comprehensive register, we are 
perhaps, from experience, already in position 
to make a preliminary survey of the field. 
We know in advance that consolidation of 
existing bibliographies on one topic or another 
would be a great convenience, if it would not 
also be of scientific value. When searching 
for some elusive item, in how many different 
lists do we now have to look? Their num- 
ber is legion; and while no one of them is 
complete, few if any can be discarded. 


For the purpose of this preliminary survey, 
let us subdivide bibliographies into three 


§ For example: 

Courtney, William P. Register of national bibliog- 
raphy. London, Constable, 1905-1912. 1:289-294; 
3:160-162. 

Hicks, Frederick C. Materials and methods of 
legal research. Rochester, Lawyers Cooperative 
Publishing Co., 1923, p. 325-423. 

Petzholdt, Julius. Bibliotheca bibliographica. Leip- 
zig, Engelmann, 1866. p. 611-661. 

Stein, Henri. Manuel de bibliographie générale. 
Paris, Picard, 1897. p. 87-112. 

Note: Supplemented in each number of Le Bibli- 
ographie moderne. 
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classes namely (1) Form bibliographies, or 
Lists; (2) Critical bibliographies; and (3) 
Indexes. By Form bibliographies is meant 
comprehensive lists of legal material selected 
because of the form in which the items ap- 
pear, but with no emphasis on their content. 
And form bibliographies might further be di- 
vided into lists of source materials, and lists 
of secondary materials. Form lists of source 
materials might include, for example, lists of 
(a) manuscripts and records, (b) law reports, 
(c) session laws, and (d) collected laws. 
Form lists of secondary materials might be 
illustrated by lists of (a) treatises, (b) en- 
cyclopedias, (c) dictionaries, (d) serials, (e) 
trials and (f) legal biographies. 

The purpose of a form bibliography is not 
to give a selection of materials, nor to give 
a critical estimate of the value of the respec- 
tive items, but to list completely yet compactly 
and accurately all of the known items issued 
in a certain way and belonging in a certain 
category. Inclusiveness, == to items, and ac- 
curacy of bibliographical description of the 
items included, with simplicity of arrangement 
for ready reference, are characteristics of 
form bibliographies. A good example of .an 
attempt at such a list is the “Massachusetts 
Hand List of American Session Laws”; which 
is a form list of one class of source materials. 

Under the term Critical Bibliographies 
would be included all lists in the compilation 
of which a critical judgment is needed, either 
by way of selection of items or by evaluation 
and annotation of them. Examples of such 
bibliographies would be (a) subject bibliog- 
raphies, as a bibliography of criminal law, 
(b) Period bibliographies, as a list of legal 
incunabula, or a list of American Colonial 
law books, (c) Local bibliographies, as a list 
of law-books published in Worcester, Mass.; 
(d) a list of law books imported into the 
American colonies before 1776, (e) a bibliog- 
raphy of works on American legal institu- 
tions, (f) a list of works issued by famous 
presses, (g) a list of rare, scarce, and ex- 
pensive law books, or (h) a list of Spanish 
and Mexican law books which affected the 
law of California in its earlier days. 

The purpose of such bibliographies may, or 
may not be to list all books on a subject or 
topic chosen. A bibliography of air law, for 
example, may seek to be complete as to all 
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titles, or it may be limited to one country, or 
one period, or to a selection of the most im- 
portant items only. I include Indexes under 
bibliographies because they are books about 
books,—guides to the contents of other books. 
Of their importance, no word needs to be said 
to such an Association as this. 

III. A suggested program. In consid- 
ering the future of legal bibliography we 
may well try to decide first, which of the 
above kinds of bibliographies are of most 
fundamental importance and usefulness. Is it 
not true that form bibliographies, because of 
their inclusiveness and their purpose to indi- 
cate what exists, come naturally before 
critical bibliographies? And must we not 
reach the same conclusion as to indexes? 
That is to say, form bibliographies and in- 
dexes each bring to light material which later 
the critical bibliographer will use. At the 
same time, the form bibliography and the in- 
dex are valuable in themselves, worth having 
for their own sakes. 

Admitting then that eventually more and 
better critical bibliographies than now exist, 
must be prepared, it seems logical to conclude 
that concerted efforts by members of this As- 
sociation, in the immediate future, might well 
be directed toward either form bibliographies 
or indexes, or both. The field which should 
be surveyed in order to select our bibliograph- 
ical tasks should not be limited by political 
boundaries, or languages, or legal systems, but 
should include the entire world. So viewed, 
the field shows an absence, for example, of 
the following : 


Form Bibliographies 


1. List of foreign legal periodicals. 
2. List of Anglo-American legal treatises. 
3. List of foreign legal treatises. 


Indexes 


4. Index of U. S. Statutes, 1908-1926. 

5. Index of American Colonial and state 
statutes and session laws, up to 1927. 

6. Index to contents of foreign legal period- 
icals. 

As the purpose of this paper is merely to 
start discussion of the future of legal bibliog- 
raphy, it is not necessary for me to defend 
the choice of projects above enumerated, be- 
cause this choice is not intended to exclude 
other projects that might be determined upon, 
nor to state the exact order of importance of 
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the items enumerated. Perhaps no two per- 
sons would be in exact agreement on any of 
these points. The only argument insisted upon 
is that all of the above would immediately be 
useful and at the same time would form part 
of the foundation for future bibliographical 
work. 


IV. Foreign legal periodicals. Among 
the projects suggested are two which relate 
to foreign legal periodicals, namely (a) List 
of foreign legal periodicals, and (b) Index to 
the contents of foreign legal periodicals. By 
foreign, in this case, I refer to legal period- 
icals of all jurisdictions other than the United 
States and the British Empire. 


One will search in vain for a printed list of 
foreign legal periodicals remotely approaching 
completeness. We have already arrived at the 
point in the United States where the practical 
need of such a list is felt. The truth of this 
statement is emphasized by the fact that the 
Union List of Serials,* now in course of pub- 
lication, includes foreign legal periodicals. 
The need is emphasized but not met by this 
list; for the legal items are submerged in the 
great mass of non-legal titles; and moreover, 
the cooperating libraries whose holdings are 
indicated include only four or five which have 
large collections of foreign legal periodicals. 


What is needed is a complete list, so far as 
possible, of all titles whether the sets be cur- 
rent or not, and whether or not they be now 
possessed by any American library. The 
countries covered would be those of Latin 
America, Continental Europe, Africa, and the 
Orient. 

A complement and necessary adjunct of 
such a list would be an index of their con- 
tents. No such index now exists. An ex- 
amination of Mudge’s New Guide to Refer- 
ence Books discloses indexes of periodicalst 
which include legal periodicals of a given 
country during a specified period, or on a 
given subject having legal aspects. When 





* Union List of Serials in the Libraries of the 
United States and Canada. Winifred Gregory, edi- 
tor. New York, Published for the cooperating li- 
brary by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

+ For example: 

(1) Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaften. Ber- 
lin, Statischen Reichsamt, 1906—date. 

(2) Bibliographie der deutschen Zeitschriften- 
literatur. Leipzig, F. Dietrich, 1896—date. 

(3) Dansk Fidestvtfe- fades. Kgbenhavn, H. 
Hagerups, 1916—dat 

























































































legal periodicals are included it is doubtful 
whether all articles are indexed even within 
the period covered. Of course, most of the 
separate sets have their own index volumes, 
but these are constructed on many different 
theories, and provide an inconvenient and in- 
adequate approach to the great body of for- 
eign periodical literature. A system of in- 
dexes for foreign periodicals, such as we now 
have for Anglo-American legal periodicals, 
consisting of an index in one alphabet down 
to the present, supplemented by a current, 
cumulating index, would unlock for the entire 
world a great mass of legal literature of 
historical as well as present-day value. It 
would add immeasurably to the usefulness of 
the great accumulations of periodical legal 
literature now in our large libraries. Few 
studies of problems to-day can profitably be 
confined to one country. 


The compilation of a list of foreign legal 
periodicals, though sufficiently difficult, is not 
an impossible task. At least one library has 
made a beginning or cards of such a list. 
The indexing of the contents of these period- 
icals is, however, a task of quite another or- 
der. There is the obstacle of diverse 
languages to be overcome, and even more dif- 
ficult the technical knowledge of law required. 
Who is there equipped with sufficient knowl- 
edge and skill to make such a comprehensive 
index? I do not know. But we set out to 
discuss, not what we knew how to do, but 
what in our judgment is lacking and if sup- 
plied would be useful. We must leave to the 
future the production of the genius ready for 
this great task. 

V. Indexes of statutes. We already 
have Scott and Beaman’s Index analysis of 
the federal statutes, 1789-1907, and there exists 
on cards, ready for publication, an index of 
the Federal statutes from 1908 to the present. 
When this index has been put into print, and 
provision made for its continuance, the whole 
scope of Federal statutes will have been cov- 
ered. 

Through the successful efforts of the Joint 
Committee on Index to Legislation under the 
chairmanship of Luther E. Hewitt, Congress 
has provided for the preparation by the Li- 
brary of Congress of a biennial index and 
digest of state legislation. Thus the indexing 
of state legislation, from 1927 on, is assured. 
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There still remains to be done, the indexing 
of all American colonial and state legislation 
down to 1927. Is not the need for such an 
index so obvious that it is necessary only to 
state it? It is needed to form a background 
to the new current index,—to show what legis- 
lation is now in force; it is needed to show 
what statutes were in force when the basis 
was laid for much present litigation; and it is 
needed to unlock a great store-house for the 
study of American social history. When the 
new current index is well launched and has 
proved its worth, and when the supplementary 
index to the Federal Statutes is in print, sure- 
ly this Association should continue its good 
work by promoting the preparation and publi- 
cation of an index to state statutes down to 
1927. I do not overlook the fact that a very 
few states are already supplied with subject 
indexes of their statute law. On the contrary, 
that situation raises the question for consid- 
eration by the Committee on Indexing whether 
the attempt should be made to promote one 
consolidated index of all state legislation, or 
whether it should advocate a series of indexes, 
one for each state, prepared in accordance 
with a uniform plan. 


VI. Legal treatises. It may be an oc- 
casion for surprise that a list of Anglo- 
American legal treatises is suggested as a 
worthy project of bibliography. It may be 
said that treatises are, of all law books, easiest 
to identify, and that there already exist fine 
printed library catalogs, publishers’ catalogs 
and bibliographies which together give ade- 
quate information. Perhaps this was once 
the situation; but the advent of the card cata- 
log, and the increased cost of printing fol- 
lowing the European war, nearly put an end 
to the elaborate printed catalog. And even 
before this happened, the multiplicity of lists, 
put together in different ways, did not pro- 
vide a convenient means of reference. Com- 
pare the existing situation with that which 
would obtain if there were one author list, 
alphabetically arranged, of all Anglo-Ameri- 
can treatises that were ever published, in all 
their editions. The content of such a list 
would neither be limited by what a given li- 
brary possesses, nor by what is still in print, 
nor by any artificial standard of evaluation. 
Its purpose would be to make known what 
Anglo-American legal treatises have been pub- 
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lished. It is not necessary here to emphasize 
the fact that all editions of every treatise 
should be included. To the legal historian, 
to the writer of new treatises and to the prac- 
titioner, it is often essential to trace the de- 
velopment of doctrine as found in treatises, 
noting the dates of the editions in which new 
doctrines appear, how they are interpreted, 
and when, as often happens, they disappear 
from the books. 

Such a list would be very extensive, if it 
comprehended, as it should, all treatises from 
the beginning of printing in England. To 
keep it within bounds, it should be a short- 
title catalog, in small type, but with ade- 
quate bibliographical data. It should be, as 
to length of titles, even more contracted than 
those seen in Pollard’s short-title catalog 
of early English books.* It should, in fact, 
be constructed more on the lines of a tele- 
phone book than of a catalog. If such a 
book were printed cheaply, but on durable 
paper, it would serve as a list to be checked 
to show the contents of a given library in 
the field of Anglo-American treatises, thus, 
perhaps, making it unnecessary for most li- 
braries to include author entries for treatises 
in their card catalog. 

When once published it would be ideal if 
the list were kept down to date by supple- 
ments cumulated periodically. 

Everything said above about a list of 
treatises in the English language applies with 
equal force to foreign legal treatises. Since 
the discontinuance of Miihlbrecht’s Allqae- 
meine Bibliographie,+ there is no general list 
to which one can turn. There are, of course, 
special lists for the respective countries, for 
example the bibliographies of French lawt 
and of Belgian law,§ but these are usually 
arranged by subject, and within subjects they 
commonly list only latest editions. 

I do not underestimate the magnitude of 
the task of preparing such a Foreign law 


* Pollard, A. W. and Redgrane, A. W.  Short- 
title catalogue of books printed in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, 1475-1640. London, Bibliographical 
Society, 1926. 

+ Mithibrecht’s Allgemeine bibliographie der staats- 


und vechtswissenschaften. Berlin, Puttkammer 
Mithlbrecht, 1868-1914. 47 v. 


_ 2Grandin, A. Bibliographie générale des science 
juridiques, Politiques, Economiques et Sociales de 
1800 1925-1926. 2 v. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1926. 

§ Picard, Edward. Bibliographie générale et rai- 


see du droit-Belge. Bruxelles, F. Larcier, 1882- 
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treatise list, covering all countries except the 
United States and the British Empire. It 
would be extremely difficult to do, and very 
expensive, but it would be useful. One strong 
argument that may be adduced in its favor is 
that in Civil Law states, doctrine, or the 
opinion of legal writers contained in treatises 
and commentaries, has much more weight 
with the courts than is given to similar exposi- 
tions in Common Law jurisdictions. 


VII. Questions restated. The questions 
which were asked at the beginning of this 
paper were: What further bibliographical 
work would we like to have done? And of 
these tasks which would be found immediately 
most useful? They have been very inade- 
quately answered. Any one reflecting on them 
will undoubtedly think of other projects more 
dear to his heart than those suggested. Agree- 
ment was not to be expected. The choice sug- 
gested does not mean that no other work 
needs to be done in form bibliographies, for 
example. It does, however, take account of 
the fact that much admirable work has al- 
ready been done. That we already have 
Soule’s Legal reference manual, and Max- 
well’s Complete list of British and colonial 
law reports and legal periodicals. That we 
have the Massachusetts State library hand list 
of legislative sessions and session laws, which 
has laid the foundation for a more complete 
second edition. That if the proposed index of 
American Statute Law to 1927 were made, 
the new list of statute law books might be 
prepared in connection with that project. On 
the other hand, it takes account of the fact 
that a form bibliography of American legal 
manuscripts cannot be prepared until the work 
of American archivists has progressed further. 


Emphasis on a proposal that this Associa- 
tion foster extensive projects in form bibliog- 
raphies and indexes is not intended to dis- 
courage, in the mean time, the pursuit by in- 
dividuals of their own inclinations as to bibli- 
ographies. Such critical, intensified and hu- 
manized studies as those made in the recent 
years by John T. Fitzpatrick concerning the 
statute law books of New York state should 
be encouraged. 


What is definitely proposed by this paper is 
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that, as an Association, we survey the field of 
legal bibliography, determine upon a next step, 
and draw up a plan for its accomplishment 
by cooperation without duplication of effort. 


Mr. Hick’s paper proved so provocative of 
thought and consideration that motion was 
made and duly carried that a Round Table 
be held at 8:00 p. m. for further discussion 
along lines suggested therein. 


At this point announcements were made re- 
garding the coming events of the conference. 
It was regretted that the “real round table” 
planned to be held in the garden of the 
Queens Hotel, with Dr. Wire presiding, could 
not be so held, because of the passing of the 
beautiful gardens during some twenty-five 
years since Dr. Wire had been so royally 
entertained there. 


A. J. Small, chairman of the Committee on 
Membership, and one of the organizers of 
the Association, spoke of the presence of a 
number of new members, and requested that 
each person present stand and introduce him- 
self. About sixty were present, five of whom 
were charter members; viz., A. J. Small, lowa 
State Library, G. E. Wire, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, F. O. Poole, New York City Bar 
Association, F. W. Schenk, University of 
Chicago Law Library, and E. A. Feazel, Cin- 
cinnati Law Association. (The first list of 
members, as of 1907, will be found on page 
26, of volume 1, Law Library Journal.) 


Mr. Schenk spoke briefly of the great af- 
fection of the members for John H. Arnold, 
the dean of law librarians, formerly librarian 
of Harvard Law Library, now retired at 
Winnetka, Illinois. The Secretary, on behalf 
of the Association, sent an expression of ap- 
preciation to Mr. Arnold on his ninety-first 
birthday, April 4, 1927. As a tribute to Mr. 
Arnold, the Association elected him unani- 
mously to honorary membership in the Asso- 
ciation, 


The President then appointed as a Dinner 
Committee to arrange the Joint Banquet with 
the National Association of State Librarians 
on Thursday evening, George S. Godard, 
chairman, John P. Dullard and G. E. Wire. 


The next item on the program was the 
Report of the Secretary and Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND 
TREASURER FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 20, 1927 


To the 
braries : 


The present membership of the Association 
is 147, of which 127 are regular members and 
20 are associate. 34 new members have been 
added to the roll during the past year, 32 
regular and 2 associate. In spite of this, 
however, the Secretary has been compelled to 
remove 22 names, in accordance with Section 
2 of the By-Laws, “Members failing to pay 
dues for two successive years shall be dropped 
from membership.” There has been one 
death, that of Judge Winfield Freeman, Kan- 
sas State Library. Two associate members 
have resigned. Some of the members are in 
arrears for the present annual dues. 

The Treasurer reports for the fiscal year 
ending June 20, 1927, as follows: 


American Association of Law Li- 





Index Dues 

Fund Fund 
Total receipts. ..$1,705.97 $533.81 $1,172.16 
Disbursements .. 1,005.47 629.57 375.90 
Balance 6-20-27 $700.50 (Deficit) $796.26 
95.76 95.76 
$700.50 


Receipts July 1, 1926, to June 20, 1927: 
Balance in Treasurer’s hand June 30, 


Rees ths a sac dialsies ku Se $1,178.87 
Dues collected July 1, 1926-June 20, 
aie cS suai debe aie 05.00 
I RIES oa ic cn eo.osce'd Aa 15.09 
Check from H. W. Wilson Co. 
(Profit on v.19 Index and Law 
BD SOMITE) 00 ccccccccceseees 107.01 
a eg Ga arihl kali dick $1,705.97 


Disbursements July 1, 1926, 
to June 20, 1927: 
Mrs. L. C. Tomlinson (Editorial 
ET  . cccdennedence ce $ 500.00 
Hotel Chelsea, expenses Hon. H. L. 
Carson, and Annual Joint Banquet 


ST oie mldtticbn 36.60 
L. E. Hewitt, Committee on Index 

ee re 61.10 
E. H. Redstone, Committee on Stand- 

ard Legal Directory.............. 11.37 


Con P. Cronin, Committee on Arkan- 
sas Session Laws (Advance, to be 
III feo cicada odin eae coe 


50.00 
S. Y. Wheeler, Atlantic City 


pro- 
See 22.89 
American Library Assn. affiliation 
ae oe 18.00 
H. W. Wilson Co. Loss on vol.18 
Index and Journal... ......0.0.00- 129.57 
Lucile Vernon, Postage, $3.29, and 
services as Secretary-Treasurer, 
BE, ESD on cac secs acaccces 153.29 
gla. ee ere $1,005.47 
Balance on hand June 20, 1927...... $ 700.50 
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One outstanding bill remains to be paid, 
that submitted by Mr. Hewitt, Chairman of 
the Committee on Index to Legislation, June 
18, 1927, for $24.93. The .Treasurer asks 
that payment be authorized. 

The President named as the Auditing Com- 
mittee Anna M. Ryan, S. D. Klapp and E. 
E. Willever. 

The President, upon motion duly made and 
carried, appointed the following members as 
a Nominating Committee: F. O. Poole, 
Olive C. Lathrop, E. A. Feazel. 

The meeting thereupon adjourned. 

At a round table on Tuesday evening F. 
W. Schenk presided. Discussion followed 
the suggestions made in Mr. Hick’s paper, 
and it was the consensus of opinion that the 
Association work toward the aims and ideals 
set forth so earnestly and splendidly by Mr. 
Hicks. 

On Wednesday morning the members of 
the Association were shown through the 
printing plant of the Carswell Company, all 
the various processes of manufacture being 
explained. Each member was presented with 
a leather card-case and a souvenir folder of 
Toronto. In the afternoon the Carswell Com- 
pany entertained the Association with a sight- 
seeing trip through Toronto and its vicinity. 

On Wednesday the members of the Asso- 
ciation were the guests of the Law Society 
of Upper Canada at luncheon, presided over 
by the Honorable Sir William Mulock, Chief 
Justice of Ontario. 


SECOND SESSION 

J. J. Daley, Law Society of Upper Canada 
and Vice-President of the Association, pre- 
sided during the first part of this session; 
and Mrs. W. F. Marshall, Mississippi State 
Library, presided during the latter part. The 
program began with a paper on MASSACHU- 
SETTS STATUTE LAW PUBLICATIONS, by How- 
ard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library, Boston. 
(This paper will appear in Law Library 
Journal, October, 1927.) 

In response to inquiry, Mr. Stebbins stated 
that the 1921 Revision of the Massachusetts 
laws, although called “General Laws,” was 
as much a revision as any other. 

The program was continued by A. J. 
Small’s paper and discussion of BAR AND 
ALLIED ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS. Mr. Small 
was the first president of the American Asso- 
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ciation of Law Libraries, and compiler of 
“Bibliographical and Historical Check List of 
Proceedings of Bar and Allied Associations,” 
Des Moines, 1923. (His paper will appear 
in Law Library Journal, October, 1927.) 

F. W. Schenk spoke briefly of the AmeErI- 
CAN LAW INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS AND RE- 
STATEMENTS, urging librarians to secure these 
publications as soon as possible, as some of 
them were becoming rare. 

The question as to manner of handling bar 
association proceedings proved a matter of 
general interest; whether to bind separately 
those which also appeared in the bar reviews; 
the manner and source of obtaining the pro- 
ceedings. While some librarians thought that 
a basis of exchange would be most advisable, 
there was a strong feeling that if handled as 
a business proposition, small payments being 
made, a much better system of obtaining the 
reports could be established. This would ap- 
ply particularly to libraries which could offer 
nothing on an exchange basis. On motion 
duly made and carried, the President was 
asked to appoint a Committee on Bar Asso- 
ciation Reports. 

At this time the reports of committees 
were received, adopted and ordered to be filed. 

Auditing Committee. 

Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Li- 
brary Journal 

On motion duly made and carried the Asso- 
ciation voted to extend to Professor Eldon 
R. James, editor of the Index, and to his 
associates in this work, its deep appreciation 
of their splendid work and interest in the 
Index. 

Report of the Committee on Membership 

Report of the Committee on a Consolidated 
Index to Forms in Textbooks 

Report of the Committee on Securing Ad- 
vance Opinions of the U. S. Court of Claims 

Although the demand for these advance re- 
ports is great, wherever there seems to be any 
demand at all, it was voted by the Associa- 
tion, upon motion duly carried, that the Com- 
mittee be discharged. 

Report of the Committee on the List of 
Law Libraries for the Standard Legal Direc- 
tory 

Report of the Committee to Secure the 
Publication of the Session Laws of Arkansas, 
Special Session, 1920 
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Report of the Nominating Committee 

Officers, 1927-28: President, John T. 
Fitzpatrick, New York State Library, Albany, 
New York; First Vice-President, John J. 
Daley, Law Society of Upper Canada, Os- 
goode Hall, Toronto, Ontario; Second Vice- 
President, Alice M. Magee, Louisiana State 
Library, New Orleans, Louisiana; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Lucile Vernon, Association of 
the Bar, 42 West 44th St. New York City. 

Executive Committee: The President, 
First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Sumner Y. Wheeler, 
Salem, Massachusetts, Con P. Cronin, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, S. D. Klapp, - Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, A. S. Beardsley, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

The officers 
unanimously. 

The following Resolutions were then read, 
expressing the gratitude of the Association to 
those who made the conference so delightful 
and interesting: 


sO nominated were elected 


Resolutions 


Whereas, The Twenty-Second Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries held at Toronto, Ontario, June 21 
to 24, 1927, will always be looked back upon 
by those in attendance as one of the most 
pleasant, as well as profitable, in the history 
of the Association, and 

Whereas, This is due in a large measure 
to the kindness and many courtesies of the 
Carswell Company, so ably and genially rep- 
resented by its vice-president, Mr. C. R. 
Brown, 

Be it resolved, That this Association, as 
its only means of expressing its appreciation, 
extend to the Carswell Company, and the 
Carswell staff, its sincere gratitude and good 
wishes. 

Be it further resolved, That the Secre- 
tary have a copy of this resolution engrossed 
on parchment and presented to the Carswell 
Company. 

Whereas, The American Association of 
Law Libraries has fallen into the hands of a 
most delightful city whose hospitality has 
never been surpassed and the cordiality of 
whose people is delightfully agreeable; and, 

Whereas, The Benchers of the Law So- 
ciety of Upper Canada, through its organiza- 
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tion and its genial librarian, Mr. J. J. Daley, 
has given our Association the freedom of 
Osgoode Hall and accorded us the unusual 
privilege of holding our meetings within same, 
which we herewith acknowledge and express 
our grateful appreciation; and, 

Whereas, The Law Society tendered to us 
a magnificent luncheon at which the Honor- 
able Sir William Mulock, chief justice of 
Ontario, acted as toastmaster and extended to 
us a most gracious welcome. His address 
was replete with felicitations and sparkled 
with humor. In a jovial manner he intro- 
duced members of the Law Society who ex- 
pressed their pleasure at our coming and on 
behalf of the society extended greetings and 
good-fellowship; and therefore, 


Be it resolved, That the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Librarians extend to the Law 
Society of Upper Canada its profound thanks 
for the kind and courteous consideration 
shown us throughout our conference held in 
Toronto, June 21-24, 1927. 


Be it further resolved, That we express 
our appreciation for the signal courtesy of 
having the Honorable Chief Justice of the 
Province of Canada and Benchers present at 
the luncheon given in our honor and to the 
members of the Society who addressed us; 
also to the Honorable William Renwick Rid- 
dell for his splendid address; and to our 
Vice-President and good friend, Mr. J. J. 
Daley, our sincere appreciation, for his pains- 
taking efforts in behalf of our entertainment. 


Be it further resolved, That our appre- 
ciation of all the courtesies bestowed upon us 
be made known to them, and that copies of 
these resolutions be transcribed and sent to 
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the Honorable Chief Justice, the Benchers of 
the Law Society and Mr. Daley. 
A. J. SMALL, 
E. H. RepstTone, 
Mrs. Mary E. FRANKHAUSER. 
Thereupon the meeting adjourned. 


JOINT SESSIONS 
At the joint session of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries and National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries Thursday after- 
noon, June 23, Hon. Mr. Justice William 
Renwick Riddell delivered a most interesting 


address on THE LIBRARY AND THE PEOPLE. 
(See p. 455.) 


The report of the Committee on Index to 
State Laws was also submitted at this ses- 
sion. (See p.459.) It was sincerely regretted 
that Luther E. Hewitt, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, could not be present. The two Asso- 
ciations expressed heartfelt thanks to the 
Chairman and the Committee for the splendid 
work and notable success in achieving its aim. 


Thursday evening the two Associations 
joined in the annual banquet at the King 
Edward Hotel. This enjoyable occasion will 
long be remembered for its enthusiasm. H. 
H. B. Meyer, chief Legislative Reference 
Division, Library of Congress, read his paper 
On INDEX OF STATE LEGISLATION. (See p. 459.) 


T. L. Cole, Statute Law Book Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke on his REMINISCENCES OF 
A LAW BOOKSELLER FROM 1874 TO MODERN 
TIMES. (See p.463.) Alice M. Magee’s invi- 
tation to New Orleans for the next conven- 
tion won the entire audience to her idea of 
the desirability of New Orleans as a conven- 
tion city. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the American Library Association author- 
ities be urged to consider it. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


A business session of the League of Library 
Commissions was held in the Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, on the afternoon of 
June 23. 

It was agreed that this meeting should be 
considered the adjourned annual meeting, 
since no midwinter meeting had been held. 

The Committee on Amendments to the Con- 
stitution appointed at the Atlantic City meet- 


ing, consisting of Louis J. Bailey, Indiana; 
Anna May Price, Illinois, and Fannie C. 
Rawson, Kentucky, presented the following re- 
port: 

“That section 3 of the Constitution relating 
to membership be amended as follows: Or- 
ganizations of national or state-wide influence 
interested in the promotion or upbuilding of 
libraries and library service may be admitted 
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to membership by a two-thirds vote at any 
regular meeting. 

“That section 8 relating to annual meeting 
be amended as follows: The annual meeting 
shall be held at the time and place of the 
annual meeting of the American Library 
Association. 

“As no provision is made and none seems 
advisable for associate membership, the last 
sentence of section 7 might well be omitted 
and is so recommended.” 


Upon motion of Mr. Bailey, duly seconded, 
these amendments, having been submitted to 
all members of the League two months before 
the meeting, were unanimously adopted. 


Miss Merrill, executive assistant of the 
American Library Association Committee on 
Library Extension, reported on the distribu- 
tion of the Rural library service handbook. 
Out of an edition of 25,000, 12,000 have been 
distributed to members of the League, 5,500 
have been distributed by the Committee on 
Library Extension, and 7,500 remain in stock. 
The question of printing a second edition was 
referred to the Executive Board. 

The possibility of printing county library 
posters which could be used in all states was 
discussed, and it was voted that the Publica- 
tions Committee be authorized to take up the 
matter of preparing a number of posters 
which can be furnished in quantities at a 
nominal price. The recommendation of the 
Committee is to be submitted to the Executive 
Board, looking toward the printing of the 
posters, 


In accordance with the amendment to the 
Constitution, the American Association for 
Adult Education was elected to membership. 


The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, C. B. Lester, Wisconsin; First Vice- 
President, Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, North 
Carolina; Second Vice-President, Herbert 
Killam, British Columbia; member of the 
Executive Board for three years—Louis J. 
Bailey, Indiana. 


The second session of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions was held at Trinity Col- 
lege, on Friday, June 24, at 10:00 a. m, 
opening with an impromptu organ recital by 
Herbert Killam of British Columbia. The 
general theme was PROGRESS IN LIBRARY EX- 
TENSION. 
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A survey of the field, was led by Julia 
Wright Merrill, executive assistant of the 
American Library Association Committee on 
Library Extension. She called the roll of 
states which are just beginning library exten- 
sion work, many of which she had visited 
during her recent field work. 

Arizona has organized a library associa- 
tion and a county library law, which was 
much needed, passed one branch of the Legis- 
lature. The Farm Bureau and other organiza- 
tions are interested and the campaign will be 
continued. 

Arkansas has a Library Service Bureau, 
but with a very small appropriation. The 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs is giving 
books. A campaign for an adequate appro- 
priation failed as the Legislature was not 
granting increases. 

Malcolm Wyer, Denver Public Library, 
reported on the situation in Colorado. 
There is a Board of Library Commissioners, 
which has an appropriation of $250 per year, 
and a Traveling Library Commission, which 
for a time had nothing. The State Library 
Association is trying to unify these agencies, 
and has introduced a number of bills without 
result. The past year the Board of Library 
Commissioners asked the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research of the University to make 
a study of the library situation in the state. 
They submitted a bill abolishing the existing 
commissions and provided for a library com- 
mission under the direction of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 
failed to pass. The Traveling Library Com- 
mission, which is sponsored by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and interested only in 
traveling libraries, received a small appropria- 
tion. The State Library Association has 
asked the American Library Association to 
make a survey, and plans at its next meeting 
to outline a policy which shall enlist the 
support of all agencies such as the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Parent-Teacher 
Association and various agricultural organiza- 
tions, so that some progress may be hoped 
for. 

Florida created a State Library two years 
ago which is authorized to do extension work. 
No appointments had been made until this 
Spring when Miss Merrill visited the state. 
Appointments have now been made and a 
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secretary engaged, but the board is not com- 
plete as yet. 

In New Mexico a Library Association 
has been organized by four leaders. On a re- 
cent visit, Miss Merrill carried out a ten day 
program which had been planned for her. A 
Library Extension Council has been organized, 
representing various organizations, to carry on 
a campaign for state work, and there is no 
doubt that New Mexico will soon be heard 
from. They have a county library law, which 
is inadequate. 

South Carolina is at present divided into 
two parts, Greenville and the rest of the 
state. A demonstration of county service has 
been given by Miss Templeton at Greenville 
through private funds, and they are to vote 
on a county library in September. Miss 
Templeton’s absence from this meeting was 
due to the fact that petitions must be in 
soon. At a recent state meeting interest 
was manifest in many quarters. The Director 
of Agricultural Extension was interested in 
traveling libraries, the Home Demonstration 
Agent was collecting data on conditions, ar- 
ticles had appeared in the University News- 
letter and the Parent-Teacher Association was 
lending its support. 

Tennessee was represented by 
Rothrock, of Knoxville, president of the 
State Library Association. She said that two 
years ago, at a meeting of librarians, teachers 
and others interested, with the American Li- 
brary Association Committee on Library 
Extension, a request was made to the gov- 
ernor to appoint a commission for the study 
of library conditions in Tennessee. It was 
rather a committee for study of the book 
supply, reading conditions and interest. The 
Commission was appointed eight months ago, 
comprising the President of the University 
of Tennessee, the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, librarians of public and college libraries, 
representatives of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Commission met in January for organiza- 
tion and determined on the necessity for a 
survey of library conditions as the first step. 
For this the sum of ten thousand dollars was 
needed, but this was not yet in sight. In the 
meantime, the Tennessee Library Association 
is accumulating information, carrying on pub- 
licity and preparing the ground for the survey. 


Mary 
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In Utah the Library Association is working 
for a more effective state extension agency. 
At present, a library organizer is employed 
for only one third of the time under the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The West Virginia Library Association 
made another effort to pass a library com- 
mission law. Though it failed, due to lack 
of organized support, some progress was made 
in developing public opinion. 

In Wyoming a new state librarian has 
been appointed who shows an interest in 
county libraries. 

Essae Culver, Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion, gave a report On THE LOUISIANA DEMON- 
STRATION. 

As proof that Louisiana had accepted the 
library commission, she produced a clipping 
from a local paper, which read “Louisiana 
girl on the way to the north to make a 
speech.” 

She said in part: “The demonstration will 
celebrate its second birthday in July. The 
first year, a location was secured, a collection 
of books started, and a survey of the state 
was made. The parish or county system was 
adopted. The first parish library was estab- 
lished under the old law. Service was given 
to the state legislature and a very successful 
summer school was conducted. The state 
legislature passed a library law and made an 
appropriation for the Commission of $5000. 

“During the second year, a second parish 
library was established under the new law. 
A one-mill tax, which would have provided 
$15,000 for a population of 18,000 was voted 
upon, but was lost by a few votes. 

“It was then decided to put on demonstra- 
tions in two parishes. One was in the southern 
part of the state, in a parish which had one 
public library with an appropriation of $1500. 
A member of the Commission resided there, 
who was also president of the local library 
board. Each community was to provide a 
place for the books and a custodian. The 
first of February, 3,000 volumes were sent 
to the parish, to ten distributing points. The 
first month the circulation was 3,000. Another 
branch was located in a French district, 
where only French is spoken. At the State 
Teachers Association, unusual excellence in 
reading in this parish was credited to its 
library facilities. Adults began by asking only 
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for fiction, but requests for other material 
were increasing. School children under the 
ninth grade were writing reports of the best 
book read. One reviewed the Royal road 
to romance, which he said showed you do 
not have to have money to have romance. 


“The demonstrations have been very suc- 
cessful, but the flood has, of course, been very 
disastrous, and libraries may have to wait 
until homes can be rebuilt and industry and 
business restored. 


“One librarian removed the front steps, so 
that boats could come up to the door, and two 
boys paddled two miles to get books. 


“Publicity has been undertaken personally 
by one member of the Commission and we 
have had splendid support from the superin- 
tendent of public instruction and the arch- 
bishop. At a meeting of the State Association 
of Police Jurors (corresponding to county 
supervisors in other states), the parish 
(county) library plan was explained, and the 
attorney-general made a fine plea for libraries, 
saying that the welfare of the state depends 
on its individuals. The Association endorsed 
the plan unanimously and promised to do all 
in its power to promote it. 


“That the experiment is receiving notice in 
other southern states was proved by an article 
in a Beaumont, Texas, paper. 


“Two other parishes were on the verge of 
establishing libraries and several others asking 
for information, but owing to the reaction on 
account of the flood it is impossible to tell 
what the results will be.” 


The section of the program on PROGRESS IN 
CANADA was prepared by Mary J. L. Black of 
Fort William, but owing to a conflicting meet- 
ing of the Canadian librarians, Miss Black 
was unable to be present. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
was the subject of a talk by Herbert Killam, 
British Columbia Public Library Commission. 

“Library extension is occupying much of 
the thought and activity of the new Public 
Library Commission. The first item on its 
program is a library survey which will deter- 
mine the library resources of the Province, the 
lack of library facilities, the reason for such 
lack, and the best methods to be adopted for 
remedying the present state of affairs. A 
Research Council of many persons throughout 
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the Province will assist in gathering informa- 
tion, in advising as to the needs of their 
respective communities, and in recommending 
methods of procedure. A preliminary survey 
will be ready this fall, and issued as an appen- 
dix to the report of the Commission. 


“As more than one-half of the population of 
the Province is concentrated in the south- 
west corner of the Province, almost the whole 
territory—an area of 355,000 square miles— 
is a field for library extension. Even part of 
the thickly populated district is without public 
libraries, and has no library service except 
that rendered by public library associations 
and traveling libraries. 


“There are only six public libraries in the 
Province, four of them being in the southwest 
corner, one on the western coast, 510 miles 
from the capital, the other in the southeastern 
interior, 300 miles from the capital. There 
are about 35,000 books in the Library Com- 
mission’s traveling library stock, and 278 col- 
lections were sent last year to 220 communi- 
ties. These books were sent chiefly for com- 
munity use, but forty rural schools, light- 
houses, canneries, lumber-camps, and a number 
of public library associations, had a share. 

“From a collection of 7,000 volumes, planned 
to meet the demand for special reading and 
study, 2,527 volumes were sent to 1,185 indi- 
vidual borrowers. 


“We have made lists of selected books, have 
supplied material for debates and essays and 
have carried on the usual business of a library 
extension department.” 

Reports on TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN CANADA 
were made as follows: 

THE MCLENNAN TRAVELING LIBRARIES, by 
Elizabeth G. Hall, of McGill University Li- 
brary, Montreal, Canada. 

“In Canada, 5,399,689 people are without 
public library service according to figures 
compiled by the Committee on Library Exten- 
sion of the American Library Association. 
McGill has the honor of being the first univer- 
sity, and not only the first university, but the 
first agency of any kind in Canada, to attempt 
to grapple with the problem. 

“The McGill Traveling Library Department 
is the only one of its kind in Canada which is 
supported by private endowment, the funds 
for it being provided by the family whose 
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name the libraries bear: 
Traveling Libraries.’ 


‘The McLennan 


“These little libraries, in the early days, 
traveled the length and breadth of the Do- 
minion, all the way from Newfoundland to 
British Columbia. Over six hundred places 
have been supplied with Traveling Libraries 
from McGill; not only towns and villages but 
lumber camps and military camps, and one 
place bearing the suggestive name of Wreck 
Cove. The Grenfell Mission now has several 
of our libraries. Schools, scholars, poets, art 
students, harassed librarians, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, Y. M.C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, Wom- 
en’s Institutes, and farmers and others too 
numerous to mention were supplied. Our 
Traveling Library Department now contains 
over eleven thousand volumes, from which the 
libraries are made up, and these are not kept 
in fixed collections, but are changed to meet 
the needs of any and every community. The 
libraries contain from thirty to forty volumes, 
and a set of stereoscopic views and stereoscope 
and framed pictures if desired. 


“The fee for each library is $4.00, all trans- 
portation charges being paid for by the Uni- 
versity, and they may be kept three to four 
months. They are educational as befits those 
sent out by a university and one unalterable 
rule is that no library shall contain more than 
half fiction and the proportion of non-fiction 
read by our subscribers is most creditable. 


“In the early days we received a letter from 
the wilds of northern Ontario, saying, ‘I am a 
telegraph operator. I am all alone here. I 
made use of one of your libraries in Manitoba. 
Can you let me have one here?’ 


“We did, and we were repaid by hearing 
from him ‘I was sure glad to get it; I am not 
so lonely now.’ 


“We are still sending a certain number of 
libraries to Manitoba, and for a time sent 
twelve libraries at a time to one place in the 
province, and ten to another; these numbers 
now being reduced to two in one case and five 
in the other as they became self-sufficient. 
But as Ontario, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia gradually developed their 
own traveling library system, we withdrew 
from those provinces and concentrated on 
work nearer home and especially in our own 
Province of Quebec.” 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN SASKATCHEWAN, by 
Margaret McDonald, Traveling Libraries 
Branch, Regina, Saskatchewan. “Owing to 
the fact that Saskatchewan is an agricultural 
province with very few towns and cities and 
very few public libraries, a large part of the 
province is dependent upon the government 
library service (open shelf and_ traveling 
libraries) and this condition is likely to pre- 
vail for some years. We are sending libraries 
to every part of the province, from districts 
bordering on Montana and North Dakota to 
Green Lake, a Hudson Bay Post in the far 
north, where the last lap of the library’s jour- 
ney is made by dog sleds in the winter and 
canoe in the summer. With few exceptions, 
we are able to fill all requests for books, and 
the splendid letters of appreciation leave no 
doubt as to the value of this service in lessen- 
ing the loneliness and adding to the pleasure of 
the people on the prairies. 


“The Government of Saskatchewan Travel- 
ing Library System was started in 1914 for 
the purpose of providing books for the people 
in the rural districts. With the increase in 
population there has been a steady growth in 
the demand for libraries. In 1926 we sent out 
about twelve hundred libraries, containing 
about sixty thousand books. It is very diffi- 
cult to get an accurate estimate of a year’s 
circulation, but a conservative estimate for 
1926 would be at least six hundred thousand. 


“The libraries are made up of fiction (clas- 
sic and modern), children’s books, travel, biog- 
raphy, history, agriculture, etc., but we find 
that the fiction is by far the most popular. 
The libraries are sent in for exchange every 
six or nine months, and the only cost to the 
districts using the libraries is the freight one 
way. 

“Every year, particularly in the winter, we 
get hundreds of appeals for ‘something to 
read’ from isolated settlers, or from small dis- 
tricts where we cannot spare a traveling 
library, and these requests are filled by sending 
out the worn-out books from the regular libra- 
ries. Naturally the popular books are worn 
out first, and a bundle of a dozen of these 
make splendid reading for the long winter 
evenings. In 1926 we sent out 7,144 of these 
discards, free of charge, except for postage.” 

SASKATCHEWAN OPEN SHELF LIBRARY, by 
Elizabeth Andrews, Regina Public Library. 
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“The Saskatchewan Open Shelf Library was 
organized in 1922 with the aim of giving rural 
Saskatchewan an efficient reference service. 
With the exception of standard fiction our 
books are non-fiction, numbering in all seven 
thousand. Besides these books, magazines 
(dating back to 1915), pamphlets, and news- 
paper clippings are filed, providing material 
to assist our borrowers in the preparation of 
essays, debates, speeches, etc. The subjects 
called for vary from The Hudson Bay Rail- 
way and immigration problems to tendencies 
in modern poetry. During the first five months 
of this year we mailed 1,272 magazines, 929 
clippings, 322 pamphlets and prepared 114 
extracts from books not available for circula- 
tion. 

“The greater part of the sixty thousand 
books already circulated have been required 
for definite study, for club programs, extra- 
mural university work or self improvement. 


“The latest publications are placed on our 
shelves as soon as they are issued and this 
year we have added largely to our Education 
Section, in response to a growing demand 
from the teachers among our members. The 
farmer forms our leading class of borrower, 
numbering 1,732 out of a registration of 4,735, 
and it is significant to note that economics 
supply the greater part of his reading. 


“The people of the prairie, enduring the 
long lonely winters deserve the very best of 
reading and the government places within their 
reach this service, free of charge. With the 
growth of the library system in this province 
the open shelf should prove to be the greatest 
factor in adult education.” 


In the discussion of NEW COUNTY LIBRARIES, 
the following items were reported: Arkansas 
has passed a county library law. Iowa has 
established one county library. Miss Robin- 
son reported that a bill amending the present 
law failed because of some slight technical 
mistake. North Carolina has amended its 
library law extending the library tax to coun- 
ties. California has three new county libra- 
ries, two of which are by contract with other 
county libraries. 


Miss Merrill reported a total of fifteen new 
county libraries since the report on library 
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extension was issued, and two others reorgan- 
ized under new laws. 

With relation to INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS, 
Miss Robinson reported that in Iowa the 
library law was amended making a three mill 
tax available for improvements and repairs. 

Miss Morey reported that the legislature in 
Missouri allowed an increase which would 
have provided an additional assistant at an 
$1,800 salary, but this was held up by the 
governor. 


Mr. Ferguson reported that the appropria- 
tion for the California State Library, which 
was cut one-third four years ago—from $300,- 
000 to $200,000—has this year been restored to 
$300,000. A new building is being built for 
which more money will be needed and this will 
be provided from the emergency fund. 

In Maryland, Mr. Wheeler has provided 
quarters for the Library Commission in the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, which released the 
sum formerly paid for rent for the employ- 
ment of a trained executive. Miss Adeline 
Pratt, the newly appointed secretary, was 
present. 

It was also reported that the Oregon State 
Library had received an increased appropria- 
tion. 

The question of what is a reasonable appro- 
priation for state extension work was recom- 
mended to the Library Extension Committee 
for investigation. 

Miss K. E. Overbury, librarian of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, who had made many 
friends among members of the League in her 
tour across the country, was called upon and 
stated that their budget each year was sub- 
mitted to the Education Committee, and the 
establishment of county libraries in Great 
Britain had been stimulated by the grants of 
the Carnegie Trustees. 

Mr. Ferguson then introduced C. B. Lester, 
the incoming president, who said that he 
appreciated the field opening each year to those 
organizations interested in extending library 
service. He hoped to see more forces initiated 
in unifying library interests and asked the sup- 
port of all members of the League in accom- 
plishing this purpose. 

Ciara F, Batpwin, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


FIRST SESSION 
(June 21, 1927) 


The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of State Libraries con- 
vened in the city of Toronto, June 21, 1927, 
2:30 p. m., in the Speaker’s Reception Room, 
Parliament Building, President Harrison J. 
Conant, Vermont, presiding. 

PRESIDENT CoNANT: I have the honor to 
present to you the Legislative Librarian of 
Ontario. 

A. T. Wireress: It is a very pleasant 
privilege to me this afternoon to extend a 
hearty welcome to you on behalf of the Library 
of the Legislature of Ontario, to Canada in 
general, and to Toronto in particular... . 
I think it is no exaggeration whatever to say 
that the libraries of the United States are 
famed the world over for their great efficiency 
and their high standards in every respect. 


On that account you can readily understand 
we feel it is a real distinction to have you 
meet in Toronto. . . . This, of course, is 
only the formal welcome that I am giving you. 
The real welcome which I hope you will get 
will be from the people that you meet all 
about you in Canada. I hope you will get 
every kind of courtesy and kindness and 
friendliness shown you. If you don’t, I will 
be very much disappointed, and I hope that 
you will go away with nothing but the kind- 
liest of memories of Toronto and Canada. 

PresipENT CONANT: On behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries I most 
cordially accept the hospitality which you have 
so eloquently extended to us, and assure you 
we sincerely appreciate the sentiments which 
you have so fittingly expressed. 

We will proceed now to the report of the 
Treasurer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Amount on hand as reported to the Auditing Committee, Oct. 1926, 
by H. S. Hirshberg, former Secretary-Treasurer................ $414.69 
Dues received by former Secretary-Treasurer after said audit, Oct. 4, 


ee ak ka eee Rbeekaede kes ses Nes 5.00 
Credit Rhode Island State Library, dues 1924-25, July 8............. 5.00 
$424.69 
Paid out as follows by former Treasurer after above audit— 
Oct. 7, Adams Printing Co. for programs, 1926.............. $17.75 
Dec. 23, Master Reporting Company, reporting proceedings, 
IN SATE OPS Nr ie va bo ghicidibieden ocb:arg aria nie wien ale Siew 63.44 
Dec. 31, Postage on record books sent to present Secretary- 
Rog or ie aia c ki uma ares as As kis Bahia nieces hie 70 
$81.89 81.89 


Balance turned over to present Secretary-Treasurer, Jan. 13, 1927. .$342.80 


Dues received by present Treasurer— 


Date Name of Library 


Amt Dues 

1926—Oct. 7—Miss Dena Kingsley.................. cece eeeees $ 1.00 1925-26 

Oct. 7—Miss Dena Kingsley................. ccc cece ccc ecece 1.00 1926-27 

Nov. 13—Oregon State Library...................0.0 cee eeees 5.00 1926-27 

Nov. 11—Pennsylvania State Library......................... 5.00 Bal. 1925-26 

Nov. 26—Pennsylvania State Library......................... 5.00 1st Instl. 1926-27 

Nov. 30—Pennsylvania State Library.......................5. 5.00 2nd Instl. 1926-27 

Dec. 9—Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau.......... 5.00 1926-27 

ee es Oe 5.00 1926-27 

Dec. 20—Kansas State Historical Society.................00-- 5.00 1926-27 
1927—Jan. 24—Interest on certificate of deposit, Columbus Bank.... 7.05 

Jan. 22—Connecticut State Library...................0000000e 10.00 1926-27 


Jan. 27—North Carolina State Library 


aide: hok tie tee, 6 Riemannian 5.00 1926-27 
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Date Name of Library Amt. Dues 
Deets Re TS TR eo oo ions cece cdadecbesccutavdwad 10.00 1926-27 
Feb. 2—Worcester County Law Library..................05. 5.00 1926-27 
Jan. 31—Wisconsin State Library................cecceccesees 5.00 1926-27 
Fe, Fes Se TI nin io isd i viewkadcaencciedsuecan 5.00 1926-27 
Feb. 7—Indiome State Library. ..ocicciccccccaccossccncccces 10.00 1926-27 
Feb. 7—Vermont State Library.....................00ceeeee 5.00 1926-27 
Feb. 8—Wisconsin State Historical Society.................. 10.00 1926-27 
Feb. 8—Free Library of Philadelphia....................00.- 10.00 1926-27 
Feb. 9—California State Library. ..........c.ccccccscccssces 10.00 1926-27 
Feb, 14—Miachiwan State Lapcary.. ono. cs ckccccyassenscancens 5.00 1926-27 
te, De TE CI a ia ano win nonin ven ntccucenomenncaws 10.00 1926-27 
Feb. 14—Illinois Legislative Reference Bureau................ 5.00 1926-27 
Feb: 14--Goormin. State Tait sn oie. oc cccccccssccswesuen 5.00 1926-27 
Feb. 14—New Hampshire State Library...................... 5.00 1926-27 
Feet. TA— Wyeeees SCR Ne TB Eo o on .0 0.0 a kcnneceseeesemwuiac 5.00 1926-27 
Feb. 23—Washington State Library...................00cecee 5.00 1926-27 
Feb, 23—British Columbia Provincial Library................. 5.00 1926-27 
Beat a — Fim Cer So ooo ioc oi Mek ek 5.00 1926-27 
Feb, 23—Massachusetts State Library............2.0cc0cec00 10.00 1926-27 
Frets, 25-1 ittstets. EEStOrichl EMCO sc 655 ssc cikncc ek acwwewse~ cu 5.00 1926-27 
Fret, oes. Fee Siete Bac cca ccd conisccausesnciad 5.00 1926-27 


Feb. 28—Northwestern University Law Library............... 5.00 1926-27 
Mar. 7—Alabama Department of State Archives.............. 5.00 1926-27 


Mar. 7—Minnesota State Library 


RE A oh Ca ee oe 5.00 1926-27 
Moar. 14—Virwinth State Ti on. os sn. eek acencedenck 5.00 1926-27 
Mar. 18—Arizomn. State TABrergis cco. oc ccc cicccs neccsdecenccus 5.00 1926-27 


Apr. 11—Nebraska State Library..............ccccccsecseseses 5.00 1926-27 
May 5—South Carolina State Library.................-0-00. 5.00 1926-27 
May 5—Maryland State Library 5.00 1926-27 


May 12—Irma A. Watts (Individual)............0..0ccse00ce 1.00 





4k Montane eto aie tee 1926-27 
Wiay 12-7... 3. eke CUD ooo ie Sawn d chncuudeawoae 1.00 1926-27 
May 17—Mississippi State Library. ...............cececeeeees 5.00 1926-27 
May 28—Luther E. Hewitt (Individual) ...................... 1.00 1926-27 
ee a ee eT ee 5.00 1926-27 
St BE. ND: BU oo wicicowicncunnvenakeseedeanensinn 5.00 1926-27 
June 13—Wisconsin Free Library Commission................. 5.00 1926-27 
June 14—Interest of money on certificate of deposit, Feb. 2 to 
FUE OF. civic on svcessskance sees ese tuetee sen ee 1. 
po eee ere wes ere oe $606.45 $606.45 
EXPENDITURES 
1926—Nov. 26—Telegraph Printing Company, printing bills.......... $ 4.25 
Nov. 26—Telegraph Printing Company, letter heads............ 12.50 
Dec. 1—E. Grace Crownshield, reimbursing for freight on pro- 
COMI io wnbskks Rkohaa nc Raeuk tee eee 5.00 
Dec. 9—Irma A. Watts, balance due on freight bill, telegrams 
NE Sos pate mint an Bis Kas Rekeee eae a oaae an eee 2.47 
Dec. 13—FE. Grace Crownshield, typing..................00000 5.00 
Dec. 27—Reimbursing Legislative Reference Bureau for stamps 5.50 
PSs, TD Fee OIE ones nc cccvcsccsensstudetuasessssbbades 5.00 
Jan. 24—Postage for bills and circular letters................. 5.00 
Mar. 1—Office Equipment Co., Membership Book............ 8.98 
Apr. 14—American Library Association for printing proceedings 161.50 
May 14—American Railway Express for proceedings.......... 85 
May 16—Hand stamp and postage.........-..sseeeeeeeeeeeeee 4.00 
June 8—Telegraph Printing Co., for programs, 1927.......... 30.00 
June 13—E. Grace Crownshield, typing...............2e+ee0e. 5.00 
Tee GRIGE «5 ons. vc cnckechstmasneshbcan $255.05 $255.05 


Balance 


Site sink ie colbacs cae $351.40 
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SUMMARY 
i A A EN os siabae Rddisinvandedaeesscuaas $342.80 
sn Su aia nde Rk aire dd ewan aide wall 263.65 
a aa ea eS a ahd pias dcsogtens bam eB A5 
PURO AUCTIONEERS SORE So 6 oo nas so occ dw dwede contig de ein besser 255.05 
ne RE OO A, oat dinate see ckeaee $351.40 


PRESIDENT CONANT: Unless there is some 
objection, I will refer this report to an audit- 
ing committee composed of Mr. Redstone and 
Mrs. Frankhauser. 

I appoint as members of the Nominating 
Committee Mr. Godard of Connecticut, Mr. 
Brigham of Iowa and Mrs. Marshall of Mis- 
sissippi; as members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dunnack of Maine, Mr. Small of 
Iowa, and Miss Skogh of Illinois. 


In planning the program for the conference 
I wanted at the first meeting to have an 
address by one who is able to arouse in us the 
enthusiasm he feels himself in his profession. 
It gives me great pleasure to present to you 
our fellow member, Mr. Dunnack. 


IDOLS OF AN UNFURNISHED MIND 


By Henry E. Dunnack, State Library 
of Maine 


In an old book I have read the story of a 
demon-possessed man who was healed of his 
delusions. He went out into life without the 
devil but carelessly neglected to acquire any 
furniture for his mind to replace the ban- 
ished demon. Worse devils passing his way 
saw the vacant mind and moved in. A vacant 
mind proved more disastrous than the pres- 
ence of a devil. The real danger that civil- 
ization faces today is the vacant type of mind, 
produced by the limitations of life, which 
confine it to restricted experiences and force 
individuals to create and worship idols as a 
means of self-expression. 

Just now we are in the presence of a re- 
vealing situation. The psychologists are one 
in asserting that our thinking modifies our 
physical reactions. They go further and 
relentlessly insist that our thinking modifies 
not only the individual life, but the life of 
society. Some years ago Pasteur discovered 
and Lister demonstrated that the chief foe of 
the surgeon is bacteria; that the real danger 
to the physical well-being of society is con- 


tagion. The world accepted this fact and 
organized to destroy bacteria and halt the 
march of contagion. 

In our day many dangers that threaten to 
destroy society center in the mind. The most 
dangerous bacteria are not the microscopic 
organisms that attack the body, but bacteria 
that attack the mind and carry from one mind 
to another a contagion that threatens the life 
of the world. Let it be admitted that the 
most contagious thing in life is an opinion; 
that the most destructive thing in life is a 
false opinion; that false opinions in unfur- 
nished minds are the bacteria that cause preju- 
dice and antagonism, fear and hate. 

Every period witnesses the recrudescence of 
a mass of ideas that are plainly the product of 
false opinions. The world is persuaded that 
it is facing race suicide, failing democracy, 
declining morals, deficient education, decadent 
religion. In a word, it sees civilization on 
the way to the rubbish heap. History weaves 
this same story in every century. There have 
always been conditions and facts which prove 
this contention. The fault in these ideas lies 
in their failure to consider all the facts, to 
study all the conditions and to correctly esti- 
mate social standards as they differ in com- 
munities. There are violations of law in 
large cities, old-time standards are set aside 
by certain classes, careless youth goes sing- 
ing down the roadways of life; therefore, we 
hastily conclude that all life is out of joint 
and immediately go mad over setting it right. 
_ The real weakness in modern thought and 
life is misplaced emphasis. Mighty battles 
are fought about non-essentials in morals, 
social life,. politics, and religion. Misplaced 
emphasis leads one class to false conclusions 
in thought and wrong actions in conduct. It 
leads another class to assuime an attitude of 
indifference. toward right and wrong. It leads 
still another class to assume the role of the 
critic, who with every weapon of ridicule, 
sarcasm and scorn in his armory, goes forth 
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to save the world from jazz in music, cubism 
in art, free verse in literature, modernism in 
religion, and novelty in social standards. 

All this indicates the cross currents of con- 
fused thinking. It indicates that mankind is 
beginning to think that all truth is a mere 
notion, that nothing is of great moment. Per- 
haps this is all a reaction from a too inflexible 
Puritanism, the swing back of the pendulum 
from over-restriction and enforcement of arbi- 
trary rules. A further study of the situation 
suggests a cause further back, which connects 
itself with the absence of those facts and 
principles which give stability to character and 
balance to judgment. 

False opinions in unfurnished minds make 
possible the idols which we believe in and 
worship. These idols are largely the result 
of limitations imposed by our environment. 
It is easier to create an idol than to find God. 
The biggest task in the world is not to fur- 
nish houses, but to furnish minds. Professor 
James was sure that only one-tenth of the 
average mind is ever furnished. 

We must go into the mind furnishing busi- 
ness. We have wasted too much time in idol 
making, resulting in bigotry, class distinction, 
small politics, sectarian intolerance and race 
hatred. The product of unfurnished minds 
is giving every individual a church, a polit- 
ical party, a lodge, a service club, a country— 
of his own. Individualism has become intoxi- 
cated—mad. 


II 


The history of civilization is a record of 
the struggle against limitations. Man found 
himself without food, without society, with- 
out knowledge, and without God. These lim- 
itations made progress impossible. Civilization 
began with the effort to remove these limita- 
tions and satisfy the four imperative hungers 
of life. The first of these was the hunger 
for food to satisfy the body. This is the 
reason why in the early days the races lived 
by the lakes, rivers and open sea, for there 
were the ready-made roads and abundance of 
food. The effort to find food for the body 
gave to man’s arm strength, to his hand skill, 
to his eye vision. He became a trader; then 
was born political economy—all the vast ma- 
chinery of business, transportation, and com- 
merce. Wounded in the struggle to live, he 
discovered healing virtue in flowers; so botany 
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and materia medica were developed, and he 
was on his way to conquer all physical forces. 

The second contest was to satisfy the hun- 
ger of the heart for companionship. This is 
the reason why the early tribes made their 
caves close together, grouped their huts, and 
formed their villages. The effort to find food 
for his heart became the basis of continued 
life, gave to man his mate, his child, and his 
home; and he was on his way to all ethical 
and artistic achievements. 

The third contest was to satisfy the hunger 
of the mind. This explains why signs were 
invented, facts remembered, traditions estab- 
lished, and the past conserved. The effort to 
satisfy the hunger of his mind compelled man 
to remember, learn, and write. So schools 
and all forms of education were born, litera- 
ture and all methods of writing created, his- 
tory and all forms of records established. 

The fourth contest was to satisfy the hun- 
ger of the spirit. This urge compelled primi- 
tive peoples to compare and analyze, to inter- 
pret nature, to seek the meaning and cause 
of things, to understand and interpret the 
mysteries of life. So they discovered philos- 
ophy and all systems of thought, law and all 
systems of jurisprudence, religion and all 
systems of theology. 

The effort to live has filled the world with 
a series of accomplishments founded on phys- 
ical, social, intellectual, and spiritual well- 
being, together constituting what we call civ- 
ilization. To understand any period of his- 
tory it is clearly necessary to see the relation 
of these forces, how they limit all of life and 
how each one must have its place in the life 
of a people. 

The problem today is to place these related 
facts in the minds of our youth that they may 
see life as a connected fabric. We live in 
small worlds because big words are not to 
be had for the asking, there are none ready- 
made, none to let. The only world we shall 
ever own in this or any other sphere of exist- 
ence is the one we make out of life’s con- 
tacts. We find the world full of materials 
out of which we may create a social, business, 
religious, or any world we want; and we 
shall go on living in these creations of our 
own. Clearly the measure of a life, race, and 
nation is found in its ability to correlate, un- 
derstand, and interpret the facts and forces of 
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the universe. They who achieve this objective 
will escape life’s limitations and the curse of 
idol worship. 

III 


How do we come to possess or be possessed 
by idols—mental delusions? Francis Bacon 
distinguished four varieties of fallacies or 
idols; idols of the tribe, due to human nature; 
idols of the cave, due to individual peculiari- 
ties; idols of the forum, arising from envi- 
ronment; idols of the theater, due to a false 
method of reasoning. Sir Thomas Browne 
says the source of errors is the infirmity of 
human nature, false deduction, credulity, ad- 
herence to antiquity and authority, and, he 
adds for good measure, the efforts of Satan. 
It is difficult to escape the idols that wait for 
worshipers. It may help us to avoid them if 
we see clearly why humanity has fallen a 
victim to these idols. They arise from four 
limitations; locality, occupation, time, and 
types of individual minds. 

We are limited by locality. Not many 
of us ever travel beyond our own country. We 
are provincial in our outlook, ideas, and often 
in our ideals. Gandhi is but a name and the 
struggle for a new China a Soviet attempt to 
capture a nation. Life, therefore, seems dull 
and drab before it is half lived out. We must 
move back the walls, lift the horizons or die 
from mental asphyxiation. We are fortunate 
in the world-enlarging victories of science 
which have given us railroads, automobiles, 
aeroplanes, motion pictures, and the radio, all 
of which enlarge our world by establishing 
new contacts. These new contacts will bring 
knowledge and a sympathetic understanding 
of people, causes, and events—that liberty 
which “a loosened spirit brings.” 

Experience is the essence of life, the prod- 
uct of our contacts with people and things. 
For the most part our existence is within nar- 
row limits. It is only in the realm of the intel- 
lect that there are no limitations. Absorbed 
in making a place for ourselves, keeping up 
with our neighbors and establishing a business, 
we may lose connection with most of the 
worth-while things of life. If leisure is ours, 
we may not know what to do with it. These 
limitations confine us in a world where vision 
is never beyond the foothills. Thus isolated 
we live only in a world of make believe, blind 
to the real things and values. 
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Isolation separates races, sects, and nations. 
If Europe spoke one language, half her trou- 
bles would end. Interchange of ideas would 
bring the nations into closer relations. Lack 
of understanding of national ideals, literature, 
customs, and purposes, makes it possible for 
selfish financiers and demagogs to plunge na- 
tions into war and bring about industrial dis- 
aster. To those who are limited by locality, 
the pioneers and those who go voyaging across 
and around the world are the chief liberators. 

We are limited by our occupation or pro- 
fession. Living within a narrow circle, con- 
fined by the duties of our daily work, our 
lives grow narrow. The average man comes 
to think either that his life is unimportant or 
all-important. Specialization closes many 
doors and limits the vision. The average task 
of life is exacting, nerve-exhausting, and 
leaves us handicapped. Then literature comes 
to lift the horizon, multiply the worlds, and 
keep us in touch with the marching years. 
Franklin was a more astute ambassador be- 
cause his mind was open to the stimulating 
influences of scientific research. Roosevelt 
was a more efficient statesman because of his 
world-wide contacts. Dr. Osler was a greater 
master among physicians because he lived 
among the masters of literature. You may 
read in Darwin’s life a tragic story of occu- 
pational limitations. His constant absorption 
in scientific pursuits resulted in atrophy of 
other intellectual and spiritual interests. He 
said “I cannot endure to read a line of poetry 
—Shakespeare nauseates me.” 

The man who lives in other worlds than 
the one in which he earns his daily bread 
secures more bread, a greater variety of 
loaves and sometimes fishes. The man who 
lives only in his vocational world is likely to 
see that world grow small and to find himself 
inefficient even in that. 

There is no doubt that the popularity of 
modern biography is the result of a desire to 
know the world masters, and find liberty in 
the inspiration of big men and big things that 
are ours by this vicarious method. We owe 
a debt, too big ever to be paid, to Plutarch for 
his Lives of ancient heroes; to Boswell for his 
Samuel Johnson; to Beveridge for his John 
Marshall; to Bradford for his Darwin; to 
De Kruif for his Microbe hunters. 

We are limited by time. We cannot pos- 
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sibly experience much in the few years that 
measure the average life. The tragedy of life 
is its brevity. We do not live long enough to 
see or do much of value, and unless we escape 
the limited present, we are doomed. The 
merchant has time enough to master only his 
business. The doctor and lawyer have years 
enough to learn only their professions, then 
the curtain falls. The architect struggles 
through years of difficult problems, when, 
with his greatest design on the trestle board, 
the end comes. The musician comes to the 
dream day of his symphony when the lights 
go out. 

All ages have seen the mad effort of races 
to escape the limitations of time. We crave 
more and yet more years. By living more 
intensely we seek to multiply the years. We 
live a century in a decade. We must com- 
mand the past and for this purpose we create 
the scholar and the historian, whose work 
makes it possible for every one of us to live 
in all centuries, experience all the great 
achievements, share in all the reforms, partici- 
pate in all the follies, and discover for our- 
selves that life is good and ever growing 
better. History is the key with which to open 
the doors of the past and make us citizens of 
all ages. Through history we laugh at the 
limitations of time and find all the years our 
own, 

We are limited by our individual minds. 
There is a marked tendency among us to 
develop ingrowing minds. We are so circum- 
scribed by our mental limitations that our 
judgments are biased, our opinions prejudiced, 
our ideals local. To be able to put ourselves 
in the place of others, to see, think, and feel 
as they do, would tend to destroy artificial 
distinctions and race antagonism. Most of 
our intellectual difficulties and many of our 
misunderstandings in international relations 
and social life are the result of limitations 
imposed by our meager mind furnishing. 
Through reading there is a coming together 
of minds, adjustments are made, tolerance 
built up, and cooperation established. 

Sight gives man the larger part of his 
knowledge. In physical darkness he is easily 
deceived. When the darkness is mental, man 
is immeasurably limited. We must find the 
way to straight thinking. The organization 
of facts gives poise, helps to evaluate things, 
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and makes possible sane opinions, wise judg- 
ments and worth-while decisions. Few of us 
can have such elasticity of mind as Brown- 
ing, who told the same story nine times, each 
time putting himself in the place of another 
person; nor can we all hope to attain what 
William Dana Orcutt calls the most beautiful 
thing in the world, “a perfectly trained mind 
under absolute control”; but whoever chooses 
to use the tools which literature presents, 
may build a mind open to all truth, in which 
the idols of intolerance and prejudice have 
no place. Tolerance, the finest achievement 
of the human mind, comes only when knowl- 
edge is wide and the spirit has found release 
and fulfilment. It is only the wise who delight 
in the companionship of divergent ideas and 
opinions. All kinds of ignorance breed intol- 
erance, whether of nations, creeds, political 
parties, or social sects. Intolerance is the 
sign of an ingrowing, individual mind, shut in 
and locked out of the growing body of truth 
that has come from the age-long search of 
scholars in every land. 

It is because our individual mental experi- 
ence is limited that the literature of philos- 
ophy has such value. For the individual mind 
and the ingrowing mind are Plato and Aris- 
totle, Kant and Nagel, Bacon and Spencer, 
Royce and Browne, Dewey and McDougall, 
James, with his Varieties of religious experi- 
ence, Everett with his Moral values, Profes- 
sor Thompson with his Science and religion, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick with his Adventur- 
ous religion, showing that religion is a grow- 
ing force, that theory may wait on experience, 
Raymond Calkins with his Eloquence of 
Christian experience, Streeter with his Real- 
ity to aid us in understanding modern prob- 
lems. 


If philosophy is worth anything, it must 
take the whole mass of knowledge and show 
us that there is some sort of meaning in a 
world of changes. It should teach us the 
virtue of reconciliation. Man reaches his 
goal through knowledge, reason, self-con- 
sciousness, and will. Whatever gives these 
to man is of first importance. He must, there- 
fore, make the contacts which will equip him 
for life and its contests. False appraisals 
weaken real values. When phrases, shibbo- 
leths, and idols take the place of truth, pov- 
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erty of goods, ideas, character, and life fol- 
low. 


IV 


We are facing today the same task that 
scholars and heretics of all ages have faced, the 
task of destroying the idols that have come, 
like the devils of ancient times, to inhabit 
human minds. Each profession has its par- 
ticular types of idols. The temples of law, 
medicine, pedagogy, and theology have not as 
yet been purified from the stains of the idols 
which have inhabited them. 

There is no place for injustice in the tem- 
ple of law, therefore the idols of the law 
must die that socialized jurisprudence may 
live. Law is more than an _ intellectual 
craft. Rather, it deals with the fundamental 
things of national life. Therefore, it is never 
finished but always seeking adjustment to 
changing social ideas. The progress of the 
law has been hindered because men have been 
reluctant to see their idols destroyed. The 
law has been fortunate in a long line of great 
jurists who by judicial decision, advice and 
writing have destroyed many idols that have 
worked injustice to litigants and hindered the 
orderly and wise development of justice. 

What a mighty battle was fought before the 
idol of absolute power of the king was de- 
stroyed at Runnymede! Another ancient and 
venerable idol fell when in 1688 Parliament 
became supreme. In the temple of justice 
men once worshiped idols dedicated to trial by 
battle, by water, by fire, proof by oath, burning 
at the stake, the whipping post, and the stocks. 
These have all been banished. What contests 
were waged before the idols forbidding lib- 
erty of speech were discarded; before the 
people secured liberty of contract; before 
they secured the right to make and alter their 
constitutions, to control public service cor- 
porations for public good, to say that all 
crimes are not felonies punishable by death, 
that man shall not use his property to injure 
his neighbor, that creditors shall not have un- 
limited power to secure satisfaction! What a 
thrilling story is that regarding the famous 
idol once established in the law of torts— 
assumption of risk and contributory negli- 
gence as applied to injuries of employees. 

Many idols still await the coming of some 
knight of the law who will be wise and cour- 
ageous enough to demand their removal. 


There is the idol of defective indictment, 
sound in principle but in application often 
absurd. Judges cling to precedents unsuited 
to modern conditions and even to those not 
founded on reason. There is the idol of our 
jury system, that knowledge of a case dis- 
qualifies a juryman. Another idol is that the 
judge shall say nothing about the evidence. 
Again, in criminal law, there is the theory 
of abstract crime rather than the individual- 
ization of punishment and the adjustment of 
our penal system to the criminal. Another is 
the retributive theory, the revenge idea as the 
basis of legal treatment of crime—an idea 
which is the bane of punitive justice. De- 
struction of these idols will tend to make the 
criminal law a more effective agency for the 
repression of anti-social actions and insure 
the protection of society. 

There is no place in the temple of heal- 
ing for superstition, therefore the idols of 
medicine must die that the facts of biology, 
chemistry, and hygiene may live. Medicine 
has offered a safe refuge for idol worshipers. 
A high percentage of all the people who are 
sick, or think they are, will recover under 
any sort of treatment or without any treat- 
ment. A small percentage of the sick will die 
regardless of healers. The charlatan, there- 
fore, finds it possible to prosper on the igno- 
rance, prejudice, and fear of the unfurnished 
minds with which he deals. 

Read Frazer’s Golden bough, La Wall’s 
Four thousand years of pharmacy, Walsh's 
Cures, Mrs. Leyel’s Magic herbs, and you 
will understand the power of the medicine 
man’s incantations, magic, and remedies. So 
bitter and fanatical has been the medicine man 
that more than half the people have turned 
from scientific surgery and intelligent medi- 
cine to quacks and patent nostrums, and the 
deaths that result constitute one of the world’s 
great tragedies. It all follows from the fact 
that idols fill the unfurnished minds of mil- 
lions of people. 

Sir William Osler has pointed out the 
slow, painful character of the evolution of 
medicine from the fearsome, superstitious 
mental complex of primitive man to the ideal 
of clear-eyed rationalism founded on a sci- 
entific research. 

The story of the healing art is one of the 
romances of history. Medicine has evolved 
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through the centuries because wise physicians 
have refused to be idol worshipers. Begin- 
ning in magic, medicine has become a great 
science, based upon nature and experience. 
After magic came astrology as the guide of 
the medicine man. The greatest scientist of 
his time, Roger Bacon, was a believer in the 
influence of the stars on generation, disease, 
and death. Rabelais called himself “doctor of 
medicine and astrology.” Remedies such as 
saliva, powdered worms, and snakes were a 
part of the pharmacopeeia. The idols of medi- 
cine have been numberless, and the worship- 
ers have included the wise, the good, and the 
great—eminent doctors like Boyle, great phi- 
losophers like Berkeley. 

Paracelsus was the great idol breaker of 
the fifteenth century, giving chemistry and 
pharmacy a proper place in the physician’s 
practice. Then Vesalius entered the arena to 
destroy the old idols set up by the anatomists. 
The work of Leonardo da Vinci had prepared 
the way, and Vesalius following made anat- 
omy a science. When his great Fabrica was 
published, the whole medical world rose in 
opposition. What a host of idols Pasteur, 
Koch and Lister destroyed before the value of 
bacteriology was recognized and antiseptic 
surgery established. When it was established 
that disease is not inherited, a whole temple 
of idols was removed. 

In our day there is a new group of idols. 
Most of them are the outgrowth of unrea- 
soned mental attitudes. No doubt these are 
largely the result of excessive materialism— 
failure to recognize the place of personality 
and the value of spiritual forces. Physiolog- 
ical psychology has pointed out the interaction 
of life forces. If there is any well-estab- 
lished fact, it is that education must deal with 
physical, mental, and spiritual forces in rela- 
tion to life. All this calls for open minds that 
without prejudice can observe, compare, ana- 
lyze, and reach sane conclusions. 


There is no place in the temple of wis- 
dom for ignorance; therefore, the idols of 
pedagogy must die that education may live. 
Schools are cheaper than jails. Once educa- 
tion was for the rich. Once it was for the 
aristocrat. Some among us say that it is only 
for those who can make wise use of it. Dem- 
ocracy believes education is for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. H. G. Wells thinks 
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civilization is a race between education and 
catastrophe. 

In 1858 Herbert Spencer writing in the 
Westminster Review on “What Knowledge is 
of Most Worth,” advocated the teaching of 
science as the essential subject that would fit 
for the duties of home, business, civic and 
ethical relationships. Then arose the great 
question, Is education for making a living or 
a life? The man on the street, not under- 
standing the contest, unhesitatingly answers 
“Education should fit us to build a life and 
earn a living,” and expects the doctors to quit 
fighting and build a system that will do the 
work effectively. 

Let it be admitted that education must be 
adjusted to the pupil. We are all long or 
short on the capacity to master some studies. 
However, this is not a sufficient reason to 
keep a boy out of the high school or the uni- 
versity. One boy acquires by observation, 
another by reading books. Therefore, let 
your idols go. Study the boy. Idols of sys- 
tem, standards, and theories must be banished 
that the youth of the republic may be fitted 
to achieve a life and a living. The examina- 
tion idol will some day be carried out of the 
schools and each child be left free to go on his 
way with a love for the house of knowledge. 
The test is not a test but a nightmare. Give 
any test paper to one hundred teachers and 
they will differ from twenty to forty points 
in marking. The idol of religious discrim- 
ination for the teacher and the subject taught 
must be sent to the storeroom of antiques. 
Freedom of the teacher as to belief and free- 
dom for scientific inquiry are essentials of 
progressive systems of education. 

Knowledge should help us to see what is 
in the world, to think about what is in the 
world, to live with people and things in the 
world, and to reveal whatever ideas and ideals 
we may have to the world. Study those who 
have found a place in the minds and hearts of 
men and you find their great achievement was 
a revelation, something they gave out. Buddha 
gave the world the idea of universal brother- 
hood, Aristotle the idea of universal truth, 
Asoka the idea of universal service, Lincoln 
the idea of universal freedom, Jesus the idea 
of universal love. 

Education should destroy the idol of stan- 
dardized thinking, a disaster we now face. 
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In our age big forces threaten the extinction 
of individuality. Education should free men 
from the bondage of the machine. Perhaps 
the only way to do this is to add a new course 
to the already overcrowded curriculum, edu- 
cation for leisure. At least the machine is 
giving us leisure, but it leaves us without 
spirit or power to use it. 

Education should destroy the idols of intol- 
erance and prejudice. William Dana Orcutt 
in his Quest of the perfect book says, “ ‘The 
humanist,’ Doctor Biagi explained to me, 
‘whether ancient or modern, is one who holds 
himself open to receive Truth, unprejudiced 
as to its source, and—what is more important 
—after having received Truth realizes his 
obligation to the world to give it out again, 
made richer by his personal interpretation.’ ” 

There is no place in the temple of wor- 
ship for intolerance; therefore, the idols of 
theology must die that religion may live. 
To hold an opinion opposed to official religion 
is to be marked as a heretic. When Paul was 
accused of betraying religion and denying 
truth, he said, “After the way which they 
call heresy so worship I the God of my 
fathers.” The heresy of Paul was to become 
the foundation of belief. The heretics have 
always been the torch-bearers, the idol break- 
ers and the martyrs. The Founder of Chris- 
tianity must be rejected by the High Priest 
and sent to His death. 


Every age sees some self-appointed dictator 
of truth who gives the hungry world stones 
for bread and scorpions for fish; who thinks 
his interpretation of the Bible is the only 
safe guide of life. He would seal the lips of 
prophets and bring to an end all revelations 
of truth. The danger from such religious 
inquisitors is that in dealing with unfurnished 
minds they give men theological furniture 
which tomorrow will be discovered out of 
place, unfit for thinking persons, and when 
that time comes, its possessors will think that 
all furniture is junk and will lose confidence 
in religion and give up faith in God. 

False opinions have always been the foe of 
religion. The idol worshiper is everywhere in 
evidence today; in fact, he threatens to turn 
every thoughtful student into an enemy of 
religion. If half the energy, money, and 
time used to defend God and His universe, 
Christ and His religion, Truth and her chil- 
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dren were used to teach the simple facts of 
life, we would convert the whole world to 
religion in a single century. “The truth shall 
make you free”; give us truth and one day 
America will have a new birth of science, lit- 
erature, art, and life. Paul was far in advance 
of his time when he said “Be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your minds.” A new mind 
means a new life. Thoreau in Walden calls 
man the slave and prisoner of his own opin- 
ions. The greatest of all battles is with false 
opinions that confuse the mind, blind the judg- 
ment, and destroy the very ability to see right 
and to think straight. Herein lies the reason 
for unwise laws, broken decalogs, social 
unrest, economic injustice, political dema- 
gogism, international distrust, financial and 
commercial disaster. 

You recall Pershing’s order, “Send us fifty 
thousand tons of books.” The experience of 
the army leaders, demonstrating the necessity 
for books in upbuilding morale in war, sug- 
gests that they are no less essential in times 
of peace in solving the problem of idols and 
unfurnished minds. Every town which estab- 
lishes a free public library has taken a long 
step forward educationally and sociologically. 
If civilization is to go on, we must have 
done with idols. Books are the great idol 
breakers, setting us free with unmeasured 
liberty, giving us mastery of life by teach- 
ing us how to appreciate an ever-expanding 
world, releasing us from the limitations of 
locality, occupation, time, and 
minds, 


ingrowing 


A rising vote of thanks was extended to 
Mr. Dunnack. 

Hersert BriGHAM: At this time I will 
make a motion that the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries in convention assem- 
bled extend its deepest sympathy to Clement 
W. Andrews and to Edward D. Tweedell, of 
the John Crerar Library, for their serious ill- 
ness and wish them a speedy recovery. 

The motion unanimously carried. 

HERBERT BrRIGHAM: I will make a mo- 
tion that a committee of three be appointed 
by the Chair to consider the feasibility of 
preparing a cooperative want list and dupli- 
cate list of state documents, journals, ses- 
sion laws, and similar publications. 

The motion carried. 
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The meeting adjourned at 4:00 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 
(June 22, 1927) 


PresIpENT CONANT: It is a great pleas- 
ure that I have in introducing to you the 
dean of our profession, and one who has 
done more for our Association than any 
other member. 


ARCHIVES OF CONNECTICUT 


By Gerorce S. Goparp, State Library, 
Connecticut 


Problem of Connecticut Records 


The problem of public records and quasi- 
public records and archives in Connecticut is 
perhaps somewhat unique. 

I do not need to remind you that Connecti- 
cut, often called the “Constitution State,” the 
“Land of Steady Habits,” or the “Wooden 
Nutmeg State,” is not only a New England 
state and one of the thirteen original colonies, 
but that some of its settlements had been in 
existence over one hundred and fifty years at 
the time of the Federal Constitution. Like 
the United States, Connecticut grew, devel- 
oped and flourished. 

Our records began in 1636, and were con- 
tinued with the records of the Connecticut 
Colony on the Connecticut River organized 
from the three river towns—Windsor, Hart- 
ford, and Wethersfield—each at first indi- 
vidual. This colony was organized through 
the efforts of Thomas Hooker and the 
Fundamental Orders, adopted January 1638- 
39, the first written constitution emanating 
from a free people who acknowledged no 
authority over them save that of God. 

These Fundamental Orders, formulated by 
the men of Windsor, Wethersfield, and 
Hartford, in convention assembled under the 
direction of Thomas Hooker, are now gen- 
erally acknowledged, I believe, to be the 
basis of practically all constitutions governing 
free peoples, which have been formulated even 
to this day. When Thomas Hooker stated, 
“In matters of greater consequence which 
concern the common good, a general council 
chosen by all to transact businesses which 
concern all, I conceive under favor most suit- 
able to rule and most safe for the relief of 
the whole,” he launched the principles of 
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modern representative government. This fun- 
damental statement of Hooker, surrounded by 
the seals representing the evolution of the 
seals of Connecticut, forms the central tablet 
in the tile floor of our beautiful Memorial 
Hall in the State Library. From the spacious 
walls of this room, planned for this purpose, 
look down the portraits of our several gover- 
nors, Stuart’s portrait of Washington, and 
Riley’s portrait of Charles II. In especially 
constructed vaults, also in this room, may be 
easily seen our historic Charter, our Con- 
stitution of 1818 which superseded it and is 
our present constitution, the table on which 
Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and the remarkable Joseph C. Mitchelson 
collection of coins, medals, etc. recently 
presented to the state by this loyal son of 
Connecticut, a successful merchant in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. This Mitchelson Collec- 
tion, so far as possible, embodied the official 
records of former days in gold, silver, bronze, 
and the baser metals. 

In 1644 there was added to the Connecticut 
Colony the Saybrook Colony through Fen- 
wich, and in 1655 the New Haven Colony was 
added through the provisions of the Royal 
Charter of 1662, of Charter Oak fame, 
granted by King Charles II, the custody of 
which is in the Connecticut State Library. 
It was this Charter which granted to Con- 
necticut not only practically an independent 
government, but an unknown area of territory 
west to the “Great Sea.” 

It is this Charter which made possible our 
present school fund which has been growing 
for one hundred and fourteen years. Every 
boy and girl for one hundred and fourteen 
years has had from one dollar to three dollars 
through the old charter, through the Western 
Reserve, where Cleveland is located. 


Like the United States, Connecticut has 
had its many problems, including boundary 
disputes north, south, east and west, as well 
as within its borders. It has also had its 
“Western Lands” with their accompanying 
problems within its borders and without. 
Among these the Western Reserve in Ohio, 
and the Wyoming Valley Region in Pennsyl- 
vania, are most conspicuous. 


A week ago yesterday there were transferred 
from the county court building in Litchfield 
County, Connecticut, the original files and 
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part of the records of the old Litchfield 
County county court, the Litchfield County 
superior court and included in those are the 
records of Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, while Westmoreland County was a part 
of Litchfield County, Connecticut. You will 
remember that in the Revolutionary period 
the soldiers that went forth from Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, were credited to 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, and these are 
the lists and so forth that have been arranged 
later. 

From the “Western Lands” within its im- 
mediate bounds additional towns were, from 
time to time, incorporated by the Connecticut 
General Assembly, until today the three Con- 
necticut River Towns of 1636 are a part of 
the 169 towns, included in eight counties, 
each with its own local government consist- 
ing of a board of selectmen, town clerk, and 
other officials, and each represented in the 
Connecticut General Assembly, our highest 
legislative body. 

In addition to the above, each town, or 
township, in turn had its several school dis- 
tricts, cemetery associations, and ecclesiastical 
societies, which societies in many cases were 
the forerunners of the town (township) gov- 
ernment, all having official records and official 
files. To these should be added again special 
fire and sewer districts which have from time 
to time been incorporated within their borders. 

In addition to the files and records of our 
general Assembly and the several counties 
and towns and their subdivisions, there are the 
files, records and correspondence of our sev- 
eral governors, colonial and state; and the 
files and records of our several state depart- 
ments. To all of these there should be added 
the files and records of our Supreme Court of 
Errors, the several county courts,—superior 
and inferior—city, town, and borough courts, 
justices courts, and those of the earlier courts 
which they superseded; and finally the orig- 
inal files and records of the 114 probate dis- 
tricts, among which our 169 towns are divided. 


In addition, if you will add to these the 
mass of records, files and correspondence in 
which Connecticut has been associated with the 
mother country, and other countries abroad 
in colonial days, and with the federal govern- 
ment, the several states, and various other 
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movements since, we have a glimpse of the 
public archives situation in Connecticut. 

This in brief is the public records and 
archives situation and problem in Connecticut, 
which we believe is being gradually and suc- 
cessfully solved through the gradual voluntary 
assembling in our commodious and specially 
arranged and equipped State Library building, 
of those official files and records not in current 
use. 

The fact that the laws which have been 
enacted from time to time as opportunity 
offered, under which these records are being 
centralized, arranged, indexed, and bound 
where necessary, are permissive, in nearly 
every case, rather than mandatory, both for 
the public official to deposit and for the state 
librarian to receive, results in the best of feel- 
ing and heartiest cooperation between all per- 
sons concerned. 


Progress of Legislation Relating to Public 
Records 


Connecticut began to take notice of the 
value of her early records and files at an early 
date, for in 1770 the general assembly ap- 
pointed two agents, one of them the son of 
Governor Trumbull, to collect “all public and 
other papers relating to the affairs of this col- 
ony which properly belong to the colony, in 
whose custody soever the same may be found, 
except those in the hands of his honor, the 
present governor,” and in 1771 the general 
assembly of Connecticut desired Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull, then governor, “To col- 
lect all the public letters and papers which 
may hereafter in any way affect the interests 
of this colony.” These two acts of the Con- 
necticut general assembly aimed to bring to- 
gether those official documents prior to 1770 
which remained in the hands of the holders 
of office and their successors and families, as 
it had been the prevailing usage of public 
officials to retain papers relating to their 
official acts. The request made to Governor 
Trumbull aimed to prevent that practice in 
the future and bring back to the state any 
such official papers which might have found 
their way into private hands. 

It was the papers collected under these 
two provisions which in 1795 were presented 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
which in May, 1845, the Connecticut legisla- 
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ture, by official act, tried to secure from the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and failed. 

In 1849 Connecticut provided for the edit- 
ing and publication of her colonial records 
from the earliest period to the time of the 
Charter of 1662, and appointed J. Hammond 
Trumbull, our first regular, full time, state 
librarian, as the editor, who published vol- 
umes one to three. 


Here is a little interesting item. Volumes 
one and two were beautifully indexed, but un- 
fortunately the index to volume three was 
never but one-quarter done, say, half done, 
and it exists so today. 


Connecticut then authorized his successor, 
the late Charles J. Hoadly, to continue the 
colonial records to 1776, and later authorized 
him to publish the state records from 1776 
to 1789. He edited Connecticut colonial rec- 
ords, vols. 4 to 15—1689 to 1776—and Con- 
necticut State Records, vols. 1 and 2—1776 to 
1780. Upon the death of Dr. Hoadly in 
October, 1900, after a service of forty-five 
years, as state librarian, the present state libra- 
rian, as his successor, was authorized to con- 
tinue the editing and publication of these 
state records to 1789. 


As an example of what has been done, here 
is the series of archives in 1845, which is 
divided into different subjects, like courts 
and lands, Revolutionary War, court papers, 
militia, and so forth. There are 102 scrap- 
books. These all have been indexed, very 
minutely, every autograph noted, every subject 
mentioned and every person mentioned. They 
were first done on very narrow cards from 
which these pages that you see were typed and 
then those cards have been saved and each 
series as it was completed has been united 
in a common card index. 


We shall go ahead with the archives up to 
1820 (we are nearly finished now) then we 
will go to 1850, because you see, when we 
get through with these cards we have the 
material in hand for a general index for the 
whole thing which, I am sure, the state will 
authorize to be printed when completed. 


In addition to the publication of the colo- 
nial and state records, Connecticut authorized 
the compiling and publishing of a new edition 
of the Connecticut special laws from 1789- 
1880, which was published in eight volumes. 
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Many of them were out of print. And 
right here a warning. The committee that was 
authorized to reprint the special laws was 
also authorized to drop out dead material, or 
material which was no longer of any use, The 
result is almost the same. The things they 
dropped out are the things that are called for 
constantly. So there were two indexes to the 
special laws, one compiled by Mr. Eddy sent 
out some years ago—don’t cast it aside 
although you have just received the new one, 
because the new index which has been sent to 
our several depositaries only covers the official 
or reprinted, revised edition which is 
abridged, while the old index covered both 
the contemporaneous acts as published each 
session as well as the revised. 


Connecticut early required clerks of courts 
and town clerks to have suitable safes or 
vaults in which to keep their records. 


In 1876 provision was made for the fitting 
celebration in each town, on July Fourth, of 
the centennial of the Declaration of the Amer- 
ican Independence, and directed that suitable 
sketches of Revolutionary and centennial his- 
tory for the several towns be prepared. 


In 1886 the secretary of state and the state 
librarian were constituted a committee “to 
make inquiry or to procure the same to be 
made, in regard to any ancient, colonial or 
state records of any courts now or formerly 
existing; also of any colonial or state records 
of any of the territorial organizations now 
or formerly existing within this state, for the 
purpose of taking measures for the observa- 
tion and indexing of state records.” This 
committee formally reported in 1889, and this 
report is still a standard in this field. 


In 1895 the general assembly directed each 
town clerk to “examine carefully the town 
records of his town and make a true copy of 
all that relates to the Revolutionary War in 
such records between the year 1774 and the 
year 1784, inclusive, preserving the original 
spelling and capitals, and the original 
form of the record as far as may be... 
and certify that it is a true copy of the record 
and mail the same to the State Librarian at 
Hartford. . .” These copies, so far as 
they were returned, have been indexed, bound, 
and are now easily available. The following 
sixty-three towns complied with this law and 
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sent in extracts from town records, relating 
to the Revolutionary War 1774-1784. 


Ashford Milford 
Bolton New Hartford 
Branford New London 
Canaan New Milford 
Canterbury Norfolk 
Chatham Norwalk 
Colchester Norwich 
Colebrook Plainfield 
Cornwall Pomfret 
Coventry © Preston 
Danbury Redding 
Derby Ridgefield 
East Haddam Salisbury 
East Windsor Saybrook 
Enfield Simsbury 
Fairfield Southington 
Farmington Stafford 
Goshen Stamford 
Groton Stonington 
Guilford Stratford 
Hartford Suffield 
Hartland Union 
Harwinton Wallingford 
Hebron Washington 
Kent Waterbury 
Killingly Watertown 
Killingworth Wethersfield 
Lebanon Winchester 
Litchfield Windham 
Lyme Woodbury 
Mansfield Woodstock 
Middletown 





In 1899 the general assembly appointed a 
Commission of Public Records “to inquire and 
report to the next general assembly the con- 
dition of the public records of the state, in- 
cluding the court, county, town, society, and 
parish records, and recommended to the gen- 
eral assembly of 1901 the best methods of 
preserving the same from loss or injury.” 

In 1903 the general assembly provided for 
the appointment of a temporary examiner of 
public records who was continued in office 
until 1909. Charles R. Hathaway, as such 
temporary examiner, did excellent work in 
connection with the public record offices of 
the state, and in publishing lists of extant 
court, town, and ecclesiastical society records. 

In 1911 provision was made for a perma- 
nent examiner of public records who should 
be appointed by the state librarian for an 


indefinite term. The state librarian appointed 
to this position General Lucius B. Barbour, 
who is still in office. To his interests and 
labors, with those of his father, General 
Lucius A. Barbour, in connection with public 
records, all sons and daughters of Connecticut 
and their descendants owe much, especially 
for his remarkable collection of Connecticut 
vital records—recently presented to the state 
library—now being made quickly and easily 
accessible. 

The official duties of the Connecticut ex- 
aminer of public records consist not only 
in seeing that the laws relating to the keep- 
ing, care, and custody of public records, are 
respected, but include the examination and 
selection of standard paper, inks, typewriter 
ribbons, loose-leaf binders, and methods of 
indexing for the official land records of Con- 
necticut. 

In his first report Mr. Barbour, who 
entered upon his duties as examiner of public 
records July 5, 1911, confined his attention to 
the condition of records, vaults, and safes in 
the offices of the several town clerks and 
judges of probate throughout the state, based 
upon personal observation during the fifteen 
months preceding September 30, 1912, during 
which time he personally visited and inspected 
each of these offices. 

In his report for the two years ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1914, he confined his attention 
more especially to the erection of new vaults; 
the purchase of new safes; the installation of 
metal equipments; the restoration, repairing, 
binding, copying and publication of records; 
the depositing in the state library of official 
papers not in current use; and the testing of 
inks and typewriter ribbons, as directed by the 
general assembly of 1913. 

In his third report for the two years ended 
September 30, 1916, in addition to the usual 
items, he has, as required by the general as- 
sembly of 1915, reported upon the progress 
being made in compiling general indexes to 
the land records in the several towns, and 
specified standard papers for use in the public 
records of the state. The revised annotated 
list of Connecticut towns and probate court 
districts which are printed as appendixes to 
the report will be found of service. 

In the preceding report as in his report 
for the two years ended June 30, 1920, in ad- 
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dition to the usual items, the examiner has 
devoted most of his attention to the subject of 
loose leaf binders and to the general index 
to land records as provided for in Chapter 67 
of the Public Acts of 1917. 

It is a pleasure to note the continued inter- 
est in public records and the general desire 
not only to make these records permanent and 
easily accessible but to house them in places 
where they will be safe. 

In 1909 the following act was proposed to 
the Connecticut general assembly and enacted 
into law. It has proved a model of its kind. 

“Any official of the state or of any county 
or town, or any other official, may turn over 
to the state librarian, with his consent, for 
permanent preservation in the state library, 
any official books, records, documents, original 
papers or files, not in current use in his office, 
taking a receipt therefor, which shall be re- 
corded; and said official may in like manner 
turn over to the state librarian, with his con- 
sent, for use of the state, any printed books, 
records, documents or reports not in current 
use in his said office” 

In 1917, through Chapter 136, the general 
assembly provided for the depositing in the 
Connecticut State Library of all the files and 
other official papers relating to the Con- 
necticut State Military Census, the State 
Council of Defense, and other similar organ- 
izations in connection with the World War, 
at which time our Department of Historical 
Records, under the State Council of Defense, 
was established under the direction of the 
state librarian, which department the general 
assembly of 1919 created a permanent De- 
partment of War Records in the State 
Library. 

At the same session the state librarian was 
authorized to locate and permanently identify 
the graves of all soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
veterans of any war, in which the colony of 
Connecticut or the United States of America 
has been or may be engaged, who are buried 
within the limits of this state, and provided 
for the erection of suitable headstones through 
the office of the adjutant general. 

Under the provisions of these acts the rec- 
ord work of Connecticut, through its State 
Library, has progressed in a most surprising, 
pleasing and satisfactory manner. Already 
the judges of the seventy probate districts 
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have deposited the original files, in their 
custody, of over one hundred thousand estates, 
covering the periods from 1641 down to some 
of them as late as 1922. Each judge de- 
termines, in connection with the _ state 
librarian, the periods for which the files shall 
be sent from his district. There is no uniform 
period covered in the act. 


In 1921, the general assembly provided that 
volumes of land records and volumes of pro- 
bate records whose condition rendered their 
continued use by the public inadvisable, might 
be deposited in the State Library, provided the 
state librarian would replace them with a 
photostat copy substantially bound and certi- 
fied that it was a true copy of the volume de- 
posited. The same acts provided that certified 
copies might be issued by the town clerk and 
judge of probate from their certified photo- 
stat volumes, and by the state librarian from 
the original volumes deposited in the State 
Library. 

In addition to the above mentioned activi- 
ties of the Connecticut State Library, to un- 
derstand the present situation in Connecticut, 
these activities should be supplemented by the 
resources, collections, organizations, activities, 
and publications of the Connecticut Historical 
Society, the Watkinson Library of Refer- 
ence, the Connecticut Medical Society, the 
Trinity College: Library, and the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation Libraries, all in Hart- 
ford, and, with the exception of the Historical 
Society, all in their own buildings; by those 
of the New Haven Colony Historical Society 
and the Yale University allied libraries of 
New Haven, with their own buildings; by 
those of the New London County Historical 
Society, and allied libraries of New London, 
with their buildings; by those of the Scientific 
and Historical Society of Bridgeport, the Mat- 
tatuck Historical Society of Waterbury, the 
Historical Society of Litchfield with their own 
buildings; the Middlesex County Historical 
Society, and the Wesleyan University Library 
of Middletown; also by those of the Winches- 
ter Historical Society at Winsted, the Windsor 
Historical Society at Windsor, the Simsbury 
Historical Society at Simsbury, the Salis- 
bury Association of Salisbury, and of that 
remarkable and perhaps unique library, the 
Pequot Library of Southport, Connecticut. 
























Edith Guerrier, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Public Documents, gave the 
i report of the committee on the work accom- 
| 





plished in regard to their “Proposed Library 

Information Service.” 

The bill has been redrafted placing the 

| service in the office of the Superintendent of 

t | Documents instead of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It will be reintroduced in Congress. 

Miss GuERRIER: Therefore, I would like 

to ask for a vote of confidence from this 
honorable assembly in the work proposed by 
the Public Documents Committee in securing 
the passage of this bill. 


PRESIDENT CONANT: The Resolutions Com- 
mittee will take note of Miss Guerrier’s sug- 
gestion. Are there any questions to be asked 
about this subject? 

Mr. Goparp: I move that in referring this 
to the Resolutions Committee that it be rec- 
ommended that they give it their favorable 
and hearty consideration. 

The motion was carried. 


ROUND TABLE REPORTS 


PRESIDENT CoNANT: What we need most, 
, | is to know what other states are doing in 
state library work. By merely knowing we 
seek to emulate it, if it is good, and in ac- 
cord with the conditions in our own state. In 
order that the reports may appear in order in 
the proceedings I am calling on the states in 
alphabetical order. 

Alabama. No report. 

Arizona. No report. 

California. (Milton J. Ferguson, State Li- 
brary) Beginning with notable books I would 
call your attention to the fact that in the fifty 
books selected by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, California took the gold medal 
which is not always given, and had three 
printers selected among those producing the 
best books done in America during the past 
year. 

I have been a very strong objector to the 
taking in of state library work by the Depart- 
ment of Education, but during the session just 
closed, legislation was enacted making the 
State Library a division under the state De- 
partment of Education, or to speak exactly, a 
division under the state Board of Education. 
The arrangement is one which will be very 
much looser than it is in some of the states 
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where the state library is under the depart- 
ment of education, in that the State Library 
is not under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, but is im- 
mediately under the Board of Education 
which, therefore, acts as a library board. 

The governor appoints the state librarian 
who must have professional qualifications. 
What may come in the future, of course, is 
something that I haven’t anticipated. Per- 
sonally, there is no feeling on either side ex- 
cept that of hearty cooperation. 

We are going into our new building some- 
time next year. As we had no library board 
we were a bit at loss to know what to do with 
the very beautiful board meeting room, and I 
think as a part of our contribution to the well 
being and happiness of the Board of Educa- 
tion which meets only quarterly, we are fitting 
up that room with a great deal of satisfaction. 
It will be beautifully done and I hope when 
they come in they will so enjoy the place that 
they will approve everything that the Library 
wants. 

I am happy to say that our fund which was 
cut four years ago has now come back to the 
stage it reached six years ago, that is, the 
legislature of six years ago raised us to a 
high level mark of a bit above $300,000 for 
the two years. 

When we get into the new building, we 
will not be able to function on that amount 
of money. 

California, in spite of the fact that we are 
well known for our publicity instincts, has 
never yet had a representative in the Statuary 
Hall at Washington. The matter has come up 
periodically. Nobody could ever agree. This 
year, however, the legislature selected—even 
if we do raise wine grapes—two preachers as 
our representatives, Father Sierra and Stod- 
dard King—and provided for a commission to 
consist of the state librarian and four other 
persons to be selected by the governor. 

Connecticut. (George S. Godard, State Li- 
brary) In Connecticut, the bills that are intro- 
duced in the general assembly are not printed 
until they are reported by the committee to 
which they have been referred. That means 
that the public is out of it by the time they 
are printed. Several years ago a law was 
enacted which provided that every bill and 
resolution introduced in the general assembly 
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before it went to the committee to which it 
was referred, should come to the state libra- 
rian and be photostated. While it was not 
provided by law it is a matter of fact there is 
a file maintained in the reading room of the 
State Library, one in the governor’s office and 
a file with the appropriation committee, and a 
copy is sent to the New Haven Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

We maintain an elaborate index to the con- 
tents of each bill, and also under the name of 
the person who introduces it. We keep a 
daily record of each bill on cards on which is 
given the date of introduction, the contents, 
by whom, to what committee referred, the 
date set for the hearing, and whether or not 
we received a stenographer’s report. We have 
the stenographer’s report of each committee 
hearing, so far as the committee itself orders 
it to be transcribed. The committee hearings 
are maintained on file, as is this progress card, 
so that the members of the general assembly 
can find not only the contents of each bill and 
resolution, but also the date and position. 

Georgia. (Letter from Ella May Thorn- 
ton) Library conditions in Georgia are en- 
couraging. The three coordinated state li- 
brary agencies—the State Library, the De- 
partment’ of Archives and History, and the 
Library Commission—are specializing each in 
its particular field with little conflict or over- 
lapping. The state librarian, being a member 
of the executive board of each of the other 
agencies, may be considered as liaison officer. 

The Georgia Library Association meeting 
in Savannah in April was a most satisfactory 
and enlightening gathering. The state li- 
brarian made an address on the “Bibliography 
of Georgia Writers” which has been in prep- 
aration for nearly a year in the State Library 
and is now about ready for press. 

Our special effort at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the legislature will be to secure a 
county library law. , 

Illinois. (Harriet Skogh, General Library 
Division) This is legislative year in Illinois 
and we have tried to keep in close touch with 
the legislature by sending letters to them of- 
fering our services in every way possible. 

While not in the same buildings there has 
been more use made of the Library this ses- 
sion than any other. 


It is generally understood all through the 
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state that practically any book in the State 
Library whether it is in the Library Exten- 
sion Division or in the General Division is at 
the service of any citizen of Illinois on loan 
through libraries, if possible, if not, direct. 

In Illinois practically every technical divi- 
sion of other state departments finds it neces- 
sary to buy a certain number of books as 
working tools. Such divisions as the public 
health, sanitary engineering, etc., buy maga- 
zines, pass them around to their various 
technical experts, and as they simply haven't 
the office room to keep them, they have formed 
the habit of turning them over to us. We 
have found it a rather satisfactory method. 
Where it is possible we bind them, which is a 
step in the direction of the cooperation that 
we should have in these departmental collec- 
tions in time. My pet idea is a union catalog 
of all the books in these various state depart- 
ments. 

Half of the time a book that could be 
actively in use in another department, is un- 
available because no one knows where to find 
it. 

Of course, the checking of the union list 
with serials has taken time. We did think that 
it would be worth while to indicate some of 
the other files and magazines and serials we 
have in the state libraries which are not gen- 
erally known throughout the state. It has 
been a great deal of work, particularly check- 
ing the serials in the museum collection which 
we acquired a good many years ago. There 
are a lot of foreign serials and we had not 
yet had time to catalog them. 

Last year we supplied for the United States 
catalog the list of Illinois state publications 
in print. 

Illinois. (Anna May Price, Library Ex- 
tension Division) We published at the close 
of the last legislature the complete edition of 
the library laws of the state. We are going 
to do that again at the close of this present 
legislature provided that our present piece of 
legislation passes. 

The Illinois Library Association presented 
a bill asking for an increase in the library 
tax rate; also, the plan of contracting with 
larger libraries, nearby libraries in the small 
communities, even villages and towns and 
townships may cooperate or ask cooperation 
of a larger library. We think that is a step 
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in the direction of the county library system 
for Illinois. We will reprint that in our new 
edition of the library laws of the state. 


We also publish statistics of all of the 
public libraries in the state of Illinois just as 
complete as we possibly can—all of the re- 
ceipts, all of the different items of expendi- 
ture, the different items concerning the circu- 
lation, number of volumes and other items of 
interest of that sort. 


We have included in that list, a list of the 
high school libraries that are represented in 
the High School Library Association con- 
nected with the Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion. 

We have also included in that list, a list of 
the university libraries and college libraries in 
the state of Illinois. 


Indiana. (Louis J. Bailey, State Library) 
This has been legislative year in Indiana. We 
had a bill for certification of librarians which 
did not pass, and also a request for funds for 
a state library building which got to the stage 
of printing in the house but was put over until 
the next session because of the excessive ex- 
penditures this year. The legislature, appar- 
ently, spent about $3,000,000 more than ever 
before, and gave our Board $400,000 for the 
celebration in 1929 of the sesquicentennial of 
George Rogers Clark’s capture of Vincennes. 


The legislation that did pass was that relat- 
ing to public libraries in the state, amending 
the 1901 law which provided that libraries 
could receive donations and gifts, passed, I 
suppose, to take advantage of the Carnegie 
gifts, but which did not provide that libraries 
might acquire any property. As a matter of 
fact, libraries have been purchasing sites and 
also building buildings with taxation, but the 
attorney general had his attention called to it 
and ruled that it was not a proper use of pub- 
lic funds under the law. So we have had the 
law changed, amended to make it possible 
for libraries to acquire any sites and build 
buildings, own real estate, and so forth. 

They also may establish a sinking fund with 
the consent of the town boards or city coun- 
cils and may also issue bonds for these build- 
ings requiring sites. 

It is very important because of the fact 
that the Carnegie Corporation has not given 
any money for ten years for library building, 


making it possible now for the cities them- 
selves to carry on that work. 

There has been one publication of impor- 
tance issued by the Historical Bureau, a biog- 
raphy of William Henry Harrison. It is a 
fine volume with a number of illustrations. 


In connection with Indiana history we have 
a section of over 20,000 volumes and we have 
added a collection of photographs, old and new. 
We have not paid any particular attention to 
the collection of photographs, but we have 
felt that it would be a very valuable thing in 
the future to have photographs of the present 
and attempt to collect as many photographs of 
the past as possible. 


Iowa. (Johnson Brigham, State Library) 
Four years ago our legislature very bravely 
passed a law for the building of a new tem- 
ple of justice. It inaugurated a general plan 
which was carried out by able architects, 
and we have a beautiful plan in plaster, but 
nothing else. The legislature two years ago 
turned it down and turned the money back 
into the treasury. The new temple of justice 
is to house our entire state library—law 
library on one side and the general library 
and medical library and others on the other 
side. I question whether I shall ever live to 
see it, but still there are those who hope that 
the next legislature will put the money back, 
add more and build with it a temple of justice 
facing our state capitol. 


Our Library Commission, of which the state 
librarian is a member, increased the possibility 
of county legislation by raising the limit of 
taxation from two to three mills. 


Also I might state that our general plan is 
to embody the traveling library system with 
our medical department. The medical depart- 
ment has been a closed department to the gen- 
eral public in most states and especially to the 
profession, but now the humblest doctor in 
the remotest county of Iowa can send in for 
material on any one subject and get all we 
have, paying transportation only. The growth 
of the medical department is so great that my 
assurance to the legislature a few years ago 
that it would approach at least the law library 
in the use of the material is being verified. 
It has been doing for one learned profession 
what we have been doing very generously for 
another learned profession. 
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Our general work is growing very fast. 
We are very much needing these larger quar- 
ters. 

Kansas. No report. 

Maine. (Henry E. Dunnack, State Li- 
brary) We have consolidated everything 
under the State Library. Traveling libraries, 
legislative reference and the law library are 
now directly under the state librarian with 
divisional chiefs. Perhaps I should add this 
word, the governor of the state of Maine and 
the government officials are very much inter- 
ested in the development of the State Library 
and they are really giving us every aid. And 
the work is progressing along all lines in a 
very successful way. We have no opposition. 
We have a very hearty spirit of cooperation 
in every way. 

Maryland. No report. 

Massachusetts. (Sara Evelyn Noyes, For- 
eign Law Department, State Library) My 
librarian is absent. The State Library in 
Massachusetts and the free public libraries are 
under the control of the Free Public Library 
Commission which is a division of the Depart- 
ment of Education. The State Library this 
year has been quite fed up with questionnaires. 

The Commission of Administration of the 
state was authorized to investigate all state 
departments primarily to classify positions and 
for salary increases. Thanks to them we had 
a very careful questionnairing. They made 
their report this spring and the classification 
of the assistants and all members of the State 
Library was such that it would have boosted 
the salaries quite considerably in our depart- 
ment. This report was presented to the legis- 
lature and there was a regular squabble in the 
House, but it finally passed the House and 
Senate and went to the governor but he vetoed 
it. They endeavored to pass it over the gov- 
ernor’s veto without success. Consequently, 
the effects of that are still pending. 

I think our librarian has been endeavoring 
quite successfully to make the Library reach 
more of the general public. Of course, every- 
one can use the books at the Library, but it is 
not a public library and the books are not cir- 
culated, as a rule. 

The librarian has been very anxious to 
repair deficiencies in the departmental reports 
of the various states and already want lists of 
departmental reports of the states have been 
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sent to the state libraries of the various New 
England states and we have a fine collection 
of these reports. 

Michigan. (Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, 
State Library) The greatest contribution 
made to library activities in Michigan has been 
the establishment of the Extension Division. 
In 1921 the Library Commission was abolished 
by the legislature. In 1924, we were able to 
establish the Extension Division and put in 
two workers, and since then we have added a 
library school supervisor. The abolishment of 
the Library Commission didn’t mean that the 
book circulation stopped, because that did not 
operate in any way under the old Commission, 
and the loans of traveling libraries and books 
continued, but with the establishment of the 
extension division it meant that we put two 
people in the field to promote library activities 
and to catalog and reorganize libraries. Last 
July I added a library school supervisor which 
was another forward step. 

In Michigan we have a very pleasant co- 
operation existing between the State Library 
and the Department of Public Instruction, 
and we have presented to them last September 
tentative plans for library standards which 
seem to be very agreeable to the then acting 
superintendent of public instruction. We will 
have a new superintendent who will come into 
office again in July, and we are hopeful that 
we shall agree on our plans and the work. 

The State Library has instituted the monthly 
shipment of public documents, instead of 
quarterly shipments. It seemed better for us 
and better for the libraries receiving the doc- 
uments to get them monthly. 

We have put in the State Library Bulletin 
a department for Michigan authors. This 
department is very helpful to us because it 
gives us material to send to club women and 
to schools, and we get many demands for it 
as well as numerous letters of commendation 
from the Michigan Authors Association and 
from the authors themselves. Very frequently, 
without any request whatever, some Michigan 
author writes us a review of some book by a 
contemporary. 

In the matter of legislation—there was a 
law introduced giving a pension to librarians 
in cities of two hundred thousand and over. 
The fund for the pension is voted for by the 
municipality. It isn’t one of these funds that 
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librarians pay into. The law was promoted by 
the librarian of Detroit and the library board 
and successfully carried through. 

During the past year we published the 
library laws in cooperation with the Michigan 
Library Association, while the History of 
Michigan Libraries is our contribution to the 
American Library Association. That was 
published last year and edited by Miss Wal- 
tham of the normal school. 

The new edition of Michigan laws relating 
to women is a book that is being asked for all 
over the United States. This is the second 
edition and was prepared in our Law Depart- 
ment. 

The biographical sketches of artists, which 
we had published and which is used in a great 
many universities as a textbook, is in its sec- 
ond edition. 

Minnesota. No report. 

Mississippi. (Mrs. W. F. Marshall, State 
Library) Mississippi is just a little bit differ- 
ent from other states. We have the Supreme 
Court Law Library, Reference and State Li- 
brary and not the circulating library. The 
lawyer, the club woman, all have to come to 
my Library to do their work. The Library 
was so crowded that I had some books that 
had been on the floor for years, until six years 
ago when I started a movement to get per- 
manent improvements. I didn’t get very far 
at first. Then I had a blue print made show- 
ing my plans and indicating the approximate 
cost, and in the next four years I fought. 
The members of the legislature would come 
in to my Library and I would show them 
around and then tell them I needed $18,000 
to build up my Library. 

So I worked that way individually with my 
legislature and it passed through the House 
with four dissenting votes and through the 
Senate without a dissenting vote. I have 
my permanent space and have room for the 
five or ten years to come until we have a new 
library. 

I have learned one thing about politics, 
since I have been in office twelve years, and 
that is, you have to work individually with 
the legislature. The members are willing to 
give you anything in the world if they see the 
need. 

In addition to that we created a Library 
Commission. We are hoping to get an appro- 
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priation for the Commission January 1928. 
Then we want to establish county libraries in 
our state. 

Nebraska. No report. 

New Hampshire. No report. 

New Jersey. (John P. Dullard, State 
Library) The only thing of interest to the 
librarians of other states is the act that 
passed last winter providing that the law on 
equity reports which heretofore had been sent 
out in exchange to the different states by the 
custodian of the state capitol, has been 
changed. That has been transferred to the 
state librarian. 

The State Library is a general reference 
library with the law library and state refer- 
ence department combined. We do not have 
anything to do with bill drafting. It is under 
the New Jersey Library Commission, and the 
state librarian and commissioner of education 
are ex officio members of that board, so there 
is perfect harmony. Although an attempt was 
made two years ago to consolidate all of the 
library activities under the state Department 
of Education, it failed. This brought about 
an investigating commission which made a re- 
port to that effect and an attempt was made to 
reorganize entirely all of the departments of 
the state. A lot of bills were introduced but 
none of them got out of committee. 

Ohio. (Herbert S. Hirshberg, State Li- 
brary) Perhaps the less said about Ohio at 
the present moment the better. The Ohio 
State Library activities have gone on during 
the last two years with increasing force until 
the earthquake of May 10, when a shock orig- 
inating in the governor's office jarred the 
organization to the extent that it will pass 
out of existence for eighteen months or per- 
manently, June 30. In short, the governor 
vetoed the entire appropriation for the State 
Library activities for the eighteen months 
beginning July 1, 1927. The general assem- 
bly received the veto on the night of its ad- 
journment and late in the evening, I under- 
stand, and because of a political fight between 
the general assembly which is Republican and 
the governor who is Democratic, and the 
argument over the fact as to whether the 
general assembly had furnished _ sufficient 
funds, the general assembly refused to pass 
any of the vetoed items in the appropriation 
bill over the governor’s veto and placed the 
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responsibility fairly upon the governor. That 
night the general assembly quit work at one 
or two o'clock in the morning and adjourned 
with the understanding that final adjournment 
should take place about two weeks from that 
time, May 31. 

Immediately after the library veto a wave 
of public opinion began to sweep over the 
state and the members of the general assembly 
were besieged by the organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in state library service to 
come back in force on May 31 and pass the 
library appropriation over the governor’s veto. 
Although quite a few members came in for 
the session on May 31, for various reasons 
there was no session, but merely an adjourn- 
ment. 

Since that day the activities in regard to 
the State Library appropriation have increased 
rather than diminished. The only possible 
means, of course, of financing the State Li- 
brary is the possibility of an appropriation by 
the Emergency Board or the recalling of the 
general assembly by the governor. The last 
possibility is most improbable. The other pos- 
sibility is offset by the fact that in a letter to 
the governor on the vetoing of the traveling 
expenses for the eighteen months—the gov- 
ernor vetoed an item of $5,000, the complete 
traveling expenses for the department—the 
attorney general said that it would not be 
possible for the emergency board to provide 
money for items vetoed by the governor be- 
cause those were not unforeseen emergencies. 

The last incident was a request providing 
funds for the State Library for the next 
eighteen months, sent to the Emergency Board 
which was to have considered it last Monday. 
It is very doubtful, in view of the attorney 
general’s previous ruling, and in view of the 
fact that the attorney general is himself not 
only the legal adviser but a member of the 
Emergency Board that the Emergency Board 
will provide funds. 

The governor plans for the continuance of 
the state library service and his plans seem 
to be based upon a misconception of the 
functions of the library and a lack of under- 
standing of the entire situation. The gov- 
ernor in his veto message said that he regret- 
ted that the State Library appropriation had 
to be cut out, because of the lack of funds, 
but that the historical books and manuscripts 
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in the state library could be transferred to the 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society 
and other books should be sent to the state 
university for administration. 

When the impracticability of this plan was 
pointed out to him the governor in a later 
statement said that the traveling library 
books should be scattered in five or six state- 
supported schools and administered from 
them. Obviously, that was an absurd pro- 
posal. The governor failed to recognize the 
functions of the organization work done by 
the State Library with the public libraries of 
the state. He failed to take into account the 
direct mail service which has so rapidly devel- 
oped in Ohio in the last five years. 


He said in his message that the reference 
department of the State Library should be 
continued in the state house, meaning the leg- 
islative work, but he failed to leave any 
money in for the administration of that De- 
partment. 


The governor sent for the chief of that 
division of the State Library a week or so 
after the veto and asked him if his Depart- 
ment was provided for and when answered 
that it was cut out by the veto, the governor 
said, “Oh, I didn’t mean to do that. I sup- 
posed that your department had a separate 
budget as it used to have when I was auditor.” 
That was the case before the reorganization 
act of 1921. 


The State Library of Ohio will probably 
cease. The collection will be more or less dis- 
persed after the first of July by the State 
Library Board which has apparent powers to 
distribute the collection and as the majority 
of that board is made up of Donahey appoin- 
tees it is quite likely that the governor will 
carry out his wishes in the matter. The State 
Library may eventually be reconstituted with 
the full collection very seriously crippled by 
the deletion of the material which other state 
institutions will secure from it. 


There is one last step which is threatened 
by the state organizations interested in the 
matter and that is an injunction which will 
doubtless be filed immediately after the action 
of the State Library Board in resolving to 
distribute the material. 


The whole situation is, of course, unpre- 
cedented and unthinkable. 
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PresIpENt Conant: In accordance with 
the vote of yesterday, with regard to the 
appointment of the Committee on Exchanges, 
I appoint Mr. Brigham of Rhode Island, Mr. 
Redstone of Massachusetts and Miss Skogh 
of Illinois. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:40 p. m. 


JOINT SESSION WITH LEAGUE OF 
LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


‘(June 22, 1927) 


PrESIDENT CONANT: The report that was 
published some months ago by the Committee 
on Library Extension of the American Li- 
brary Association forms the basis for this 
meeting, especially the chapter which deals 
with the state as a leader in the work. I 
think that in the library world there was no 
statement or situation that caused such wide- 
spread surprise as the statement in this report 
that forty-four per cent, or over fifty million 
people in the United States were without 
access to local or county library service. 

There are a number of states that have 
extension service and the commission work of 
traveling libraries, but less than a majority of 
them have it connected with the state library. 
What part the state library should play in 
the extension work is the question which 
state librarians are anxious to discuss. 

I am going to call upon the Chairman of 
the Committee on Library Extension, Clar- 
ence B. Lester of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

Crarence B. Lester: The Committee on 
Library Extension has tried to phrase its rec- 
ommendations in the broadest possible way to 
show that what it is recommending is an 
essential principle and not particularly any one 
piece of machinery. 

That principle is, first of all, that in the 
extension of public library service, leadership 
is needed on the part of the state or the prov- 
ince. . 

In that same library extension there is a 
period varying in time during which that 
agency must not only furnish leadership in 
the extending of library facilities, but must 
act as a library agency. 

If you will remember the summarized rec- 
ommendations of the Committee presented in 
the complete report last year, as repeated in 


our report made to this convention this year, 
there was put first of all—the building up of 
public opinion—a public opinion convinced of 
the need of public library service. In the 
building up of that we have been led to one 
of the chief activities which followed the 
presentation of the report of last year. 

As a going concern, part of the A.L.A. 
Headquarters, one of the things needed, we 
found, was a publication. I have not used the 
word “publicity’—not publicity in the sense 
in which we usually would think of it, but 
rather the careful preparation and presenta- 
tion in the briefest possible form for the par- 
ticular subject—library extension—of facts, 
of argument, of information of all kinds. 

We found that many of the states would 
appreciate and use some cooperative effort 
such as could be given through A.L.A. 
Headquarters in the preparation of printed 
material. We have here at the convention a 
supply of that material which has been pre- 
pared for you through the efforts of the Com- 
mittee—some printed, some mimeographed. 

This material, which does not include this 
year’s report, is meant to be adapted by state 
library workers to meet local conditions. For 
example, Why we need a public library con- 
tains extracted material of use to newspapers 
in the building up of public opinion and it has 
come to be called the “clip sheet,” rather than 
the long title, Why we need a public library. 
Now the very fact that it is called a clip 
sheet by those who ask for it and by those 
who use it, I feel, we may take as an indica- 
tion of a measure of its success. 

The only other activity which I will men- 
tion is field work. It may be remembered 
that there was a very tentative report of this 
Committee two years ago. It was suggested 
by the Committee that requests coming to 
A.L.A. Headquarters for field assistance 
represented one of those facts back of the 
impetus for the establishment of such a Com- 
mittee. Those requests multiplied as soon as 
help was available. In behalf of the Com- 
mittee may I ask for suggestions for our own 
direction which may direct the plans of the 
Committee as it goes into the next year’s 
work. 

As to saying in any official way that one 
form of organization is better than another 
form, the only thing that I can say is that 
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that form is best which works best under the 
conditions in each one of the forty-eight 
states, or in each one of the provinces of 
Canada. 

PRESIDENT CONANT: We would like to 
hear from the state librarian of California in 
regard to the matter under discussion. 

Mr. Fercuson: Library extension is very 
largely a state matter which must be worked 
out in the several states according to the con- 
ditions that are found therein. The simpler 
the organization, the more power, interest, and 
enthusiasm will be directed toward accom- 
plishing the task that is before those interested 
in library extension. 

In our own case, we have found that a 
very simple, unified form of organization has 
been most effective. 

During the past year three of our counties 
have been added as operating agencies in the 
giving of library service throughout their 
counties as a unit. There is not a very large 
population. One was an independent library 
across the bay from San Francisco in Marin 
County, a sort of week-end playground for 
the populous centers around San Francisco 
Bay and an important agricultural and dairy 
section. That little county was large enough 
to operate on its own initiative on its own 
system. 

As evidence of what may be done in certain 
places is the extension of the work to a few 
of our smaller mountainous counties which 
could probably not afford libraries of their 
own. These counties are getting their books 
and other service now through the agency of 
neighboring counties. It is simply a matter 
of extending the area in which a larger 
county operates to include a smaller county. 
The one that is best known is located in Mar- 
iposa County and farther north, the moun- 
tainous county of Sierra, which gets its 
service from the neighboring county. 

PresipENT ConNANT: Maine is the only New 
England state which handles the library ex- 
tension work through the state library. I am 
going to call upon the state librarian of 
Maine to tell us about it. 

Mr. Dunnack: In Maine our library work 
is unified under the State Library, so that 
various departments operate as a unit. The 
library extension department in our state has 
the traveling libraries in its care. At the 
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present time we have some twelve hundred 
traveling libraries with twenty-five and fifty 
volumes in each. We are sending them into 
the country high schools more extensively 
than we did a few years ago. We hope next 
year to add to the extension department a 
school supervisor who will visit the high 
schools. We do a great deal of work in the 
schools at the present time, preparing lists, 
and furnishing debating material. We are 
cataloging many of the high school libraries. 
Of course, I have reference more especially 
to the country high schools, rather than the 
large city schools. 

In addition to the school work in rural 
localities, the extension department visits and 
helps catalog any new library. Almost inva- 
riably a community organizing a new library 
calls upon the state to furnish the plans and 
supervise the work of building, and help with 
the organization. And if it is a very small 
place where they aren’t going to have a paid 
librarian we catalog their books and teach 
some local person how to carry on the work. 

Our system of government is the town form 
so we operate through the towns. Half of 
the towns have libraries, perhaps a little more 
than half. There are perhaps a hundred and 
fifty towns that are in agricultural districts 
almost entirely, with little villages here and 
there which will never be large enough to 
support a library; we are sending our travel- 
ing libraries into those localities. Once in a 
while there grows out of the traveling library 
which we send sufficient public interest to 
form a library association, and through this 
society a local library is very often estab- 
lished. 

In Maine the state pays ten per cent of the 
amount of money the town raises through 
taxation for library work. This gives the 
state library a partial supervision of all the 
libraries and tends to unite all library work 
under the direction of the State Library. 

There is a very wholesome and healthy 
growth of extension work. New libraries and 
new library buildings are going up continu- 
ally, and I should say that in the course of 
the next twenty years we will have covered 
the state in a very satisfactory way, that is, 
the libraries in the state of Maine twenty 
years from now will approximate what public 
school organization is today. 
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PRESIDENT CONANT: Won't you add a few 
words, Mr. Dunnack, about the form of 
organization—the value of the consolidation, 
as you see it? 


Mr. DunnacKk: When we rewrote the 
laws in 1921, we made a study of the library 
laws in all the states, and the costs under 
these various forms, and we adopted the uni- 
fied system with the State Library as the 
center of the system because it appeared more 
efficient and less expensive. We decided in 


‘favor of the form of organization with one 


person at the head of the whole movement 
who should have sufficient vision to under- 
stand what the modern library movement 
meant, would vision the entire work, would 
see the public school and its needs; would 
know the needs along legislative lines, and 
would know what the rural communities 
wanted and the extension service that would 
be required. 

I wish to emphasize the point that the uni- 
fied system is a complete success in Maine. 
However, I am not advocating it as over 
against anything else. 

JoHNSON BRIGHAM: In Iowa in 1900 the 
State Library handled or attempted to handle 
a traveling library, but the library com- 
mission was organized with a board made up 
of the state librarian, ex officio, the president 
of the state University, ex officio, and the 
head of the Department of Public Instruction 
and then one member from each quarter of 
the state scattered about. That was simply a 
matter of choice, it wasn’t in the bill, but we 
have worked on that theory for twenty-seven 
years. 

Our Library Commission goes into every 
county of the state and is doing a wonderful 
work. 

In Iowa, taking the situation as we find it, 
we have worked out a pretty good scheme. 

Miss Merritt: I would like to add just 
one word. We are all here because we believe 
that the state should do something about 
library extension. — 

If you ever get discouraged about whether 
you are getting results you want to get out of 
your own state and go to one where there 
hasn't been state work. 

I was talking to some of the state agricul- 
tural workers in a state that has no state 
leadership and they said, “What? I thought 


you librarians were interested in county libra- 
ries and library work. Why should we waste 
any time setting up state agencies? Why 
can’t we go after this library and pass a 
county library law?” 


There is a difference between a county 
library law and having libraries in your state. 
You can pass all of the laws you want and 
unless somebody is out working, you won't get 
libraries. So even to this day we have to 
hammer at the need of the state field work. 


National work makes you feel the need of 
state work most tremendously. 


Mr. Dunnack: I would like to ask if in 
any of the states where they have the town 
organization the county library movement has 
been tried. 

Mr. Batrey: In Indiana ten or twelve 
years before the passage of a county library 
bill we tried township extension work whereby 
a library in a township might extend its serv- 
ice to the whole township. We found it diffi- 
cult to have money paid from one county into 
the treasury of another county. While the 
township unit seemed to work very well, I 
found on taking up duties as state director 
that after all it is not sufficient. 


We find our problem after all is to seek a 
unit that is large enough to afford financial 
means to conduct proper library service. That 
unit is not the township. It has helped in 
certain counties, of course, to extend it a little 
beyond the city, but in only one county in the 
state has service been extended from two or 
three libraries to cover all of the townships 
in that county. 


We have other agencies that are working on 
a county basis. The farm federation has its 
county agent. There is a county nurse in a 
great many of the counties. The historical 
societies are all county organizations. There 
are only two or three that are limited to 
cities. So that we have there an object lesson 
in county extension. 

In 1917 the county library law was passed 
in Indiana and we have already organized 
thirteen counties on that basis. I think we 
now have half a dozen or more other libraries 
that are seriously considering the county 29 
the unit. 

Mrs. MarsHAtt: In our state we have a 
law of assessed valuation of $18,000,000. The 
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board of supervisors can appropriate $3,000 
for a county library, and we have one very 
successful county library. It is sent out from 
town by truck and goes to every school and 
every community in the county. 


Our Library Commission was organized at 
the last session of the legislature. It is com- 
posed of two members the governor appoints, 
by virtue of my office I am an ex officio mem- 
ber and the president of the State Library 
Association is a member and then the presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s Clubs is a 
member. The Women’s Clubs are behind this 
movement and everybody wants county libra- 
ries. 

Miss Merritt: Your first step would be 
to engage a secretary or librarian for your 
Commission and work up your plans. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:40 p. m. 


JOINT SESSION WITH A. A. L. L. 
(June 23, 1927) 


PresipENT CONANT: We have all been 
looking forward with a great deal of pleasure 
to this occasion. There is no living Canadian 
who has more friends in our country, who is 
better known and who is better loved than 
the speaker who honors us today. I feel that 
there is no one who understands our history 
and our political conditions as well as he does. 
It is with great honor that I introduce to you 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Riddell. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE PEOPLE. 


By the HonouraBLeE WILLIAM RENWICK 
Rippett, LL.D., D.C.L., Justice of 
Appeal, Ontario 


I must admit that in this address, I feel 
some embarrassment from the fact that I am 
to speak at the same time to two organiza- 
tions of somewhat different characters and 
concerned with libraries with somewhat differ- 
ent functions: but, after all, I have for nearly 
half a century been in the habit of making 
constant use of both kinds and can claim 
some acquaintance with both. 

The People who are to be spoken of in con- 
nection with each one are the users, actual 
or potential; and every library worthy of the 
name is constantly endeavoring, instant in sea- 
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son and out of season, to increase the former 
class, changing as many as possible of the 
potential into actual customers for its wares. 

The state library is, of course, primarily 
for the use of those, sarcastically or other- 
wise, called Solons, members of the legislative 
bodies: and even Solon could read, and had 
there been libraries in his day might have 
increased even his wisdom by judicious read- 
ing, for “reading maketh a full man.” Our 
modern Solons, however wise, can scarcely 
fail to be improved, at least mentally by util- 
izing the literature provided for them. 

The law library is primarily for the student 
of law and the practising barrister, not an 
Elmer Gantry whose ambition is “to finish law 
school and never open another book—kid the 
juries along and hire some old coot to do the 
briefs.” The law library is not expected to 
cater for any other classes—for curiously 
enough, the ordinary citizen has acquired the 
idea that law is dry: but the lawyer cannot 
forget that his is a liberal and a learned pro- 
fession and he is no mere money making 
machine, no banausos, no cheirotechnes or 
“base mechanical.” 

The state library has a wider clientéle— 
indeed, it is often and I think should gen- 
erally be rather a general library—certainly 
where there is no first-rate public library. 

The very first aim of a library is to per- 
form its primary function well, 

I would compare a library to a hospital, a 
court. 

The primary function of a hospital to 
which all others are subject and secondary, 
is to heal the sick and the wounded. The 
physician and the surgeon improves himself 
in his art by attending patients in the hospital, 
the medical student learns by clinical instruc- 
tion at the bedside, by observing surgical 
operations by skilled surgeons; and that is all 
to the good. But it is a by-product, not the 
chief output of the hospital. 

So the primary function of a civil court is 
to give to litigants, their rights according to 
law and the facts established, and that with 
the least possible expenditure of time and 
money. The proceedings in a criminal court 
should always be a solemn enquiry by the 
state into the question whether there has been 
by the accused committed an offense against 
it. Lawyers improve themselves in their art, 
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law students learn both law and practice by 
observing skilled and experienced practitioners 
conduct their cases—jury-men and the general 
public may and frequently do benefit by expo- 
sitions of law, judges may become more eru- 
dite—all that is to the good. But it is a by- 
product, not the chief output of the court; and 
if the healing of the sick, the giving of even- 
handed justice to the wronged, were to suffer 
that doctor or lawyer, medical student or stu- 
dent at law might be improved, it would be 
an outrage and a gross betrayal of public 
trust. 

So, too, the library may have its by- 
product: it may by its building help to im- 
prove public taste in building, may inspire 
some architect or artist—it may add an art 
gallery and cater to artistic taste—all that is 
to the good, but it is a by-product, not the 
chief output of the library. 

The chief production of the library is the 
supply of reading material suited to the wants 
of those who should make use of the library 
coupled with efforts to increase the number of 
its users. 

This implies possession of and ready access 
to proper literature, modern as well as ancient. 
In a law library, the latest legal magazines 
and journals are as useful as Coke on Little- 
ton—of course, there will sometimes be found 
shocking stuff in some of them; (I write, 
myself, for half a score and should know— 
crede experto) but as a whole, they are well 
written and illuminating. Moreover, they 
often furnish the latest conclusions of the best 
legal intellects of the day. 

In general as in legal literature much of 
what will ultimately appear in volume form 
appears first as a whole or in embryonic form 
in periodicals: and whether in purely literary 
matter, in law, in science, in art, in mechanical 
advance, in business, what not, it is always 
an advantage to know what is going on. 

So far I think I have carried you with me 
—I am not so sure of the acceptibility of my 
next statement. 

I am one of the diminished, perhaps dimin- 
ishing band who take pleasure in a dialogue of 
Aristophanes or an Eclogue of Vergil—I de- 
light now and then in Horace with his curiosa 
felicitas or “Euripides, the human, with his 
droppings of warm tears”—and consequently, 
no library is complete for me unless it has 
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at least a fair collection of the classical 

writers, Greek as well as Latin. We are for- 

tunate enough at Osgoode Hall to have the 

Valpy Collection supplemented by other edi- 

tions of some authors. In addition, we have 

Du Cange and Stephanus and the best clas-~ 
sical dictionaries and Greek and Latin lexi- 

cons. He would be a very exigent “classic,” 

indeed, who could not rest in peace and happi- 

ness at Osgoode Hall. 

This, however, is rather a counsel of per- 
fection; a library that is too cramped for 
means—and a library as a college which ever 
has enough money is not worth its salt—can- 
not be expected to cater for the few to the 
detriment of the many, and many libraries 
must deny themselves accordingly. 

What I mean by that is this: that every 
dollar of money that a library can get ought 
to be expended and the future must be looked 
out to—a library must be extending all the 
time—a library can always employ more 
money than it can ever possibly get. 

Indeed, the principle of cutting the coat 
according to the cloth must govern all such 
institutions. 

But in either class of library there should 
be a complete set of all the legislation con- 
cerning the country, whether by the legisla- 
ture of the particular state or province or 
of other legislatures which have or have had 
jurisdiction over the territory of the state or 
province or any part of it. It is always 
advisable to have the original issue if that is 
available—that it is not always available, we 
know only too well in this province. We have 
no copy of the original issue of the statutes 
of the first few years of the Province of 
Upper Canada either in the Parliament Build- 
ings in Queen’s Park or at Osgoode Hall. It 
was only after more than thirty years’ search 
that I found that there was a copy in the 
Sulpician Library in Montreal. The kindness 
of the eminent librarian of that Library and 
of the Archives Department at Ottawa has 
enabled me to boast of a photostat copy, now 
in the Riddell Canadian Library at Osgoode 
Hall. 


But if the original issue of local statutes is 
not always available—and perhaps this is 
rather of antiquarian interest than of prac- 
tical importance—there are always available 
compilations of a somewhat early date which 
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answer every practical purpose. The legisla- 
tion of the Dominion and United States is as 
important as the local legislation and is read- 
ily available. 

How any state or law library or any library 
with any claim to completeness can consider 
its shelves with complacency without the Eng- 
lish Statutes at Large passes my comprehen- 
sion. It has been said with truth that the best 
means of studying the Lowland Scottish lan- 
guage is found in the Scottish Acts of Par- 
liament, (being of Scottish descent, I never 
use the adjective “Scotch” except of a certain 
well known liquid and if I were to speak of a 
Scottish “dialect,” I should expect my ances- 
tors in “Ancient Riddell’s fair domain” to 
turn in their graves and disown a degenerate 
son). The English Statutes at Large are 
indeed a treasure house for the philological 
student, whether in Latin, Norman-French or 
English: but their main value, in my view, is 
the knowledge and appreciation obtained by 
the study of them, of the origin, formulation 
and evolution of many of our legal principles, 
principles in some cases which have become 
almost intuitive and innate so as to be looked 
upon as of abstract right. 

If any lawyer or lawmaker—nay, if any 
man of ordinary intelligence—can read the 
early English Statutes beginning (say) with 
Magna Charta, without a thrill, he will not 
be moved by the story of the Rebellion against 
Charles I, the Bill of Rights and Revolution 
of 1688 or the Declaration of Independence 
of 1776. 

The two great lawmaking agencies accord- 
ing to the popular mind are the legislature and 
the courts. It is true that in fact the courts do 
not make law but only discover and explain 
it: but declaration of what the law is can- 
not be distinguished by the popular mind from 
declaration of what the law is to be. And 
often the statement in plain terms and espe- 
cially in unaccustomed or striking terms of 
long settled law has come as a thunder clap, 
a bolt from the blue, to the ordinary people 
and has been considered as making law. 


May I be allowed to give a couple of 
instances in my own experience to illustrate 
my meaning—instances in which my statement 
in plain terms of what I considered legal 
commonplaces caused much consternation in 
certain circles? 
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Every Canadian lawyer knows that we have 
no troublesome constitutional limitations, but 
that, within the ambit of its jurisdiction, a 
provincial legislature has as much power as 
the Imperial Parliament itself—and that can 
do anything that is not naturally impossible— 
as the saying goes, can do anything but make 
a man into a woman. 

In a case before me, it was claimed that the 
provincial legislature had taken away the 
property of one company and given it to 
another. Without deciding that it did, I said 
that if it did, it had the legal right, ie., the 
power, to do so—that the prohibition, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” does not apply to the sov- 
ereign legislature. Many were outraged by 
this declaration and some, amongst them the 
late Professor Goldwin Smith, protested at 
my outrageous decision—the Professor never 
forgave me, but I consoled myself with the 
conviction that whenever he dealt with any 
Canadian subject he was inevitably and inva- 
riably wrong. 

Again, in discussing the question of alimony 
a few weeks ago, I said that in this province 
a man had the right to get drunk every day. 
This was, of course, a mere commonplace; 
and if I had said, “The law does not enforce 
merely moral duties,” nothing would have 
been thought of it: but as it was, I was made 
the object of much newspaper comment, one 
giving me a column and a half of editorial, 
and a woman’s organization was with diffi- 
culty prevented from passing a vote of cen- 
sure on me. I received many letters from 
the United States, some laudatory (appar- 
ently from some of “the boys”) and some 
abusive—all, however, on the supposition that 
I was making the law not simply declaring it. 
(To a Chicago doctor who copied my state- 
ment and added the comment: “And a judge 
to be a brute,” I returned his letter with the 
addition: “And a doctor to be an ass.”) 

This is stated to emphasize the fact that it 
is not alone the letter of the statute that is 
important but also the interpretation made by 
the courts. For those who live as most of 
us do in “Common Law” countries, the Re- 
ports of the English Courts from the begin- 
ning are of almost, if not quite, as great im- 
portance as those of our own state or prov- 
ince: and no law library could hold up its 
head if it had not also the reports of the 
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decisions of all other states, provinces, Do- 
minions and Commonwealths dealing with 
cognate law. But as the dry lawyer says in 
“The King’s Counsel’—‘“there is something 
more in life than is found in law books.” 

History, which has been defined as philos- 
ophy teaching by examples, must have a large 
place in any library. It is not much to the 
credit of this province that a really worthy 
and reliable history of it has never been writ- 
ten. I am not speaking of school histories 
which must necessarily be concise and epito- 
mized but of histories intended to detail at 
some length and with some particularity, the 
events of our past. Whatever may have been 
the case when Kingsford and Dent wrote, 
there is now ample material for a satisfactory 
history of our land in the archives at the 
capitals: there is now no need of conjec- 
ture in most instances and the historian will 
not be required to give romance for fact. 

I sincerely hope that the rumor is true that 
Professor Wrong of the University of To- 
ronto has such a work under way: his calm 
judgment and historical instinct must prove 
invaluable. 

English history is imperative; and, longo 
intervallo, Scottish, et longiore intervallo, Irish 
history, the history of Greece and Rome, are 
of advantage—and to my mind, the causes of 
the two greatest events in modern history, 
indeed in all history, have not received the 
attention they deserve. In 1924, I heard the 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain in West- 
minster Hall say that the Declaration of In- 
dependence of July 4, 1776, was the greatest 
event in English history in the eighteenth 
century: I agree, but go further and express 
it as my firm and well-considered opinion that 
it was one of the greatest events in all his- 
tory, for it destroyed the Old British Empire 
to make way for the New British Empire 
which, working in harmony with the new 
and kindred nation formed on this continent, 
is the hope of the world today and the guar- 
anty of the preservation of peace and of our 
form of civilization, the best that the world 
has ever seen. 

The World War is the other of these two 
events: the self-styled superman with the 
power and therefore the right and the duty 
to enforce his will upon the rest of the world 
by the strong hand of militarv nower is swept 
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into the discard and the world is to be gov- 
erned not by force but by law, by justice and 
righteousness. 

Everything which will enable the people to 
understand and appreciate the causes and the 
results of these momentous events the library 
should unstintingly supply, and that means 
the history of continental Europe, of England 
and the British Empire generally, as well as 
of the American Colonies and of the United 
States—indeed, I might almost say of all 
medieval and modern history: and I should 
not complain if some one were to add “and 
ancient history, also.” 

In respect of general literature, fiction, trav- 
els, and so forth, each library must consider 
its own clientéle, actual and potential—and so 
with the sciences, the arts, medicine, mechan- 
ics, business, the hundred other branches of 
human knowledge and skill—always bearing 
in mind that in many branches of science, as 
in medicine, a book of half a century’s age is 
always grossly defective and almost always 
grossly wrong. 

The material supplied, comes now the ques- 
tion of making it most useful. Mathematician 
and literal lawyer as I am, I am not of those 
who gird at artistic beauty, architectural or 
otherwise, but I insist that artistic beauty 
must give way to utilitarian considerations 
in the library. A beautiful building, if you 
will, but a building furnishing ample and well- 
adjusted light, fresh air, comfortable seats, 
convenient desks, proper writing appliances 
and above all competent and courteous atten- 
dants who know the treasures of the library 
and are desirous of rendering them available 
to all comers. 

A constant frequenter of our Toronto libra- 
ries, I gladly pay my tribute of sincere thanks 
to their staffs; their skill and knowledge are 
beyond all praise, their consideration and 
courtesy unfailing—Osgoode Hall, College 
Street and Queen’s Park vie with each other 
in furnishing admirable librarians and assist- 
ants—Palmam qui meruerunt ferant. 

May I, in concluding this discursive address, 
be permitted to wish the American Library 
Association, the American Association of Law 
Libraries and the National Association of 
State Libraries, a long and successful career 
of usefulness. My country claims her share 
in the enterprise, for charged jointly with the 
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United States with the destiny of this great 
continent, while we have no desire to be called 
Americans, we claim to be American. 

Ne quaeso sit jurgium inter me et te . 
fratres enim sumus. Ecce quam bonum et 
quam jucundum habitare fratres in unum. 


PRESIDENT CoNANT: I am sure we have 
all enjoyed and are greatly indebted and 
thankful to His Lordship for this very en- 
lightening address. 


Then followed the reading the report of the 


COMMITTEE ON INDEX TO STATE 
LAWS 


The history of the movement to have such 
an Index established was outlined. The Com- 
mittee reported that after eighteen years of 
untiring effort their work had been crowned 
with success, and the Index had at last been 
authorized by an Act of Congress, approved 
February 10, 1927. 

Full completion and publication must wait 
until the necessary funds are furnished to the 
Library of Congress. The last Congress hav- 
ing failed to provide them owing to the polit- 
ical contests that absorbed its time, the fail- 
ure to enact appropriation measures will be 
corrected next session. 

The Report was accepted. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: I move that we give to 
Mr. Hewitt a vote of thanks and congratu- 
lations for accomplishing this great work. 

The motion was carried. 


Tuomas S. DapacH: I suggest that it 
would be a good idea if the West Company, 
or some other organization, could issue a 
series paralleling the national reporter system 
of statutes, that would be a national statute 
system. In that way we would get all of the 
advantages of the Index plus a grouping of 
statutes throughout the United States. 

Mr. Duttarp: I move that this be referred 
to a committee, appointed by the Chair, to 
take up the matter and report a year hence. 

The motion carried. 


JOINT DINNER OF THE N. A. S. L. 
WITH THE A. A. L. L. 

The banquet session was held at the Hotel 
King Edward, Toronto, Canada, Thursday 
evening, June 23, 1927, George S. Godard, 
State Library, Connecticut, presiding. 
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CHAIRMAN GopaRrD: We will listen to the 
report of progress of the 


INDEX OF STATE LEGISLATION 


By H. H. B. Meyer, Legislative Reference 
Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


That eminent English jurist, Sir Courtney 
Ilbert, in commenting on the activities of the 
Congress of the United States, remarked that 
the number of bills introduced was compar- 
able to the number of infant cod in the sea, 
fortunately, however, he added the mortality 
was just about as great. In the last Congress, 
the 69th, there were 23,250 bills and 638 reso- 
lutions, a grand total of 23,888 introduced, 
of which 1,422 were enacted into law, the 
output for the two sessions filling about 2,000 
pages. I have to say about, because the ses- 
sion law is not quite complete so far as this 
time is concerned. There will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000 pages. 

Since most of the states now meet in bien- 
nial sessions it is a fair comparison to say 
that for each biennium the legislative output 
of the 48 states is 24 times as great. As a 
matter of fact, for the two years 1923-24 the 
total number of pages in a complete set of 
the Session Laws, is about 42,588. This would 
include the issues for two years for each of 
the six states (Georgia, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina) still having annual sessions. 

For 1925-26 with Alabama, Colorado, and 
Wisconsin for 1926, and the extra session of 
Texas for 1926 missing, but including the 
extra sessions of 1925 for Florida (2), New 
York, Washington and West Virginia, the 
total number of acts were 15,102, resolutions 
1,312, requiring 32,055 pages to print. This 
brief statement discloses, as nothing else can, 
one of the greatest difficulties we shall have 
to overcome in preparing the index, and we 
can only do it with your fullest cooperation. 
Six months after the end of the year of 
enactment—really a year after actual enact- 
ment—the session laws of four states have 
not been received in the Library of Congress. 
These laws must exist in some form, and even 
though they may not be in their final shape, 
they should nevertheless be sent to us at once. 
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There is but one word to use in describing 
the situation, it is appalling. The need of an 
index to this mass of laws has indeed been a 
crying one for many years. The burden of 
preparing such an index should not be borne 
by any single state. The interest is nation- 
wide and seems properly a function of the 
Federal government. There is another reason 
why the Federal government is justified in 
taking up this work. At present fully twenty- 
five Federal government offices, departments, 
or bureaus are trying to keep up with current 
state legislation that falls within the scope of 
their interests. There are at least ten asso- 
ciations of national importance who are also 
trying to keep track of current state laws. 

The matter has been before Congress for 
a long period and there have been several 
hearings. Finally, it came to a head quite 
suddenly late in the last session, resulting in 
the Act approved February 10, 1927, which 
provided as follows: 

“Section 1. That the Librarian of Con- 
gress is hereby authorized and directed to 
prepare and report to Congress biennially an 
index and digest to the legislation of the 
states of the United States enacted during the 
biennium. 

“Section 2. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated annually for carrying out the 
provisions of this act the sum of $30,000 to 
remain available until expended.” 

An item providing for the necessary appro- 
priation was included in the Second Urgent 
Deficiency bill, but was lost in the Senate 
filibuster, at the end of the session. Thus 
the whole matter has been postponed until 
Congress furnishes the means to carry on the 
work. Not quite, however, because fortu- 
nately this is the year of the long recess and 
we are able to bend much of our energies to 
getting ready for the actual work as com- 
pletely as the circumstances permit. 

Almost from its beginning, from 1917, the 
Legislative Reference Service at the Library 
of Congress has been indexing the state laws 
on all subjects likely to come under discussion 
in Congress. It is on the experience thus 
gained that we propose to base the new State 
Law Index. Our index has, heretofore, been 
carried on along broad lines in the effort to 
avoid the hopeless labyrinth which too minute 
indexing of such a mass of material would 
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entail, but in sufficient minuteness to furnish 
a key under one alphabet to all general cur- 
rent state legislation within the scope of our 
interests, 

To define more exactly the scope of the 
index the following statement of the types of 
acts which have been excluded is presented : 

1. Local: All acts applying to a specified 
town, county, etc., or to a specified class, 
such as cities of the first class, counties of the 
second class, etc., are excluded. 

2. Temporary: All acts limited in the 
duration of their effect are excluded unless 
important for some special reasons, such as 
temporary war legislation, during the war 
period. 

3. Institutions: 
single institution. 

4. Private: All personal legislation in- 
cluding acts applying to a specified corpora- 
tion or society. 

5. Appropriations. 

6. Officers: All acts prescribing the 
duties, salaries, etc., of officers, except such 
as directly affect the subject matter with 
which they deal. For instance, an act requir- 
ing an officer to make monthly reports would 
not be indexed, while one requiring local 
health inspectors to inspect meat would be 
indexed under meat. 

7. Administrative: Similarly matter reg- 
ulating official administration is not indexed 
except as it affects indexed subjects. 

8. Courts: Regulations of a _ specified 
court are not indexed except juvenile courts 
which are indexed under children. 

In the revision and expansion of the index 
to meet the new viewpoint we shall be obliged 
to modify these exclusions, and the following 
tentative rules are suggested: 

1. Local. Local laws have hitherto been 
excluded, with certain exceptions. Named 
localities should still be excluded, possibly 
excepting the five or six largest cities. The 
problem in this group is the proper handling 
of specified classes. There is unlimited varia- 
tion in the methods of classification in the 
different states. Up to now a city, county, or 
village of a given class has been excluded. A 
tentative plan is as follows: have a prelim- 
inary survey made of classifications in all 
states. Where a state has not more than 
three classes of cities, counties, and so forth, 


All acts applying to a 
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index all classes; where, as in California, 
there is a separate class for each county, deal 
with each class the same as a named county 
and exclude, where the state is divided into 
too many units to include all, but has a 
broader classification than such as California, 
index classes one and two. Recommenda- 
tions, from those interested, for meeting this 
problem will be most acceptable. 


2. Temporary. Acts limited to a definite 
duration have been excluded unless appearing 
to be of special interest. While this method 
necessarily involves the personal equation too 
much, it should be continued. Here is where 
information sent in by outsiders familiar with 
the purpose of the act, would be of special 
value, for instance, such matters as the Colo- 
rado River project. State laws on this sub- 
ject were temporary in form and it is only 
through channels other than the laws them- 
selves that we can know that such matters are 
too vital to be excluded. 


3. Institutions. As heretofore. 
4. Private. As heretofore. 


5. Appropriations. Appropriation acts, 
where a sum is appropriated for the year or 
biennium only, have been wholly excluded. 
This policy should be continued. 

6. Officers. Laws prescribing salaries, 
office organization, etc., have been excluded. 
From legislative reference or general research 
point of view they are of little value, but 
presumably they will be of value to state 
bureaus, etc., and should now be included. It 
is a question whether the better way to handle 
this type of law is under headings already in 
use, e.g. number of employees, salaries, and so 
forth, of state board of health under “Public 
Health,” or under a new scheme of adminis- 
trative headings. If the latter is considered 
advisable we ask you who are interested in 
this type of law for suggestions. In the fields 
in which the index has been functioning for 
ten years we believe that experience has quali- 
fied us to judge of the practical value of any 
recommendations which may be offered, to 
accept or reject, but on this subject, if. the 
interested parties are willing to present a 
scheme we should accept such a plan and 
carry it out as nearly as possible. 


7. Administrative. As heretofore, but 
modified by six above. 
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8. Courts. Hitherto laws _ prescribing 
rules for a superior court, a justice’s court, a 
municipal court, have been excluded. It is the 
plan now to make a single entry for such acts 
under “Actions at law—Specified Courts.” 

It should now be evident that a close co- 
operation with the bodies here represented is 
not only desirable, but vital to the success of 
the whole scheme. 

I would suggest that a joint committee rep- 
resenting the law libraries, the state libraries 
and legislative reference bureaus be appointed 
to consider this matter. Action should be 
immediate so that we may have ready for use 
when the appropriations are made by Congress 
the results of your most careful thought on 
this subject. 

The best idea of the scope and variety of 
the index, as far as we have developed it, 
could be obtained by a careful scrutiny of our 
list of subject headings, but this is too bulky 
to lay before you, and is at present under- 
going a thorough revision by Margaret W. 
Stewart, who has been in charge of the state 
law index since its beginning, and who will 
initiate the new work. When completed it 
will be submitted to Dr. J. P. Chamberlain of 
the Legislative Drafting Research Fund at 
Columbia University. Under date of March 
15, Dr. Chamberlain wrote: “I would like to 
have a chance to look at your subject headings 
and to send a copy of them to the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council so that the Council 
could have an opportunity of seeing the head- 
ings in the light of their experience as teach- 
ers, and perhaps make suggestions of value. 
I am going to ask the Council to appoint a 
committee to cooperate with you on this mat- 
ter of subject headings so that it will be more 
convenient for you as for them to propose 
having consultations.” 

We sent him the first three letters of the 
alphabet, A-C, and in response under date of 
April 11 he wrote: “One of my colleagues in 
the Law School with whom I was discussing 
the subject headings, suggested that it would 
be better to wait until you have gone further 
along and then turn the more important titles 
over to experts in the different fields who 
would then be able to give more effective crit- 
icism. It seems to me that this suggestion is 
very good. I am writing to Professor Mer- 
riam, chairman of the Council, to suggest that 
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we distribute the subject headings to men on 
the Council or in the societies in the Council 
so as to get their criticism.” 

It is evident that the tentative draft of the 
list of subject headings ought to be printed 
for wider distribution. We shall endeavor to 
have this done, although at present there is 
no money in sight. 

Heretofore we have indexed the session 
laws as they came into the Library, our few 
indexers covering all subjects in turn repeat- 
edly. This method loses the advantage of 
specialization in subject. We propose to de- 
velop the new index on the basis of specialized 
indexing. Each volume will first be examined 
and the chapters classified as to subject matter 
and the chapters dealing with a given subject 
allocated to an indexer specially equipped to 
handle that subject. This method would 
necessitate much more checking and verifying 
than the method at present employed to make 
sure that no acts are omitted or wrongly 
allocated, and that the references are correct. 
But the gain in exactness and rapidity will 
compensate for the additional trouble to 
secure correctness of reference. To do this 
we shall need three (3) copies of all the ses- 
sion laws, supplements, and so forth—two to 
cut up and classify and one for reference, and 
here is where your greatest cooperation will 
come in. In states where slip laws are pub- 
lished these are really preferable, and of 
course for two of the copies we need unbound 
copies with the third copy bound when pos- 
sible. We shall have to depend upon you to 
see that we get three copies of all your 
session laws and addenda thereto, and that we 
get them promptly. This is not a prepos- 
terous request. It is really your job that we 
are undertaking and we are looking for your 
fullest cooperation. 

There are almost as many ways of distrib- 
uting the state laws as there are states and 
territories. Eleven states apparently have no 
limit or are indefinite on the number of copies 
distributed. Four appear to have no law on 
the subject. The state of Florida sends twelve 
to the Secretary of State. The remaining 
thirty-six send from one to five in various 
ways, some to Supreme Court, some to Secre- 
tary of State, some for copyright, but most of 
them direct to the Library of Congress. These 
will not be available for the State Law Index 
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excepting under almost prohibitive difficulties. 
Therefore, I am asking every one of you to 
see that we get three copies of all session 
laws, with their supplements, etc., as promptly 
as possible. If we do not get the laws we 
can not make the index. I find on inquiry and 
investigation that most states provide for a 
discretionary distribution from some state 
office, so that with a little cooperation on your 
part we should get the material promptly. 
It should not be necessary to use up any of 
our appropriation to purchase the copies of 
the laws needed to make the index. 

All of you at one time or another prepare 
studies of certain laws or features of laws. 
A copy of every one of these should be sent 
to us as soon as available. There is probably 
nothing else that will reveal to us your point 
of view comparable to these studies. If you 
can not afford to give us a copy, then you 
should lend it to us for a short time. Please 
note especially that whatever you send us 
should be addressed State Law Index, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


In our discussions, Miss Stewart has pointed 
out that one of the most difficult problems 
will be keeping in touch with what is consid- 
ered important in new legislation, in order to 
satisfy the expectations of various groups in 
the preparation of the annual digest. We 
shall, of course, have to do all we can to 
keep in touch with current discussions in 
published material, but by the time such mate- 
rial is available, it often becomes a matter of 
“locking the barn door after the horse is 
stolen.” For instance, there are constantly 
recurring statutes concerning a conference be- 
tween two states on water rights or fishing 
rights in a certain stream. Ordinarily these 
are not of the slightest general interest, and 
for digest purposes would, presumably, not 
be expected to be included in a short review 
of the year’s legislation. At the time we 
were indexing the first authorization for con- 
ferences between the states on the Delaware 
River project we had no warning that this 
strictly local legislation was to develop into 
a much discussed topic. In 1926 several states 
amended their inheritance tax laws to con- 
form to the U. S. Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Frick vs. Pennsylvania. These 
amendments amounted to little more than 
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changing a “shall” to “shall not” and as a 
matter of routine indexing there would be no 
reason for counting these amendments of 
special interest. In such cases as the last it 
takes a considerable amount of very difficult 
study of the point involved to determine that 
a new principle has been applied, even after 
attention has been called to the significance of 
the change. These problems apply to the 
proposed digest, rather than to the index 
itself. 

If you who are interested in the index will 
write to us in advance, letting us know what 
are considered the vital issues in your own 
states which you believe will acquire a coun- 
try-wide interest, it will forestall possible 
omissions that many might consider serious, 
or perhaps inexcusable. We can do this our- 
selves to a great extent by reading the gov- 
ernor’s messages. 

If this recommendation is adopted it would 
probably result in some suggestions that 
would have to be discarded for lack of space, 
but if our attention is called to all of the 
important matters we can eliminate those of 
less general interest. 


The question has been repeatedly asked, 
will information concerning current legislation 
be made available? As my friend R. H. 
Johnston, librarian of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, puts it, “Will the information be 
available while the sessions are in progress,” 
or immediately after, before the index is pub- 
lished? To this I am at present obliged to say 
“No.” Let me remind you what the act says, 
“The Librarian of Congress is hereby author- 
ized and directed to prepare and to report to 
Congress biennially an index to the legisla- 
tion of the states of the United States enacted 
during the biennium.” There is no mention 
of an information service. In my judgment, 
such a feature would have made it impossible 
to pass the bill. It will not do to jeopardize 
the whole enterprise by undertaking an unau- 
thorized activity. If we once began we should 
soon have the whole indexing staff working 
on reports on special topics, and when the 
time came to make the final report there 
would be nothing available. Doubtless we 
shall permit an examination of our material 
that will not interfere with the work of the 
indexers, a point that only the future can 
determine. 
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We have also been asked repeatedly if we 
are planning to do anything with the codes 
and session laws previous to the current bien- 
nium. This question I would rather leave 
unanswered at present, by saying that we 
have had the subject up for discussion at dif- 
ferent times. Our method of indexing we 
hope will develop experts in certain subjects, 
taxation for example, and as Dr. Chamber- 
lain pointed out at the hearing on this bill in 
answer to an inquiry from a member of the 
committee, a digest of the state laws on tax- 
ation for example, covering all the laws in 
force could most likely be produced and would 
prove a most valuable compilation. At any 
rate we are thinking that our expert indexers 
will in time be able to cover many important 
subjects in this way. 

In closing, let me again claim your best 
cooperation, first in developing our subject 
headings and lastly and all the time in seeing 
that we get three copies of all enactments 
passed by the state legislatures. If it should 
be necessary to have a special resolution to 
secure us this number of copies, passed by 
your legislature, then you should bend every 
effort to have such a resolution passed. So 
far as we know the index and digest when 
reported to Congress will be printed as a 
document and distributed in the usual way. 
Free to certain libraries, and sold at the cost 
of printing to individuals interested. 

CHAIRMAN Goparp: I am sure we all 
appreciate the splendid report of Dr. Meyer. 


REMINISCENCES 


By T. L. Core, Statute Law Book Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


I am sure that none of you can appreciate 
the delight to have your support and the 
interest that has been shown in it, not only 
at this meeting but all through the sessions 
in Canada, that is, the session laws which 
has been my life work since 1885 and some- 
what before, but since 1885 exclusively. It 
has at last come into its own and you are all 
talking about session laws and most of you 
are buying session laws which was an unheard 
of thing almost at the period at which my 
work began. 

It was in the fall of 1874 when I had not 
gone much past my majority and that I had 
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been some three years out of college that I 
happened to take the train from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, to Eau Claire, Wisconsin, at the 
end of a trip of several weeks in which I was 
engaged as my first business occupation, sell- 
ing a law blank published by one of the 
printers in the state capital to the lawyers 
of Wisconsin. Eau Claire was my last point. 
I was then near my home at that time and 
had been for many years before, in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


That train reached Eau Claire about twelve 
o'clock at night and another gentleman got off 
and got into the hotel bus with me. I didn’t 
know who he was. Neither of us evinced 
very much curiosity about who the other was, 
but when we got to the hotel my sympathy 
was very much aroused by learning that that 
gentleman couldn't go to bed that night. He 
had a very bad attack of asthma and he had to 
sit up all night. In the morning I met him 
at breakfast again and we still didn’t exchange 
any notes of recognition asking who we were, 
but as I went around in the law offices in Eau 
Claire I found this gentleman in nearly 
every one I went into. 


We compared notes at the various meetings 
and at dinner table in the middle of the day 
(as it is called at noon in that part of the 
world) and I found that he was Mr. Charles 
G. Solon of the firm of Solon-Thomas and 
Mettrick. Now many of you don’t know him, 
but I think you all have heard of him and 
know the Solon Reference Manual, certainly. 
He was my preceptor in the library business. 


In November, 1874, I went to St. Louis 
and became the junior salesman of the firm of 
Solon-Thomas and Wentworth. In 1878 Mr. 
Solon went back to Boston to become the 
junior partner of the firm of Brown & Com- 
pany, where he and Mr. Thomas, second 
member of the firm, had both served their 
apprenticeship in law books. And the firm 
became Solon, Thomas and Wentworth. By 
that time I had had so much experience in the 
law books that I was to take Mr. Solon’s 
place. He had made the western trip. And 
in the summer of 1878 I was or had been 
traveling that summer or just a little prior 
thereto, among the lawyers in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, some in Missouri. In 
the winter I had gone to the southern states. 
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In 1878 my interest was East and West 
instead of North and South. That was a 
very wonderful trip to me. It was entirely 
new—new country and everything like that. I 
had many interesting experiences. 


The hour is getting late. I had intended 
to tell you about my visiting in the cities and 
going 2,200 feet underground in a mine and 
of the several Concord Coach trips that I 
made—six horse coaches—one reaching from 
not very far north of Sacramento up the 
Sacramento Valley, lasting twenty-one hours 
in a coach to northern California, going on 
the next night over the Oregon line across the 
river and at sunrise reaching the summit of 
the Shasta mountains, then down the very 
rich agricultural valleys of southern Oregon 
known as the Rose River Valley, and numer- 
ous other things of that kind. 


If I thought you would spend the time 
listening to it I would be glad to tell you, 
but since session laws is the great topic of the 
day I would like to tell you how dealing in 
session laws began. 


In 1876 while Mr. Solon was still in St. 
Louis Mr. Cramens, librarian then of the Cal- 
ifornia State Library, passed through St. 
Louis on his way to the Centennial. One 
thing he asked the firm was whether they had 
any session laws or not, and they did have a 
few, but it put an idea in Mr. Solon’s head, 
that there was a new field for the law-book 
seller. And the development of, that idea, 
gaining the knowledge of what the session 
laws were, what constituted a complete set in 
each jurisdiction and what constituted a com- 
plete book or unit of each set was our first 
problem. And I may say it is more or less 
the same problem that presents itself today, 
although they are pretty well solved. 


However, there had been session laws 
before that. I suppose many local dealers had 
laws of that kind and had dealt in those things 
of their own state. Our field, of course, was 
country-wide. The libraries, as far as I 
know, that began that work, really binding 
and trying to complete sets of session laws 
were, first, the New York Law Library (Mr. 
Williams was for many years librarian there), 
and, second, Mr. Poole’s library, the New 
York Bar Association, and Mr. Barrett. But 
I think Mr. Winward had begun gathering 
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in those things and trying to complete them 
some years before that. 

It was a pioneer work, I assure you. I had 
to do my best with the librarians in the 
country. Even the state librarians had re- 
ceived copies for years, but had missed here 
and there and sometimes very often, so that 
it was desirable to buy those books before 
they were entirely lost. And that has been 
the occupation that I have followed since 
1885 and since 1885 exclusively. 

I am afraid that this is not a very good 
after-dinner speech and therefore because of 
the lateness of the hour I will ask you to let 
me end here. I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN Goparp: I am going to ask him 
to tell us, in just a word, what he con- 
siders is going to be his benediction, if I may 
call it that, of his work which occupies most 
of his life—what his plans are through the 
help of Harvard to pass down to the coming 
generations what he knows and he alone 
knows. 

Mr. Cote: It is all very indefinite as yet, 
but I have been assured that if the Harvard 
School of Law is able to raise a fund that 
they are trying to raise for the development 
of that superb law school and that library, 
that an adequate sum will be given to me to 
prepare, during five years. The volumes that 
will give this will be a bibliography of the 
American statute, on the title-page of which 
I have wanted my name to appear all my life. 


The meeting adjourned at nine-forty o’clock. 


THIRD SESSION 
(June 24, 1927) 


PresipENT CoNANT: We will resume the 
unfinished reports program from the last 
meeting. 

North Carolina. No report. 

North Dakota. No report. 

Oregon. (Letter from Cornelia Marvin) 
The library activities of Oregon, with the 
exception of the Law Library have always 
been under one head, the various library 
activities having had their origin with the 
Commission. As the commission work de- 
veloped, it was apparent that the name of 
State Library for the Law Library was a 
misnomer, and confusing, so the law was 
changed, designating the Supreme Court Li- 
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brary as the Law Library and giving the 
name of State Library to the Commission 
with various activities. It was not really a 
consolidation of previously existing libraries. 


The legislative reference work is carried on 
by the two library agencies at the state capital 
—the Supreme Court Library and the State 
Library. We do not believe that the library 
work of the state could be done so eco- 
nomically nor so effectively if there were sev- 
eral agencies; first, because the books belong- 
ing to the State Library are used for all pur- 
poses—for reference work, for mail order 
loans, and to supplement traveling library col- 
lections; second, because the people of the 
state who need library service need all kinds 
of service, and it would be inconvenient and 
confusing for them to be obliged to write to 
different agencies. We could not view with 
satisfaction a library commission separate 
from a state library and from a traveling 
library department. 


Pennsylvania. (/rma A. Watts, Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau) When the Bureau was 
first started—the director was appointed by 
the governor but received funds through the 
state librarian, but the following session the 
law was changed and the Bureau became in- 
dependent. This condition lasted for about 
twelve years. Then when the new organiza- 
tion went into power in Pennsylvania there 
was grave danger that the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau would be abolished. As a result 
an act was passed placing the Bureau directly 
under the legislature and making the office of 
director elective by the House and Senate 
met in joint session assembled. 


This ceremony is one that is only used 
for this particular office and prior to that had 
only been used for the election of the United 
States senator. 


The director is parliamentarian to the legis- 
lature and can advise either House or Senate, 
but usually is asked to preside at the House. 
The Bureau does ninety per cent of the bill 
drafting, and all of the men must be attorneys 
at law. Also it is directed by the legisla- 
ture to assist all commissions. Where directed 
by specific pieces of legislation, it is called 
upon to compile laws as requested from time 
to time. 


Pennsylvania. (State Library.) No report. 
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South Carolina. No report. 

Texas. (Letter from Octavia Rogan) A 
limited book fund and heavy demands upon 
it, almost no staff that can find time for 
extension work, lack of shelf space, as well 
as work space, are a few of our problems. 
On the other hand, the Library does have 
some good books, already cataloged, already 
taking up shelf space, not read, and going 
out of date. Why wait to circulate these 
books? That Texans will read and want to 
read, has been amply demonstrated by the 
numerous requests that have come in as the 
result of the distribution of mimeographed 
book lists showing books the library actually 
has. These lists tend to concentrate the re- 
quests on the books already in stock, and 
the time and energy of both the inquirer and 
the Library is saved in handling requests for 
books not in stock. 

While there is nothing new about distribut- 
ing book lists, this distribution is mentioned 
because the Library has not done it for some 
time and because of the cordial response. 

As one of the special fields of the Texas 
State Library is its Texas history work, and 
as all the libraries in the state have many 
calls for Texas history questions, arrange- 
ments were made whereby a rough card in- 
dex, which had been in process of making in 
the State Library for a number of years to 
miscellaneous Texas history questions, was put 
in form and, together with a list of references 
cited, was mimeographed for certain libraries 
of the state at their expense. While the index 
makes no pretense of being a finished product 
either in form or content, the libraries of the 
state were given advantage of a great deal 
of reference and research work that the Texas 
State Library had covered. 

Vermont. (H. J. Conant, State Library) 
The chief difficulty appeared to be a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the citizens of the 
state in the work of the State Library. The 
State Library started as purely a legislative or 
law library and the general collection was 
built up slowly. Owing to the lack of the 
circulation privilege the State Library was not 
widely known throughout the state. When, a 
few years ago, the circulation privilege was 
extended to all citizens in the state the 
knowledge of that fact was not wide-spread. 
So we prepared and printed twenty thousand 
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copies of a bulletin in which we explained the 
service rendered by the State Library and 
mailed them to all of the officers of the dif- 
ferent towns, school teachers, officers of socie- 
ties and clubs, and professional people—doc- 
tors, lawyers. 

In response, the circulation of the library 
has increased materially. 

Our book fund averages about eight or 
nine thousand dollars for books alone, so that 
in addition to keeping up the law library in a 
first class condition we have several thousand 
dollars available each year for miscellaneous 
work. This enables us to buy practically all 
of the current books of permanent value in 
history, science, biography, and other subjects. 

Another thing that I did was to write a 
letter to each librarian in the state expressing 
our willingness to cooperate with them in 
their work, and enclosing in it this placard 
which reads, “Inter-Library Loans. Do you 
know that we will borrow for you from the 
State Library or elsewhere practically any 
book which we do not have. Tell the librarian 
what you want.” 

It seems to me there is a great need of 
informing the public that its library can ob- 
tain practically any book that is in print. A 
good many people who live out in the coun- 
try where there is only a small library don’t 
stop to think that they can get any book ex- 
cept in their local library. 

Another thing that I have done is to de- 
velop our collection of Vermont writers, by 
making as complete a collection as possible of 
the works or writings by native born persons 
or persons of continued residence in the state. 
I have found good response to my request. 
The people seem proud of the opportunity to 
deposit their books in our library and usually 
have consented to autograph their writings. 

In order to increase the facility with which 
the Bar Association Proceedings are dis- 
tributed I have taken over the office of secre- 
tary of the Association. 

A recent book which we have published is 
the index to Hemingway’s Historical Gazet- 
teer. I notified every state librarian and of- 
fered to send each a copy. The Gazetteer is a 
five volume work of great learning, research, 
and detail, covering practically every town in 
the state. Up to within a year or two ago 


there was no index of this work, so that the 
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information was inaccessible, but this index 
opens up a great mass of knowledge. 

Virginia. (W.L. Hall) We put into ef- 
fect last year a scheme of lending to the 
libraries the catalog cards of books published 
in Virginia or about Virginia, or written by 
natives of the state. In cataloging that mate- 
rial we typed the cards, doing the work with 
great care, making extra copies of the cards 
which we filed in our special catalog of 
Virginia cards. Any library in the state could 
borrow those cards for copying. 

They have the secondary entries, and class 
and book numbers are indicated, saving a 
good deal of time and labor. 

It has only been since November that we 
started that, but we have some fifty-five or 
sixty titles. 

We had our state law straightened at the 
1926 meeting of the legislature. Before that 
we had a permissive law by means of which 
the custodian of local records was to turn 
over records to the state librarian, legislative 
division. The new law requires that if the 
records are not kept in good condition they 
must be put in good condition or turned over 
to the state librarian for preservation, that is, 
laws previous to 1790—records previous to 
that date. 

The great trouble is in enforcing the law. 
We have no agent of the state library to 
make inspection. The only thing we can 
do is to write to the county clerks, and ask 
what the condition of the records is, and when 
occasion permits visit a county here and there. 
Our library extension agent sometimes has 
an opportunity to pick up information and 
sometimes we get it indirectly through gene- 
ologists (they are always traveling) — who 
come back and tell us the condition of the 
records in some place and then we get out 
to the clerk. If the clerk won’t act we ap- 
peal to the judge of the district. Under that 
new law we are getting a few more records 
than we had previously. 

Some six or eight counties of the state have 
deposited their entire collection of records, and 
other counties have sent some of their records. 

We completed last year the arrangement, 
classification of the papers of the old Board 
of Public Works. The Board of Public 
Works in Virginia was constituted in 1816 to 
have charge of the great public improvements 
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of the state but it went out of existence in 
1870. They had charge of the building of 
roads, turnpikes, and canals, and all other 
enterprises in which the state was engaged. 
Our present Corporation Commission which 
does not have anything to do with roads, turn- 
pikes, and so forth, was the heir to these 
papers and they were stored in the capitol 
building in the attic where no one could get 
at them—they were not classified, or arranged 
properly. Many of the boxes were broken 
and papers scattered. Those papers were all 
transferred, or, at least the road papers (the 
Corporation Commission retained such papers 
as related to the railroads), but those that re- 
late to canals and turnpikes and salt works 
and several other classes have been trans- 
ferred to the Library. 

At the present time every one is trying to 
get roads and the old turnpike law of the 
state passed in 1870 required that turnpikes 
must be at least sixteen feet wide. A great 
many of the roads were not maintained at 
that width and property owners encroached 
on the right-of-way. That not only affects 
Virginia, but also West Virginia, and some 
of the engineers from West Virginia, which 
was then part of Virginia, have told us that 
they have saved half a million dollars by 
using the papers and records, tracing up the 
history of these roads, finding what right-of- 
way they are entitled to and scaring people 
off the right-of-way. 

Our State Highway Commission is making 
good use of it. I think the director told 
me that he had $200,000 claims involved in 
the old turnpikes laws in southwest Virginia. 

Our Library Extension Division has a new 
head, who is a very active, efficient worker, 
and under her direction the traveling libraries 
have been largely reorganized. New books 
have been bought; old ones weeded out; a 
new charging system instituted. 

We, too, have been suffering from reorgan- 
ization. Some of those reorganization bills 
have been passed and the reorganization of 
certain departments is going into effect this 
year. The State Library is not affected di- 
rectly. 

We had hoped under the reorganization bill 
that certain things would be effected. The 
document situation in the state is very bad in 
regard to lack of coordination in printing 
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and distribution. Every department distributes 
its own documents. 


They are not only printed in more than 
one place, but they are printed wherever the 
institution or agency happens to be, so we 
have difficulty keeping track of the docu- 
ments. For that reason we have started this 
year to publish the first annual list of state 
publications and try to make that as complete 
as possible. That will probably be ready in 
two months. 


The Law Library is in the same building 
with the State Library, but under the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court of Appeals. 
We have a working agreement with the Law 
Library. All of the volumes of acts that pass 
through our hands we keep a record of, at 
least a reference record in our catalog. We 
turn over all bound laws to them. If laws 
come in on special subjects we keep them 
and classify them with the material relating 
to that subject. 


The government increased our working time 
from seven to eight hours a day. That has 
been in effect about a year. We have been 
unable to decide whether that is a benefit or 
not, because we have a small staff and it 
is very much overworked. We have to get 
more work done, but of course, there is a 
fatigue limit. 


We are borrowing, wherever we can, old 
records and making photostats of them, so 
that there will be at one place in the state, 
copies of all of these records. 


We were helped in that matter by a rather 
curious happening. Bishop Mead when he 
was writing his work on the old churches, 
collected where he could parish records and 
carried them up to the theological seminary. 
I don’t know whether he was a librarian or 
not, but he didn’t return the records, he kept 
them up there, so when we came to get the 
photostat of those records we didn’t have to 
scurry. 


We are now engaged in printing the 
Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia 
as an executive body. The legislative journals 
always have been published. One volume has 
come out. We are also printing the Official 
letters of the governors of the state of Vir- 
ginia. The first volume has appeared. That 
is covering the administration of Patrick 


Henry, who was the first governor of the 
state. 

We had to move some time ago, about 
10,000 duplicate documents of different states. 
They come to us from all kinds of places, 
not only our own duplicates, but other de- 
partments have them. We have always taken 
our own documents that others found in dupli- 
cate and we should like to return duplicates 
to other libraries. We can’t keep them, our 
room is too crowded. There must be some 
disposition made of them and we don’t want 
to destroy them. 


Rhode Island. (Herbert Brigham) We 
had a law about four or five years ago which 
gave us the right to take records from 
the various jurisdictions and put them in 
our custody upon their consent. There 
was some trouble effecting this so the legisla- 
ture this year passed an act giving me the 
right to seize records, with the understanding 
that it will not be abused by the Commis- 
sion. That has not, of course, been enforced. 
It is simply a club to hold over their heads 
in case they do not follow the law, but it has 
had a salutary effect. 

We find one of our greatest difficulties is 
the obtaining of state documents of other 
states which, if I may use the word, are 
notorious offenders. We kept a record for 
some time of the expense we incurred in con- 
nection with documents and we found that 
we spent a great deal of money and energy 
in sending out all over the country a great 
many documents and we received in exchange 
many courtesies. I especially refer to dupli- 
cate documents from New York State, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and other state li- 
braries, but we did not get adequate returns 
from certain other parts of the country. Some 
simply decided they wouldn’t ship the docu- 
ments. Others failed to have a proper system 
of exchange. 

Now there is a limit to how far an institu- 
tion may go in expense and labor in sending 
out its documents if there is not a suitable 
return. Some day I hope to find a way of 
helping those people to understand the value 
of sending their documents to other states. 

I have brought with me this morning my 
document want list to show as a sample of 
what we are trying to do in connection with 
our documents and I shall be very glad, in- 
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deed, to take it up with other state librarians 
and inform them how to get in contact with 
their documents and also their material which 
is duplicated in their files, even if not of their 
own states. ¥ 

Wyoming. (Mrs. Clare E. Ausherman) 
I am so recently the state librarian at 
Wyoming—the first of the year—the things 
that I tell you are perhaps familiar to you. 

While the State Library is a good library 
it is unorganized in many departments. The 
appointments have been made from the polit- 
ical standpoint rather than from the stand- 
point of capability. That has had a very bad 
effect upon the Library. 

We are hoping under this present adminis- 
tration, however, to build up the extension 
work of our Library. 

The Law Library is in very good shape, in- 
deed, but the miscellaneous department is not 
and it is going to be my aim to bring into 
effect in Wyoming a library commission of 
some type to solve our library work, the head 
of really all library work in the state and to 
stress trained librarianship which is a thing 
we are not paying very much attention to 
out there. There are, of course, a few. 

We have generous funds. There is no rea- 
son why we shouldn’t give a very good ac- 
count of ourselves in the library world if we 
can get ourselves organized. We have the 
backing of the governor which is a very vital 
thing in this work, because we are pioneering 
in the field. And not having a state organiza- 
tion our librarians never have had an op- 
portunity to get together. There has never 
been any relation between the libraries. There 
has been a detached feeling with each librarian 
functioning alone. As that doesn’t make for 
efficient service, I am going to try to bring 
them together. 

Alberta. (Letter from Mr. Jaffray) In 
this Library only routine procedure has been 
followed during the past year. We have 
added some eight hundred volumes by pur- 
chase and a large number of volumes by ex- 
change of publications of this government for 
those of other governments. We are adding 
a considerable amount of shelving. 

Newfoundland. (Letter from Ella Morris, 
Librarian to the Legislature) Libraries in 
Newfoundland have been the sport of fire, 
that is why at this date our only library is 
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the Legislative Library. However, it is also 
useful to the public, and gives help when 
possible to students, teachers, and the general 
reader. 

The first library of which we find mention 
was in 1810. The population of St. John’s at 
this time was 12,000... . 

Three or four organizations established 
small libraries from time to time until in the 
year 1862, when the annual meeting of the 
Saint John’s Athenzeum took place and with 
it were now amalgamated the Saint John’s 
Library and Reading Room, the Young Men’s 
Literary and Scientific Club, and the Me- 
chanics’ Institute. 

The foundation stone of the Atheneum 
Building was laid in 1875... .In 1892 took 
place the great fire which swept St. John’s, 
among the public buildings which perished was 
the beautiful Atheneum with its fine library 
containing seven thousand volumes. The cost 
ot the building was $60,000. Besides the Read- 
ing Room Library and Lecture Hall it housed 
the Savings Bank, and Surveyor General’s 
Office. In an hour perished the work of 
years. .. 

Publishing houses, bookstores and friends 
donated many valuable volumes and the Insti- 
tution tried to continue but failed. When the 
Atheneum closed its doors, it was decided 
that these books must be kept together, and 
the Government wisely took them over, and 
added them to a small Parliamentary Library 
in the Colonial Building, where they still are 
to be seen. The whole number at present is 
over six thousand. Even as it is, students and 
teachers find it useful, and it is of course nec- 
essary for the members of the legislature. 

Mr. Dunnack: In view of the condition 
of the library work in the Maritime Provinces 
I wish there was something as an organiza- 
tion we might do. 

Mr. Goparp: I would suggest that the 
Secretary be requested to acknowledge the 
letter by sending our greetings and best 
wishes. 

MEMORIAL SKETCHES 


Fitting and suitable memorial resolutions 
on the death of Demarchus C. Brown, late 
state librarian of Indiana, and a former Presi- 
dent of this Association; and on the death 
of Mrs. Maud Barker Cobb, state librarian 
of Georgia, were presented. 
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Mr. Smatt: I move the adoption of these 
memorials and that they be placed in our 
records; and also, that copies be inscribed 
and forwarded to the families of the de- 
ceased. 


The motion was carried. 


Mrs. FRANKHAUSER: The Committee on 
Auditing reported that the Treasurer’s books 
had been examined and found correct. 

Mr. Dunnack for the Resolution Commit- 
tee moved that the National Association of 
State Libraries, register a vote of confidence 
in the proposed work of the Committee on 
Public Documents, towards securing the 
passage of a bill to provide for a Library In- 
formation Service in the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

The motion carried. 


Mr. Gonarp: I'd like to ask our President 
to call on Mrs. Carr for just a few words 
before she leaves the room. She has attended 
more meetings than any other living member 
of the American Library Association, has 
been a mother, grandmother, great-grand- 
mother to all of us, and we would like to hear 
from her. 

Mrs. Carr: This is only my thirty-sev- 
enth, but Mr. Godard has a record. He has 
attended twenty-seven consecutive meetings, 
he hasn’t missed a one, which is something 
very unusual. I think Miss Ahern comes next 
to him. Possibly she may have attended as 
many. 

I was a state librarian [Illinois] myself 
some years ago, so many that no one here 
knows it. 

Mr. SMALL: Weare all glad to have Mrs. 
Carr with us—one of the most familiar mem- 
bers of the A. L. A—one we look forward to 
seeing and would be disappointed if she were 
not here. 

Now as Mr. Godard has already stated she 
is one of the older members, one of the most 
prominent, one of the most active, and she 
has kept a record. I think this Association 
should give her a little due honor. I move 
Mrs. Carr be made an honorary member for 
life, of the National Association of State 
Libraries. 


The motion carried. 
Mr. Goparp on behalf of the Committee on 


Constitutional Revision made a report of 
progress. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent: Henry E. Dunnack, State Library, 
Maine; First Vice-President: Alice M. Magee, 
State Library, Louisiana; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Li- 
brary, Michigan; Secretary-Treasurer: Irma 
A. Watts, Pennsylvania Legislative Reference 
Bureau. 


President Dunnack assumed the Chair. 


PRESIDENT DuNNACK: I have no words 
that express my appreciation for this honor. 
I pledge that I will make every effort to 
serve you. I regret very much the duties and 
the responsibilities and the work. 

I am sure that we greatly appreciate the 
work of Mr. Conant. He has made an effi- 
cient president. His courtesy, his thoughtful- 
ness, and his enthusiasm, all through the year 
and during this session, have won our esteem. 

The business of the Association is com- 
pleted, I understand, with the election of the 
officers. And we are now looking into a new 
year and I sincerely hope that you will write 
to the President, sending any ideas about your 
program for another year, any suggestions 
you may have to make about the work of the 
Association under the Constitution. It will 
give me great pleasure to carry out your 
ideas to the best of my ability. 


Mr. Conant: It seems to me that it is 
really unfair to be called upon as one of our 
members to put themselves out to the extent 
that the increasing duties of this Association 
require of the Secretary, and I move that 
the Association pay the Secretary-Treasurer 
for her services during the past year the 
sum of $50 and that the Secretary-Treasurer 
be instructed to draw an order for this amount. 


The motion carried. 


Mr. Dutrarv: I move that the salary of 
the Secretary be fixed at $50 and made a 
permanent proposition, so that she be paid for 
this coming year’s services. 


The motion carried. 


Mr. Goparp: I have a question I want to 
raise, brought up by Mr. Brigham. I am 
wondering whether it is just to publish the 
name of a state or state library because it does 
not conduct its exchange as it should and as 
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the laws of that state provide, simply because 
the one who is supposed to conduct that serv- 
ice falls down. In the case of Florida I went 
to the governor. I appealed to him. It was 
the case of Supreme Court Reports. The 
matter was attended to very shortly. My 
suggestion is this: If we have in our circle 
anybody so inactive as to be willing that the 
standing of their state in other state libraries 
should be a vacancy, I think it is our duty as 
brother and sister librarians to call attention 
to this slackness or oversight or forgetfulness 
or whatever you might call it, after making a 
sufficient number of appeals brotherly or sis- 
terly, whichever it may be, to the one whose 
duty it is to render this service, then to go 
higher. It is not fair to either state. 
Hersert BRIGHAM: In several of the states 
we have had the same difficulty. While part 
of it may be due to their having to conform 
to their laws and so forth, the real trouble 
lies in neglect to realize that they have an 
obligation of their own. We have given this 


matter considerable study and we are not as 
yet reaching a solution. 


Mr. Goparp: Just to keep the little ball 
rolling, I think the same thing applies to dues. 
I think after one or two letters from the Sec- 
retary, saying that the dues have been over- 
looked—possibly a diplomatic letter might be 
written to the governor, if the state librarian 
says they haven’t any funds, to express the 
hope that some provision might be made 
whereby that particular state might be prop- 
erly enrolled with the other states in this 
united work for the betterment of all state 
libraries. 


PRESIDENT DUNNACK: Before we adjourn 
I desire to appoint as members of the “Com- 
mittee to study the publishing in one series of 
volumes the American Statute Laws of the 
several states, with index”: Mr. Dullard, Mr. 
Conant, and Mr. Godard. 


The meeting adjourned sine die, at twelve 
o’clock. 
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The three general sessions of the convention 
were held at the King Edward Hotel on the 
mornings of June 20, 21, and 22. The after- 
noons were reserved for meetings of the in- 
dividual groups,—Newspaper, Financial, Com- 
mercial-Technical, and Insurance groups,— 
each with its own special program. : 

A business session of one hour preceded the 
first general session on Monday, June 20, at 
which were presented the reports of the offi- 
cers, the standing committees, the editor of 
Special Libraries, the chairmen of the individ- 
ual groups, and the presidents of the local and 
affiliated societies. Greetings from the Asso- 
ciation of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux of Great Britain were presented by 
Dr. E. E. Lowe, of Leicester, England. 

The report of the Secretary, Rose L. Vor- 
melker, called attention especially to the large 
number of letters received requiring special 
research and carefully prepared replies. The 
letters were largely from business organiza- 
tions requesting information concerning the 
Association and its publications, asking advice 
on starting or reorganizing libraries, request- 
ing special classification schemes, or bibli- 

ographies on certain subjects. The need for a 


paid secretary at a central office was reiter- 
ated. 

In the Treasurer’s report was noted espe- 
cially the returns from the sale of the 
Association’s publications, including the bibli- 
ographies, $250 having been received from the 
bibliography on illumination, and over $300 
from that on rubber. 

H. O. Brigham, as editor of Special Libra- 
ries, reported a most successful year, with the 
publication of many worth-while articles, and 
a large increase in paid advertising. Although 
relinquishing the editorship for the coming 
year, Mr. Brigham agreed to continue his 
work as business manager. He was heartily 
congratulated by the Association on the results 
of his efforts in past years as editor of the 
magazine. 

Local Associations 

The reports of the presidents of the local 
and affiliated societies showed a wide variety 
of activities and membership. Several asso- 
ciations reported publication, either completed 
or in process, of local special library direc- 
tories, and union lists of periodicals in local 
libraries. Several of the associations have 
active employment or registration committees, 
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maintaining files of names of applicants for 
positions, and filling with much success va- 
cancies in firms which apply to them. The 
accounts of the programs of the monthly 
meetings of the various associations were of 
much interest. 

The New York Special Libraries Associa- 
tion is the largest local organization, with a 
membership of 332, with several active com- 
mittees and seven individual groups. The Spe- 
cial Libraries Association of Boston reported 
a membership of 191. To be noted in con- 
nection with this Association is the work of 
its Educational Committee which held classes 
in cataloging and classification once a week 
for twelve weeks under an able teacher. 

Interesting reports were received also from 
the Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity, the Pittsburgh Special Libraries 
Association, the Cleveland Chapter, the Illi- 
nois Chapter, the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, and the Special Libra- 
ries Association of Southern California. An 
incipient chapter at Cincinnati was also 
reported. (‘‘Local Associations” was also the 
subject of a round table discussion at the 
third general session, see p. 476.) 


Committees 


The Committee on Classification, Louise 
Keller, chairman, reported several new acces- 
sions to its collection of literature on the 
subject :—a bibliography of classifications of 
forestry literature, from the library of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; “Classifica- 
tion and Cataloging of Local Collections,” by 
James Ormerod, of Derby, England; a 
classification for a life insurance library from 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau; 
“Classification of Office Records and Corre- 
spondence,” by Charles F. Woods, Riverside, 
California; the classification of the library of 
the Boston Elevated Railway; and a classifi- 
cation for forestry literature, prepared by the 
faculty of the Yale Forest School. Demands 
for loans from the collection were met as far 
as possible. The Chairman cooperated with a 
conference in New York of librarians and 
specialists on the subject of library classifica- 
tion and subject terminology for personnel 
administration. 

The Committee on Library Exhibits, Alma 
C. Mitchell, chairman, reported three library 
exhibits during the year: the first at Detroit 
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in conjunction with the 15th annual Safety 
Exhibit, Mary B. Day in charge; another 
conducted by the Illinois Chapter at the 
Power Show in Chicago; and a third at the 
Women’s Worlds Fair at Chicago under the 
auspices of the Chicago Library Club. Ar- 
rangements have been made for a library 
exhibit at the convention of the American 
Electric Railway Association at Cleveland, 
the coming October. 


The Joint Committee on Indexing Legisla- 
tion, (Herbert O. Brigham, member of the 
Committee for the S. L. A.) consisting of 
representatives of the American Association 
of Law Libraries, the National Association of 
State Libraries and the Special Libraries 
Association, has taken active interest in for- 
warding the passage of legislation in Con- 
gress providing for an index of state laws. 
The legislation was passed, providing for 
preparation by the Library of Congress of a 
biennial index of state legislation. 

The Methods Committee, Rebecca Rankin, 
chairman, reported the use that has been made 
during the past year of the mass of material 
on this subject already collected. The Com- 
mittee wished to make all members aware of 
what this material is, and how easily it may 
be borrowed by sending requests to Miss 
Rankin, Municipal Reference Library, New 
York City. Material that may be borrowed 
is as follows: 


1. Preliminary report on findings of the 
Committee on Methods, May, 1923. This 
thirty-one page pamphlet may also be pur- 
chased for fifteen cents from the Treasurer of 
the Association. 


2. An exhibit of photographs of various 
special libraries. 

3. Samples of publications of special libra- 
ries—bulletins, catalogs, house organs, bibli- 
ographies, lists. 

4. Exhibits of methods—forms used in va- 
rious libraries for ordering, cataloging, rout- 
ing magazines, etc. 

5. Special study on periodical routing and 
checking practices, consisting of a bibliography 
and exhibits of forms. 

6. Special study on vertical files and clip- 
pings. 

7. Special study on methods in reference 
work. 
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Members were urged to send in new mate- 
rial to the Committee. Originally it was the 
plan to use this material in the preparation 
of a “Manual of Special Libraries Methods,” 
but since the writing of textbooks has been 
undertaken by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the A. L. A. under the super- 
vision of W. W. Charters, this material will 
probably be turned over ultimately to Dr. 
Charters to use as his Committee sees fit. 

The Publications Committee, Miss Rankin 
also chairman, edited and arranged for print- 
ing Information Bulletin No. 4, entitled Bibli- 
ography of illumination, compiled by the Tech- 
nology Group. Two thousand five hundred 
copies were printed; 700 copies were dis- 
tributed free to members, and 1,800 were 
sent to the Illuminating Engineers Society, 
which paid $250. 

The “Cumulated Index to Special Libraries, 
volume 14-17,” compiled by Charlotte Noyes, 
was printed at a cost of $135. It was dis- 
tributed without cost to institutional and 
individual members, and is sold at a price of 
fifty cents to all others. Several other pub- 
lications are still awaiting consideration. 


(The reports of the Methods and Publica- 
tions Committees were presented at the end 
of the second general session on Tuesday, 
under “Unfinished Business.” ) 


The report of the Committee on Training 
(presented by Miss Rankin during the third 
general session) was considered a very im- 
portant one, and too detailed to be covered 
adequately by the brief digest necessary here. 
It is hoped that it may be published in full 
elsewhere. It is felt that the time has come 
when some kind of standard for special libra- 
rians might be set. The academic standards 
for a special librarian should be as high as 
for all librarians, and as high as those estab- 
lished for most professions and for business 
callings. A combination of three years of 
academic and one year of professional work 
is being accepted usually as meeting the re- 
quirements for most professions and for busi- 
ness, and may be considered a _ reasonable 
minimum to adopt at the present time. 


It would be advantageous if the special 
libraries course were given in a university 
having a business administration school in 
order to provide desirable electives. Pre-pro- 
fessional preparation, and the minimum stand- 


ards for a curriculum in special library work 
are considered, and two suggested alternative 
courses of study are described with much 
detail. 


Reports of Groups 


The Financial Group, Marguerite Burnett, 
chairman, has compiled during the year a 
directory of financial libraries in the coun- 
try. An especially useful bibliographical con- 
tribution is a list of government press re- 
leases, indicating those of temporary value 
that can be discarded when they are replaced 
by later publications, and those of permanent 
value which must be kept since they are the 
original and sole source of the information. 
Only a preliminary form of this list is now 
ready, but it is hoped to be continued next 
year. 

The Insurance Group (D. N. Handy, chair- 
man) has been chiefly interested in an effort 
to provide machinery for the indexing of cer- 
tain life insurance material. A survey has 
also shown that there are not less than thirty- 
four libraries or information departments 
devoted to some branch of insurance now 
maintained by companies or associations in 
the United States. 

The report of the Newspaper Group, deliv- 
ered by William Alcott, showed an encourag- 
ing year. The chief undertaking was a 
questionnaire, sent to 380 newspaper libraries, 
which was printed and financed by the group 
itself. The result is that more information on 
newspaper libraries has been assembled than 
ever before. The Newspaper Group formerly 
had a fee of $1.00 per member; but since it 
was felt that this fee should be discontinued 
and that all members should become at least 
associate members of the national Association, 
the Group is now without funds, and feels 
that the Association should appropriate about 
$100 to enable it to carry on its activities. 

The Commercial-Technical Group (reported 
by D. F. Brown) is divided into eleven com- 
mittees covering the various activities of the 
group, such as marketing, advertising, and so 
on, each of which has been working on sources 
of information and preparation of bibliog- 
raphies, to be published later if funds permit. 

(The last two reports were delivered during 
the third general session on Wednesday.) 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
(Monday, June 20) 


Brief addresses of welcome were delivered 
by F. A. Robertson, of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, as chairman 
of the Local Committee; by Mr. Hathaway, 
who ably represented His Worship the Mayor 
of Toronto, Thomas Foster; W. O. Carson, 
Inspector of Public Libraries for the Province 
of Ontario; T. W. Banton, chairman of the 
Public Library Board of Toronto; and Hector 
Charlesworth, editor of the Toronto Saturday 
Night, who gave the address of welcome on 
behalf of Canada. Margaret Withington most 
admirably responded to these addresses of 
welcome on behalf of the Association. 

Francis E. Cady, president, in his ADDRESS 
reviewed the outstanding points of interest 
which have concerned the Association since its 
last annual meeting. The time seemed right 
to press for action two projects, (1) closer 
affiliation between the local and the national 
association, and (2) better and larger financ- 
ing. In the case of almost all of the local 
associations there has now been established a 
relationship whereby every member of a local 
becomes a member of the national and all pay- 
ments of dues will be made to the national 
treasurer, who will refund to the local asso- 
ciation the funds needed on a budget basis. 

The need for more funds is very pressing. 
One of the principal objects of Special Libra- 
ries Association is to establish a clearing 
house of information, and, while much has 
been accomplished in this direction, the advan- 
tages of a central office with a paid secretary 
have been obvious for years. The maintenance 
of the official journal on the high plane already 
established is continually hampered for lack 
of funds. It was therefore decided to adopt 
the following schedule of membership dues: 
institutional membership, $15.00; individual 
membership, $5.00; associate membership, 
$1.00. The success of this action is still in 
question, various elements having combined 
to prevent a clear understanding of the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Cady touched upon the work accom- 
plished by the local associations, the publica- 
tions issued during the year, the activities of 
the various groups, and the campaign for 
wider membership. The Executive Board is 
again confronted with the necessity of pro- 








viding for the editorship of the journal, after 
two years of work by Mr. Brigham. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday, June 21) 


The addresses and discussions at the second 
general session were unusually worth while, 
being both practical and inspiring, and center- 
ing around the theme: CONTACTS — THEIR 
VALUE TO SPECIAL LIBRARIES, AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM WITH OUTSIDE BUSINESS INTER- 
ESTS, TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, AND OTHER ORGAN- 
IZED BODIES. The address by Mary Louise 
Alexander, president of the New York Spe- 
cial Libraries Association on THE GREAT 
NEED OF CONTACTS IN SPECIAL LIBRARY WORK, 
was enthusiastically received, and it is hoped 
that the address may be published in full later. 

The paper prepared by Marian C. Manley, 
Business Branch, Newark Public Library, on 
HOW THE BUSINESS BRANCH OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DEVELOPS CONTACTS, was read by Grace Aiken- 
head. “Contacts—advertising—and service are 
three words closely allied in public library 
work. Through good service we establish 
contacts, through our contacts we advertise 
our service, and through our advertising we 
make fresh contacts.” To develop contacts 
(made primarily that its resources may be 
known by those who can use them) the New- 
ark Business Branch follows two methods of 
publicity: first, stories in newspapers or maga- 
zines, and second, direct correspondence. 

D. M. Marvin, economist, Royal Bank of 
Canada, in his address on THE RELATION OF 
THE LIBRARY AND RESEARCH DEPARTMENTS TO 
THE BANK, gave an interesting account of the 
wide field of interests about which such a sys- 
tem as the Royal Bank, with its seven hundred 
branches in Canada and other branches scat- 
tered throughout the world, must be informed, 
and the sources from which the necessary 
information is obtained. 

The discussion provoked by these three ad- 
dresses was most stimulating. In connection 
with Dr. Marvin's paper, attention was called 
tc the large research information service pro- 
vided by the Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service of Canada. 

The impression received by Mr. Alcott from 
the three papers read was the reliance of 
librarians and research workers upon news- 
papers. “While newspaper libraries,” he said, 
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“have been in existence from fifty to seventy 
years, it was not until the formation of the 
Special Libraries Association that that great 
source of information, the newspaper library, 
was discovered, and not until this Association 
became strong enough to interest the librarians 
in that particular field did they become organ- 
ized themselves and come in contact and rela- 
tion with Special Libraries Association.” 

Both Mr. Alcott and Mr. Handy related 
incidents in which the librarians’ contacts with 
the different types of libraries enabled them to 
perform important personal services. 

In connection with this type of contact, F. 
C. Ayres thought it well to make known more 
fully the work of the Business Historical 
Society, which has a very complete collection, 
from the historical standpoint especially, on 
all phases of business. 

Annie Rankin, of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, England, at this session presented 
the best wishes for the success of this confer- 
ence of Dr. Henry Guppy, librarian of the 
John Rylands Library, and president of the 
British Library Association. 


DINNER MEETING 
(Tuesday, June 21) 


At the very enjoyable dinner meeting Tues- 
day evening, D. N. Handy acting as toastmas- 
ter, a missionary tinge was given to the occa- 
sion by the speeches of representatives of sev- 
eral local chapters showing the benefits to be 
derived by the formation of local associations. 
Brief addresses were made also by one or two 
of the Canadian guests, and by the President, 
Mr. Cady. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Wednesday, June 22) 


After the consideration of unfinished busi- 
ness, reported elsewhere, Robert Smitley gave 
an informal address on BUSINESS LITERATURE 
SINCE THE WAR. Copies of a pamphlet which 
he had prepared giving a short résumé of such 
books as have been chosen for purchase in the 
general field of business, and copies of a larger 
bibliography published by him in 1925, were 
distributed to those present. “Since the World 
War we have had an entirely different view- 
point in this country regarding business liter- 


ature. In 1918 there were approximately 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred books deal- 
ing specifically with general business subjects. 
Now, production has reached a _ condition 
where we have about four thousand books a 
year published directly on the general subject 
and its practices.” The formation of the Busi- 
ness Historical Society and its objectives were 
discussed at some length. The need for co- 
operation regarding definition or terminology 
in connection with business subjects was 
stressed. Mr. Smitley replied to several ques- 
tions asked in regard to literature on various 
subjects, such as investment trusts, real estate 
mortgage bonds, etc. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


1. Union Lists, led by Jessie Callan. The 
union list of periodicals has been one of the 
chief means of cooperation used by the libra- 
rian, and peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
the special librarian. Miss Callan outlined the 
procedure followed in compiling the Pitts- 
burgh union list, the form of entry, and the 
financing of it. Outside organizations were 
solicited for financial support of the under- 
taking. Contributions were received from 
eight. Other responses were to the effect that 
they were willing to buy any list as soon as 
published. The price of the publication is 
$3.00. As the list combines many medical 
entries, physicians in Pittsburgh are buying it 
for their own use. The sale has altogether 
been very encouraging. 

The question was brought up as to means 
of keeping such lists up to date. Suggestion 
was made that the original cards be housed in 
one place and there kept up to date. They 
are kept thus in Philadelphia. The San Fran- 
cisco list is just in process of starting, and is 
arranged on thin strips of paper because it 
was understood that the printer found cards 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Brigham also advised the 
use of paper strips. He also called attention 
to Miss Hollingsworth’s article, “The Making 
of Union Lists,” in Special Libraries of Octo- 
ber, 1926. 

There was some question as to the extent 
to which these lists duplicate the large list 
being done by Wilson. It was maintained that 
these local lists did not duplicate the Wilson 
list except to a very small extent. 

Mr. Lee suggested that a committee on the 
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subject of union lists be appointed, to report 
next year. Mr. Cady promised that the matter 
would be considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

2. Local Chapter Programs and Activi- 
ties, led by Miss Withington. Boston has 
130 libraries and there are 191 members of the 
Special Libraries Association of Boston, and 
in consequence their activities are largely con- 
fined to introducing the librarians to each 
other—in making contacts. They seldom have 
outside speakers. Meetings are held once a 
month for nine months, with supper before 
the regular meeting. The Association has six 
committees: Hospitality, Methods, News, 
Membership, Registration, and the Executive 
Committee. 

Miss Alexander was asked to speak further 
concerning the New York chapter. New York 
is not typical of most of the groups, she said, 
because it is so large. The real problem is to 
know what would be of interest to most of the 
members. They have tried to get for each 
meeting some really important man or woman 
to give a talk, and yet the last meeting, an 
informal one with lots of fun, everyone said 
was the best of all. An interesting feature 
of the meetings has been the book reviews 
given by Miss Bradley, which have been par- 
ticularly valuable. 

In Philadelphia, Miss Taylor said, the prob- 
lem is also in trying to find what is most 
suited to the members. They have had shop 
talks, and inspirational talks, but what drew 
the largest attendance were visits to some 
special library. 

Miss Callan said that it was found in Pitts- 
burgh that meetings once a month were too 
many, and their constitution now provides for 
four meetings a year. Mr. Cady also agreed 
that the number of meetings should receive 
careful consideration, particularly in the 
smaller chapters in which it is difficult to 
arrange interesting programs for meetings 
held too frequently. Mr. Alcott, however, 
would consider it a calamity if the Boston 
meetings were reduced below one a month. 
With their large membership the meetings 
draw at least an average attendance of forty 
or fifty. 

The San Francisco chapter, Miss Ferguson 
said, has also a Committee on Contacts whose 
job is to find out if any firm is likely to be 
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starting a research or business library, and to 
see that such firms are made aware of the 
assistance which may be obtained from the 
S. L. A. group. The Information Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce has been of 
much assistance in this connection. 


3. Special Libraries, led by Mr. Brigham. 
Much general discussion centered around this 
topic. Mr. Brigham urged that copy be sent 
in promptly, and that it be brief and to the 
point. The editor wants news, and the assist- 
ant editors are always wanting items for their 
columns. Support the advertisers, and get 
new adyertisers. Groups have not given enough 
copy in the past. Book reviews are valuable, 
but should be brief. 

“What do you read first?” was a question 
which brought out varying points of view. 
Some read the personals and the departmental 
columns first, and want more shop talk. Miss 
Ferguson pointed out that the longer articles 
have a greater selling value—that good, 
authoritative articles make more of an im- 
pression on a business firm to whom we are 
trying to sell the magazine or the Association. 
Mr. Handy summed up the question by saying 
that the editor’s problem is after all to balance 
the two principal lines, one the more technical 
library work, and the other more or less pub- 
licity work. 

4. Classifications, led by Linda Morley. 
Miss Morley described the plan which the 
Committee on Classification for Personnel 
Administration and Industrial Relations has 
in view. There is no classification in use that 
is satisfactory along these lines. It was felt 
also that it would be worth while to work 
out a terminology which could be approved 
both by librarians and by research workers 
closely connected with the subject. From this 
list of approved terms a set of subject head- 
ings with cross-references could be compiled. 
Later, this list, thrown into logical groups, 
was to be used as the basis of a classification 
for library material in the field of industrial 
administration. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was read, and amended to the effect that the 
office of secretary and treasurer should be 
combined. The officers elected are as follows: 
President, Francis E, Cady, Nela Research 
Laboratory, Cleveland; First Vice-President, 
Mary Louise Alexander, Barton, Durstine & 
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Osborn, New York; Second Vice-President, 
Caroline Faltermayer, Rapid Transit Co., 
Philadelphia; Secretary and Treasurer, Rose 
L. Vormelker, White Motor Co., Cleveland; 
Executive Board, William Alcott, Boston 
Globe, Boston, and Byron E. Edwards, Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of California, El Segundo, Cal- 
ifornia; Chairman of Membership Committee, 
Lewis A. Armistead, Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, Boston; Auditing Committee, Gertrude 
D. Peterkin, W. L. Powlison. 


Newspaper Group 


Lee A. White, in his address WHAT THE 
EDITORIAL EXECUTIVE EXPECTS OF THE LIBRARY, 
stated that an executive’s demand for “material 
which isn’t at hand, or even the demand for 
material which you couldn’t by any stretch of 
imagination be expected to have, is the highest 
compliment that may be paid a reference de- 
partment. It reveals a faith in your capacity 
that is sublime. Your work has earned of late 
years a new respect, evidenced in the fortunes 
invested by newspaper publishers in equipment, 
labor and housing. I can see no limit to its 
development, because I can see no end of 
needs (on the part of all elements of the 
newspaper and of the public the newspaper 
serves) for accurate information, systemat- 
ically preserved and instantly available.” 

The REPORT ON CLASSIFICATION OF NEWS 
CLIPPINGS was presented by J. P. Kwapil. No 
definite action on compiling a list of headings 
has been taken. It was suggested that inas- 
much as the New York Times was contem- 
plating compiling such a list from its sub- 
ject file it might be feasible for this Commit- 
tee to postpone its work. The speaker, how- 
ever, felt that the Committee had a bigger 
work to do than to accept the subject head list 
of one type of newspaper. He said it would 
be necessary to get together the best minds 
in the profession representing several different 
types of newspapers, to agree on a list of sub- 
ject headings adaptable to all types of news- 
paper libraries big or small. 


Commercial-Technical Group 


To formulate a working program for the 
next year a committee was appointed to dis- 
cuss plans, Miss Alexander to act as chair- 
man. After reports by committee chairmen, 
Mr. Cady gave a talk suggesting future work 
for the group, such as bibliographies, source 





lists, topical reports, etc. Mrs. Schram then 
gave an account of the organization of the 
Research Department of the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, followed by a talk by Mrs. 
Wetmore on topical reports. 

At the second session, June 22, Mrs. M. E. 
Berington, librarian of the Department of 
Colonization and Development of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, gave a very interesting 
talk on the VALUE OF LITERATURE TO THE 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY, and Elizabeth Cul- 
len of the Bureau of Railway Economics pre- 
sented an excellent paper on HOW THE SPECIAL 
LIBRARY SERVES THE TRANSPORTATION INDUS- 
TRY. 

A general discussion on WHAT HAVE I IN 
MY LIBRARY THAT YOU CAN USE? was led by 
Mary Cox, librarian of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Lewis A. 
Armistead, librarian of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company, and W. L. Powlison, 
librarian of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The following officers were elected for the 
following year: Alma C. Mitchell, librarian 
of the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, chairman; and D. F. Brown, librarian 
of the Standard Oil Company, vice-chairman. 


Insurance Group 


Fifteen members and three visitors were 
present, Chairman Daniel N. Handy presid- 
ing. Mr. Handy presented his annual report 
on insurance group activities for the year, and 
included a list of thirty-three insurance libra- 
ries devoting all or part of their activities to 
life insurance information. Mr. Handy also 
reported that a collection of insurance classi- 
fications had been received and may be bor- 
rowed from Louise Keller, Independence Bu- 
reau, Philadelphia. No standard classification 
covering the insurance field has yet been 
worked out. 

J. B. Silvester and Katherine Gillies, sub- 
stituting for R. J. Wood, spoke on the circu- 
lating and Home Office Library Service, 
respectively, of the Library of the Imperial 
Life Assurance Company of Canada. 

A progress report on source material on 
industrial safety was given by Miss M. B. 
Pressman, National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, New York. A compre- 
hensive bibliography was included. 
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Grace Stephens, Retail Credit Company 
Library, Atlanta, gave an outline of the meth- 
ods used by this library in getting the field 
force to use the library service. 

Mr. Handy reported on a plan for coopera- 
tive indexing of life insurance literature. It 
was suggested that definite periodicals be 
assigned by a subcommittee to special libra- 
rians for indexing. Mr. Handy is negotiating 
with Mr. Niles of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau to have the index mimeo- 
graphed. A list of about fifteen periodicals 
and about sixteen proceedings had been selected 
for indexing. 

The meeting was adjourned to meet Tues- 
day afternoon to visit insurance libraries in 
Toronto. 


Financial Group 

The first meeting of the Financial Group 
was called to order by the Chairman, Mar- 
guerite Burnett of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, Tuesday, June 21. 

Mary Parker of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, not being present, Miss Jacobus 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
was asked to tell about their files which are 
similar to those of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. A discussion followed Miss 
Jacobus’ interesting talk. 

Miss Cavanaugh of the Standard Statistics 
Company then read Miss DoManska’s paper 
entitled FRONT PAGE TOPICS AND LITERARY 
pROoUGHTS. In this paper the importance of 
prompt statistical data on new subjects in the 
business world, which will be front page topics 
tomorrow, was stressed, and a suggestive list 
of sources for building up an information file 
was given. 

The membership was keenly interested in 
knowing ways and means of keeping abreast 
with current news and in the lively discussion 
which followed Miss DoManska’s paper, Miss 
Baxter of the American Banker’s Association 
gave her method of keeping in touch with the 
current trend of affairs. 

Miss Moe’s paper, OBSOLESCENCE PROBLEMS, 
was then read by Elsie Rackstraw of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. This paper discussed the 
problem of keeping the files up to date and 
discarding material. A bibliography entitled 
“Select List of U. S. Government Advance 
Press Releases,” prepared by Gudrun Moe in 
collaboration with Marguerite Burnett, An- 


toinette DoManska and Mrs. Diana I. P. 
Rossi, was distributed. Miss Billingsley of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
then told how this problem was handled in her 
library. 

A Financial Libraries Directory, prepared 
by Miss Burnett, was distributed. 

The second meeting was held Wednesday 
afternoon at two o’clock. 

Miss Burnett suggested that a committee on 
bibliography be appointed to revise and dis- 
tribute the “Select List of U. S. Government 
Bureau Advance Press Releases,” prepared by 
Miss Moe in collaboration with several oth- 
ers. It was moved and seconded that this 
committee be appointed by the Chairman. 

A paper was presented on: 


ANTIQUARIAN FINANCE 


By Marion Eaton, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston 


When Miss Burnett asked me to speak on 
organizing a bank library she intimated that 
she would like to have me tell you about the 
historical end of our collection. It seems to 
be assumed that in New England we are all 
influenced by our favorite societies, such as 
“The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities.” Members always have 
to go to the annual meeting to pay their dues 
because they can’t possibly pay them by check. 

When I went into the Federal Reserve Bank 
five and a half years ago, the library was 
contained in four bookcases scattered about in 
various corners of the temporary quarters of 
the bank. 

Almost my first job was to get these books 
assembled in the new library and classified 
and carded. As I worked on them I realized 
what large gaps there were in the best of 
school histories. The Suffolk Bank System 
had been only a name. The ups and downs 
of the First and Second Banks of the United 
States had been merely political episodes of 
little real effect. 

But now having a truly New England sense 
for tradition, I began to feel that the Library 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, serv- 
ing the New England states, must be built 
against a background of banking history. 

We already had a good many books of bank- 
ing history: Stone’s Century of Boston bank- 
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ing, Martin’s History of the Boston Stock 
Exchange, Alexander Hamilton’s Works, the 
volumes of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion report, besides the regulation legion of 
“Money and Banking” books. 

Each book I read suggested another one. 
We acquired a set of U. S. Treasury Reports 
back to the beginning of the Republic, valu- 
able for the reports of Secretaries of Finance 
like Hamilton and Gallatin, as well as being 
the only source for all sorts of early financial 
and commercial statistics. The Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle is an indispensable ref- 
erence work for current happenings. We built 
up an early file of it volume by volume until 
now our set goes back to the beginning in 
1839 as Hunt’s Magazine. 

Boston bookshops learned that old pam- 
phlets on financial subjects that had once gone 
into the junk heap might be salvaged with us 
at what I suspect were, relative to costs, large, 
very large, profits. We really preceded the 
Harvard Business Library as a source of con- 
sumption. The material that came in this 
way for approval was scattering and unrelated 
but interesting. There was one pamphlet we 
bought printed in 1814, called The Pretensions 
of New England to commercial pre-eminence, 
to which is added a view of the “Causes of 
the Suspension of Cash Payments at the 
Bank.” It berated the banks and moneyed 
interests of New England for having cornered 
all the specie and refusing to give it up for 
government paper to aid in the prosecution of 
the war. The pamphlet was printed in Phila- 
delphia and seemed to have been based on 
some Massachusetts official figures. Two years 
later a flimsy sheet of figures with cracks in 
all the folds was sent us by a Boston book- 
shop. It had been found in one of those 
barrels of miscellaneous messes that are still 
being cleaned out of New England attics. It 
proved to be a copy of the very report the 
“Pretensions of New England” was based on. 
Either document would have been interesting 
but ‘together they made a whole chapter of 
early banking history plain. 


Bank histories written on various anniver- 
saries are another class of books we have 
made a special effort to collect. We now have 
upwards of fifty of these histories and find 
them useful to lend as samples to member 
banks who are contemplating similar publica- 


tions. Most of them are recent, but one of 
the most valuable is Whitney’s The Suffolk 
Bank, printed for private distribution in 1878 
and written by a man old enough to be in 
touch with pre-national bank banking. This 
book had been on my list to buy for a long 
time and I was glad at last to happen on it in 
a catalog of Americana. 


Reading book catalogs is one absolute essen- 
tial to the collection of historical material. 
Not only is it the way to keep track of the 
books you know you want, but it puts you in 
a way to pick up odd things that you might 
not find in months of browsing in bookshops, 
though haunting of bookships is a method that 
must be pursued. You catch hints of the 
really valuable material this way, too. A 
book that you might not notice on one cata- 
log’s mention impresses itself on you after 
you have seen half a dozen notices of it in 
different catalogs from different sections of 
the country. 

When I say booksellers’ catalogs I mean 
English as well as American. There are half 
a dozen English firms whose catalogs are real 
classics with a collector’s value and they may 
all be had for the asking. Financial items 
may be needles in a haystack of all sorts of 
material but I consider the perusal of all these 
pages the chief part of my present education. 
To settle down to a pile of them in the train 
on the way home at night is much more thrill- 
ing than to start cutting the pages of a new 
history of banking. 

We are building up the history of central 
banking as well as the history of American 
banking, so we really buy a good many books 
abroad out of these catalogs, mostly in Lon- 
don. 

Of course the mainstay of all banking 
history is the report of the National Mone- 
tary Commission. Out of these volumes we 
get our first clues for any question that is 
asked us. Next as a general reference book 
comes A history of banking in all nations 
compiled by the Journal of Commerce. Then, 
of course, there are the standard works such 
as the Dunbar’s The theory and history of 
banking. Using bibliographical notes out of 
these various sources we find what books are 
needed as original sources. For instance, 
Clarke’s Legislative and documentary history 
of the Bank of the United States is a source 
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book often referred to. We picked up a copy 
of that as soon as we could and now go to it 
directly for many questions on early financial 
history. 

The Bank of England is another subject of 
much interest to us. We have the standard 
histories of it and pick up an occasional early 
pamphlet with contemporary comment on im- 
portant events in its history. 


The importance of so much historical ma- 
terial in a bank library has been questioned. 
But we feet that we are the logical bank 
library to serve as a center for such material. 
Tradition is as important in banking as in the 
rest of our life and only in connection with 
history can current events be really intelli- 
gently understood and guided. Measured by 
the number of times the books come off the 
shelves our historical collection may not be 
necessary. By that standard the Saturday 
Evening Post might be ranked more valuable 
than Shakespeare’s Works. 


We feel we have an extremely interesting 
and perpetually valuable collection of historical 
material that doesn’t take up too much room 
on our shelves and is useful to students of 
banking history. One practical use often 
made of us is running down the disposition of 
the business of some old bank whose note has 
suddenly turned up out of some forgotten 
desk drawer and will be honored by one of 
the modern banks if the right one can be 
found. There are still many books we want 
and shall hope to find one by one. And as 
to those we already have we have regretted 
the purchase of none of them and are glad to 
let anyone interested use them. 


Mr. Asman, librarian and archivist of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, gave a talk on 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
branch libraries under his control. The de- 
tails of the method of bank records (archives) 
as evolved by Mr. Asman were included in his 
talk. 

Miss Ferguson discussed the branch library 
problems of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 
She asked for suggestions as to how branch 
libraries could be handled in their respective 
branches. Miss Curry of Redmond and Com- 
pany of New York suggested the method used 
by public libraries in maintaining deposit col- 
lections might be applied to Miss Ferguson’s 


problem. Florence Wagner of the Wall Street 
Journal of New York suggested the plan in 
use by the W. T. Grant Company. Miss 
Broomhall of the American Exchange Trust 
Company of New York gave the details of the 


plan of managing the Irving Trust branch 
libraries. 


FINANCIAL LITERATURE OF THE 
PAST YEAR 


By Atta B. Crariin, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland 


On looking over the outstanding periodical 
financial literature of the past year it has been 
especially noticed that it has dealt to a very 
large extent with the current problems of 
money and banking from the larger economic 
viewpoint, rather than with discussions of 
actual banking methods. On the other hand 
there has been an unusually large number of 
most welcome book publications dealing with 
actual banking practice in much detail. 

In the periodical field, the McFadden bill, 
and the branch banking controversy have nat- 
urally occupied a great deal of space, and since 
the passage of the bill there have appeared 
many articles interpreting the various pro- 
visions of the Act and speculating on their 
future effect upon banking activities. It has 
also been noted since the passage of the Mc- 
Fadden Act, which, by providing for inde- 
terminate charters for the Federal Reserve 
banks, has put the Federal Reserve System at 
last on a secure footing, that the past progress 
and future development of the System has 
been much more freely and authoritatively dis- 
cussed. 

Among the year’s financial publications in 
book form have been several exceedingly wel- 
come revised editions, notably Brady’s Law 
of bank checks, Brannon’s Negotiable instru- 
ments law annotated, Chamberlain’s Princi- 
ples of bond investment, Dewing’s Financial 
policy of corporations, and McKinney’s Trust 
investments. Two much needed books on bank 
accounting and bank auditing have appeared, 
as well as three decidedly worth-while volumes 
on trust department work. Many other works 
on financial advertising, the Federal Reserve 
System, theory and history of money and 
banking, foreign financing, foreign exchange 
accounting, foreign branches, etc., have been 
issued. 
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A list of books and more important period- 
ical articles was used as a basis for discussion 
at the meeting. 

Mimeographed lists of books and pamphlets 
she had prepared were distributed. 

The Chairman made the suggestion that 
members send titles and notes on new books 
to Miss Claflin in order that a clearing house 
of information on financial literature be estab- 
lished. Miss Ferguson suggested that the 
information collected by Miss Claflin be sent 
to Special Libraries from time to time. Dor- 
othy G. Bell of the Business Branch of the 
Providence Public Library offered to send to 
Miss Claflin a list entitled “Business Branch 
Reprint of Books for All,” which is prepared 
by the Business Branch each month. 

Miss Cox of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company read some of the book 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


By Position and Sex 
Men Women Total 


MOMMEORS. hdaccccacsce 19 11 30 
Commission workers. 1 5 6 
Chief librarians...... 122 377 499 


Heads of dept’s and 
branch librarians... 37 406 443 


ee 10 605 615 
Library school in- 

Ce re 4 25 29 
Library school stu- 

SRO ee 1 16 17 
EE akin aeancncns 5 11 16 
Commercial agents... 50 30 80 
IEE. sii sake adios isa 42 187 229 


291 1673 1964 


By Geographical Sections 


9 of the 9 New England States........ 574 
8 of the 9 South Atlantic States ....... 118 
8 of the 8 North Central States........ 698 
5 of the 6 South Central States........ 30 
10 of the 14 Western States........... 103 
3 of the 3 Pacific States............... 28 
CN 6 i d0tianatenesocawea cea 403 

Foreign and U. S. Dependencies— 
EO hic osc cciees seatewencs¥es 1 





reviews which appeared on their latest monthly 
list of principal additions. 

The last number on the program was the 
QUESTION BOX 1927, AND FORECASTS FOR 1928, 
by Sue Wuchter of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank of Chicago. Miss Wuchter 
asked for help in finding the author of the 
quotation “It is the product of an hour’s time 
and not the pound sterling that is the true 
measure of value.” The talk included a list of 
forecasts on the problem relative to the trend 
of interest rates; trend of commodity prices; 
condition which exists in connection with gold 
holdings; real estate situation, especially in 
connection with farm mortgage banks; invest- 
ment trusts and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion mergers. 

Miss Ferguson, the new chairman, then 
took the chair and dismissed the meeting. 





Great Britain— 


BR kes ots Medes 5 

a ee eee 1 

SUN Vo ond ts ix cada s eine 1 

SNE | 6o'secnas oeaas seen 1 

OTe ee ee 1 

TOME Swi tees Beesas cee 1964 

By States, Canada, Foreign and U. S. 
Dependencies 

Alabama ....... 0 Maryland ...... 35 

Arizona ....... 0 Massachusetts .. 94 

Arkansas ...... 0 Michigan ...... 209 

California ...... 21 Minnesota ..... 44 
Colorado ...... 8 Mississippi ..... 

Connecticut .... 14 Missouri ....... 28 
Delaware ...... 3 Montana ....... 
District of Nebraska ...... 
Columbia .... 40 Nevada ........ 
Florida ........ 8 New Hampshire. 

Georgia ........ 10 New Jersey..... 37 
OS are ce 1 New Mexico.... 

Illinois ......... 202 New York...... 293 
TOMI 66.0.0 00-0 44 North Carolina. . 
Neh eee 32 North Dakota... 

Kansas ........ i) ee ee 161 
Kentucky ...... 14 Oklahoma ...... 
Louisiana ...... 3 CORED ov cscnns 


re 14 Pennsylvania ... 94 
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Rhode Island... 15 West Virginia... 0 


South Carolina... 2 Wisconsin ...... 45 
South Dakota... 3 Wyoming...... 3 
Tennessee ...... Nes desce 403 
Eee 5 Foreign and U.S. 

ie 6a 4 6 2 Dependencies.. 10 
Vermont ....... 6 — 
ee 15 MeO dbus 1964 


Washington .... 2 


By Libraries 
Toronto (Ont., Canada) Public Library 133 


Chicago Public Library.............. 94 
Detroit Public Library............... 84 
Cleveland Public Library............. 53 
Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C....... 25 
Enoch Pratt Free Library............ 25 
University of Michigan Library, Ann 
RES FRA Ee  aaemeeae 22 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library.......... 22 
Brooklyn Public Library............. 21 
Buffalo Public Library............... 21 
Cincinnati Public Library............. 16 
Hamilton (Ont., Canada) Public Li- 
MNES Cin 5 5'aas a a4, oo RWB OA ipo: 16 
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Milwaukee Public Library............ 16 
Si. Louis Public Library.............. 16 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y..... 15 
Minneapolis Public Library........... 15 
University of Toronto Library, To- 
ponte, Ot, CaMede. 2... occcscccscas 15 
Toledo Public Library............... 14 
Indianapolis Public Library........... 13 
New York City Public Library........ 13 
Grand Rapids Public Library......... 12 
University of Chicago Libraries...... 9 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 9 
Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library..... 9 
Providence Public Library............ 9 
Boston Public Library.............00. 8 
Louisville Free Public Library........ 8 
Syracuse Public Library.............. 8 
ren 7 
Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, 
DD Aide kes Sew Rhee ek een esas CSW e6 6 


Trenton (N. J.) Free Public Library... 6 
Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Public Library. 5 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association.. 5 
Princeton University Library......... 5 
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. movement, 278; rep. by —3 

E. Lowe, 256 and Miss K. E 
aT. » 256. 

Carson, . O., address of wel- 
come to S. L. A., 474; mem. 
Council, 259; on the I’s. ‘part in 
adult educ. 316- 317; res. to, 258. 

Cartwright, Morse A., “Commun. 
5 organization in adult educ.,” 

19-3 

“Catalog ‘from the standpoint of 
the user of the small p. 1.” 
Tolman, 344. 

Catalog sect., 340-363. : 
“Cataloging aid to small ls. in 
Massachusetts,” Jones, 343. 
Cataloging aid to small Is. 343-344; 
cooperative analytical, 350-352; 
cooperative subject, 349-350; in 
less familiar foreign languages, 

358-363. 

Cataloging com., rpt., 342; res. 
resented to Council, 309-310. 
“Central bureau aid to small ls.,” 

Dingle, 343. 
— Library for Students, 279, 


Chairs of Fine Arts and Amer- 
ican History, 268. 

Charlesworth, Hector, address of 
welcome to S. L. A., 474. 

Charters, W. W., on conducting 
an interview, 323; “Preparation 
of professional textbooks,” 394. 

Children’s Ins. sect., bestows New- 
bery medal, 257; business mtg., 
367; joint a with sch. ls, 
sect., 363-367. 

Children’s 1. work, 298-301. 

China, educ. methods in, 274. 

Claflin, Alta B., “Financial liter- 
ature of: the year,” 480-481. 

Classification of 1. personnel, com. 
rpt. presented to Council, 305. 

“Classification of news clippings,” 
Kwapil, 477. 

Cleavinger. John S., acting secy. 
public documents round tabie, 

Cleveland Education Extension 
Council, 320. 

Cobb, Maud Barker, memorial 
sketch, 469. 

Cody, Hon. and Rev. Canon, 
‘Address of welcome,” 255, 
261-264. 

Cohen, Benjamin, 284. 

Cole, T. L., “Reminiscences,” 
426, 463-465. 


TORONTO CONFERENCE 


“Collection of business informa- 
_ in small p. Is.,” White, 


336. 

College and reference sect., 367- 
369, joint sess. with Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, 367; 
protests rpt. of com. on classi- 
fication of 1. personnel, 305. 

“College or university as the 
ones oy for preparation 
of sch. Ins.,” Zachert, 367-369. 

Colorado, 1. extension in, 427. 

Comings, Marian E., “Books for 
architects,” 329-331. 

Commission on the 1. and adult 
educ., 313. 

Committee on Intellectual Coop- 
eration, 

Ne ee a gg in adult 
educ artwright, 319-321 

Compton, Charles H., Ist vice- 
res., 259; on training of school 
ns., 369. 

Conant, hen J., pres. N. A. 


Connecticut, ‘state 1. work in, 446- 
4 


Contacts—Their value to special 
Is., 474-475. 

Cooperation with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
com. rpt. presented to Coun- 
ci 

Cooperative cataloging, extension 
eg he field 

% ne a ng in the fie 
of American og Thead dian _his- 
tory,” van Patten, 344-347. 

“Cooperative cataloging of books 
in the less familiar foreign lan- 
—e~' ’ Foote and Wallace, 358- 


363. 
Copp, William, rep. Will James, 


Council, com. of five, 311; mtgs., 
305-312. 

“County Is. in New York State,” 
Tolman, 371-372. 

County Is., new, 431. 

County Is. sect., 370-372; recom- 
mendation adopted, 305. 

Cowan, Mr., res. to, 258. 

Cowley, Dr. Arthur Ernest, 286. 

Cox, Mary, “What have I in my 
1. that you can use?” 477. 

Cullen, Elizabeth, “How the spe- 
cial |. serves the transportation 
industry,” 477. 

Culver, Essae, “Louisiana demon- 
stration,” 428-429. 

“Current periodicals in the Car- 
negie L. of Pittsburgh,”’ Mont- 
fomery. 390-391. 

“Current periodicals room in a 
metropolis,” Ulrich, 393. 

2 Annie Spencer, on school 
S., 


Dana, John Cotton, communication 
from, to A. L. A., 

Davis, Mary Gould, presents rpt. 
book production com., children’s 
Ins. sect., . 

Decimal classification, expansion 
through international coopera- 
tion, 285. 

Decimal classification numbers on 
L. C. cards, res. concerning pre- 
sented to Council, 309-310. 

“Demand and supply of religious 
books through traveling ls.,’ 
Foster, 398. 

Depository Is., 310. 

—— an art department in 

located in small towns,” 
Binks, 404. 

Dingle, Dorothy A., “Central bu- 

reau aid to small Is.” 343. 





Dingman, Annie P., on lL. service 
to adult -~ 4 at the Cleve- 
land P. L., 

Directory com. eee sect., rpt., 
341-342. 

Do Manska, Miss, “Front page 
— and literary droughts,” 


Donnelly, June Richardson, on 1. 
training, 410. 

Drury, F. K. W., “A. L. A. cur- 
riculum study on book selec- 
tion and order work,” 387-388. 

Dudgeon, M. S., chmn. board on 
the 1. and adult educ., 313; 
elected A. L. A. treas., 259. 

Duncan, Barbara, “Music from the 
1. point of view,” 331-332. 

Dunham, B. Mabel, on p. Is. in 
Ontario, 338. 

Dunnack, Henry E., elect. pres. 
N. A. S. L., 470; “Idols of an 
unfurnished ‘mind,  434- 440; on 
— 1. and 1. extension, 453- 

“Duties and responsibilities of 
trustees,” Kelly, 411; Johnson, 
411-414; Monnette, 4i1. 


Eaton, Marion, 
France,” 478-480. 

Education, methods in China, Ser- 
bia, Siberia, 273-274 

Education for librarianship, 291, 
367-369, 373; in Gt. ritain, 
282; recent developments, 394. 
395; see also professional train- 
ing sect.; see also training class 
sect. 

Educational ste in Canada, 


“Antiquarian 


262-263; 275- 

Elections com, rpt. 259. 

Ernst, Gertrude E., ‘Periodical 
division of the Detroit P. _ Bee 
392-393. 

Exchange of Ins., 284-285, 312. 

“Experience and methods with 
card orders,” Forstall, 343. 

“Extension of cooperative catalog- 
ing and general 1. \ ell 
Richardson, 347-352. 


Falconer, Sir Robert, “Address of 
welcome,’ * 235, 265- 267; res. to, 
258. 

Fargo, Lucile F., “The first ‘r’,” 
367 


Faxon, F. W., “Births, deaths and 
marriages in the periodical 
world,”’ 392. 

Federal and state relations, A. L. 
A. com. rpt. presented to Coun- 
cil, 310. 

Ferguson, Hon. J. Howard, res. 
to 

Ferguson, Milton J., on 1. bldgs., 
ag l. extension and state 

Fiftieth Anniversary post-confer- 

ence trip, 279, 3. 

Fihe, Pauline J. on the activity 
of the readers’ advisory service 
with discussion groups, 321-323. 

“Financial literature of the past 
year,” Claflin, 480-481. 

“Fine arts,” Lancefield, 404. 

Finney, Grace B., “Humanity of 
the fiction reader,” 375-377. 

“First ‘r’,” Fargo, 367. 

Fisher, Nellie M., “Business 1. and 
the p. 1,” 335 "336. 

Fitzpatrick, ~~ T., elected pres. 
A. A. L. L., 425. 

Fletcher, A. S., “British L. of 
soeermetion in New York,” 395- 
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Fletcher, W. IL., opinion on 1. 
training, 406. 

Flexner, Jennie M., chmn. pro- 
fessional training sect., 394; 
“What’s ahead for =. circula- 
tion eo 377-37 

Florida, 1. extension in, 707-428. 

Foote, Frances R., ‘Cooperative 
cataloging of books in the less 
= Tecsign languages,”’ 358- 


Fork, "Eva M. -, Tes. to, 258. 

“Form of eons additions to and 
revisions of L rary of Congress 
subject headings,” Haykin, 342. 

Forstall, Gertrude, “E xperience 
and methods with card orders,” 
4 


343. 

Foster, Elima A., “Demand and 
supply of religious books through 
traveling Is.,”” 398; elected 
chmn. religious books round ta- 
ble, 399. 

“Front page topics and literary 
droughts,’ Do Manska, 478. 
“Future of legal bibliography,” 

Hicks, 418-423. 


General sessions, mtgs., 255-260; 
papers, 261-304. 

Georgia, state 1. work in, 447. 

Godard, George S., “‘Archives of 
Connecticut,” 441-445, 

Godet, Marcel, 286. 

“Good housekeeping in the small 
1,” Monchow, 404. 

Grant, W. L., “Address,” 260, 
301-304. 

Great Britain, p. 1. system, 277-282. 
“Great need of contacts in spe- 
cial 1. work,’’ Alexander, 474. 
Greer, Agnes F. P., elected chmn. 
training class sect., 411; leads 
round table on training class 

problems, 410. 

Guerrier, Edith, chmn. com. on 
public documents, 446; chmn. 
public documents round table, 
395; “Surveying a — 
for its book needs,” 385-387. 


Hadley, Chalmers, chmn. 1. bldgs. 
round table, 383. 

Hall, Elizabeth G., “McLennan 
traveling ls.,’’ 429-430. 
all, Wi wl L., chmn. catalog 
sect., 340 

Hartwell, Mary A., “Recent pub- 
lications of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution,” 396. 

Hawaii, hospital Is. in, “" a 

Hawaii, Librar of, 370, 

“Hawaii's Is.,’ Stockett, *370- 371. 

Haykin, David J., “Form of is- 
suing additions to and revisions 
of Library of Congress subject 
headings,” 342; Some _prob- 
lems and possibilities of coop- 
erative cataloging,” 355-358. 

Herbert, Clara W., chmn. religious 
book round table, 398. 

Hicks, Frederick C., “Future of 
legal bibliography,” 418-423. 

= Herbert % on 1. bldgs., 


Honolulu Library Association, 370. 

Honorary member, Charles Alex- 
ander Nelson, 258, 310. 

“Hospital ls. in Honolulu county,” 
Stockett, 373-374. 

Hospital ls. round table, 372-375. 
“Hospital of the community and 
the p. 1.,” Sumner, 372-373. 

“How magazines are handled at 
the Indianapolis P. L.,”” Woer- 
ner, 389-390. 

“How the business branch of a 

1, develops contacts,” Man- 
ey, 474. 





INDEX 


“How the special 1. serves the 
transportation industry,” Cullen, 
477. 


“Humanity of the fiction reader,” 
Finney, 375-377. 

“Humanizing 1 interiors,” Bost- 
wick, 381-383. 


“Idols of an unfurnished mind,” 
Dunnack, 434-440. 
Illinois, state 1. work in, 447- 


448. 
“Index of state legislation,” Meyer, 


426; 459-465 

Indiana state 1. work in, 448; 
township 1. extension in, 454. 

Institute for Instructors in L. 
Science, 394. 

Institute of Intellectual Cooper- 
—_ mtg. of 1. experts at, 286- 


“Intellectual and spiritual back- 
ground of national life,” So- 
landt, 313-316. 

“Interdependence of adult and 
juvenile departments,” Rush, 
257; 298-301. 

al loans, in Europe, 286- 


International committee of 1. 
assns., discussion of, 285-286. 

International Institute of Bibli- 
ography, 285. 

latent night, 
sess., 256. 

“International relations,” Bishop, 
256, 282-289. 

International relations, 276; com., 
258; com. rpt. 284. 

Iowa, state l. work in, 448-449. 


2nd_s gen. 


James, Will, awarded Newbery 
medal, 257. 


Jannenga, W. M. N., elected 
chmn, trustees sect., 414. 

Jennings, Jennie T., chmn. com. 
on formation of regional groups 
of catalogers, 341. 

Johnson, A. P., “Duties and re- 
sponsibilities of trustees,” 411- 


Tohnston, W. Dawson, 286. 
Joint Advisory Committee for Uni- 
versity Library Cooperation, 


Jones, E. Louise, “Cataloging aid 
- aoe ls. in Massachusetts,” 


Jones, Perrie, reelected chmn. hos- 
pital ls. round table, 375. 


Kansas, state 1. work 2. 449. 

Kelley, Grace Osgood, “Need for 
cooperation in producing effec- 
tive classifications for Is.,” 343. 

Kelly, Hon. Mr. = chmn. 
trustees sect., 411; “‘Duties and 
responsibilities of trustees,” 
411; res. to, 258. 

Killam, Herbert, “L. extension in 
British Columbia,” 429. 

Krause, Louise B., mem. Exec. 
Bd., 259. 


Kriiss, Dr. Hugo, 286. 


Kwapil, J. P., “Classification of 
news c ippings,” 477. 


Lacy, Mary G., 329. 

Lamb, Eliza, chmn. pioaacy com., 
catalog sect., 341, “Uni- 
versity of Chicago hm cooper- 
ative cataloging,’ 343. a 

Lone, Agnes, “Fine arts, 


a. 2 Fred, “Review of the bib- 
_ aphy of Canadian history 
literature,” 367. 
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Latimer, Louise P., Presents New- 
bery medal, 257; “Reading with 
a purpose,” 363-367. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller me- 
morial, res. to, 258. 

League of Library Commissions, 
com. on amendments rpt., 426- 
427; joint sess. with N. A. S. L 
452-455; mtgs., 426-432. 

League of Nations, 284. 

Ledbetter, Mrs. E. E., “Book 
buying | adventures in eight lan- 
guages,” 383-385. 

Lending sect., 375-380. 

Lester, C. B., elected pres. League 
of L. Comms., 427; on extension 
and state 1., 452- 453. 

—s Frank G. on fifty outstand- 
ng books on religion, 399. 
Lenin Willard P., secy., agricul- 
tural Is. sect., 326; elected chmn. 

agricultural is. sect., 329. 

Librarian of Congress, status and 

— reported to Council, 306- 


Librarianship, philosophy of, dis- 
cussed by Richardson, 290-295. 


Li, in Great Britain, 277- 


“Library and the people,” Rid- 
dell, 426, 455-459. 
Library ‘Association (British), 
. L.A. tings, presented to 
Cousell, 08-309; greetin to 
L. 255; rep. by rge 
r Shaw, 256. 
mY tad bldgs. round table, 380- 


Library extension, in Canada, 338- 
340; state 1. cooperation, 452- 
455; township, 454. See also 
agricultural Is. ont, county Is. 
sect., League of L. . Comms. 

Library extension agencies " 
aloging aid given to small ,~¥ 
343-344, 

* Library extension > British 
Columbia,” Killam, 429. 

Library Information Service, rpt. 
=. presented to Council, 309, 


Library of Congress, 347-349: 

‘ 351- 353; ‘- 356, 357, 358. 

Emmy of Longwees and busi- 
ness ls.,” Meyer, 3 

“Library service to the children 
in the practice sch. in normal! 
schs.,”’ ichardson, 401. 

“Library work in a_ tuberculosis 
= gg Tate, 374- 375. 

Locke, 2 “President's 
Address,” 255, 267-271; res. to, 
258; tribute to, 261. 
ber, L. Elsa, chmn. business 
Is. round table, 338. 

“Louisiana demonstration,” Cul- 
ver, 428-4 

Lovis, Marion, elected chmn. sch. 
Is. sect., 403; on sch. Is. in 
Detroit, 403. 

Lowe, Dr. E. E. 471; rep. Car- 
negie United ingdom Trust, 
ae spoke at 2nd gen. sess., 


Lowe, John A., mem. Council, 259. 

Luchaire, Lucien, pres. Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation, 287. 

Lyman, Mrs. Jessie Woodford, 
on the publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 397. 


McCrea, Bess, secy. order and 
book selection round table, 388. 

McDonald, Margaret, Oe ae 
Is. in Saskatchewan,” 

McGill University Likeary, trav- 
eling Is., 429-430. 
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“McLennan traveling Ils.,’’ Hall, 
429-430. 

McMillen, James A., secy. college 
and reference sect., 369. 

Maine, state 1. work in, 449; 1. 
extension in, 453-454. 

Manitoba, province of, 1. exten- 
sion, 339. 

Manley, Marian C., “How the busi- 
ness branch of a p. l. develops 
contacts,” 474. 

Mann, Margaret, “A, L. A. text- 
book on cataloging and classi- 
fication,’”’ 342; chmn. cataloging 
com., 342. 

Marshall, Mrs., on 1. extension 
and state 1, 454-455. 

Marvin, D. M., “Relation of the 
l. and research departments to 
the bank,” 474. P 

Maryland, state 1. work in, 449. 

Massachusetts Library Club, pre- 
sented res. on midwinter mtgs. 
to Council, 308. ; 

Massachusetts, state 1. work in, 
44 


9. 

“Massachusetts statute law publi- 
cations,” Stebbins, 424. 

Massey, Hon. Vincent, 258-259. 

Masson, Annie A., “Tidy catalog- 
ing room,” 405. 

Melcher, Frederic G., Newbery 
medal, gift of, 257. 

Merrill, Julia ‘Wright, rpts. on 
P ess in 1. extension, 427-428; 
What agricultural Ins. can do 
to further 1. extension, 326-327. 

Meyer, H. H. “Index of state 
legislation,” 426, 459-465; “Li- 
brary of Congress and business 
Is.,’” 336-338. 

Michigan, state 1. work in, 449- 


Midwinter mtg., res. on, presented 
to Council, x 

Millar, Annie C. B., “Problem of 
work with adolescents,” 378-379. 

Minnesota, state 1. work in, 450. 

Mississi ippi flood control, res. pre- 
sented to Council, 307. 

Mississippi, 1. extension in, 455; 
state 1. work in, 450. 

Mitchell, Col. J. M., “Address,” 
256, 276-282. 

Moe, Miss, “Obsolescence prob- 
lems,”” 478. 

Monchow, C. M., “Good house- 
keeping in the small 1.,” 404; 
elected chmn. small ls. round ta- 
ble, 405 

Monnette, Orra E., “Duties and 
responsibilities of trustees,” 411. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth R., “Cur- 
rent periodicals in the Carnegie 
L. of Pittsburgh,” 390-391. 

“More adequate cooperative classi- 
fying and cataloging,” Bliss, 
352-355. 

Mulock, Sir William, address, 255; 
tribute to, 265. 

Munro, Effie M., “‘Normal sch. 
Is. in Canada,” 400-401. 

“Music from the 1. point of view,” 
Duncan, 331-332. 


N. A. S. L., com. on index to 
state laws, 459; joint sessions 
with A. A. L. L., 426, 455-465, 
joint sess. with League of L. 
Comms., 452-455; mtgs., 432- 
471; treas. rpt., 432-434. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, cooperation with A. L 
A., 310. 

Nebraska, state 1. work in, 450. 
“N for cooperation in produc- 
ing effective classification for 
Is.,"" Kelley, 343. 
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Nelson, Charles Alexander, voted 
honorary member, 258, 

New Brunswick, province of, 1. 
extension, 338. 

= state 1. work in, 


New Jersey, state 1. work in, 450. 
New Jersey Library Association, 
application for affiliation with 
A. L. A. accepted by Council, 


307. 
New Mexico, 1. extension in, 428. 
Newbery medal, award of, 257 
Newfoundland, state 1. work in, 


469. 

“Normal sch. Is. in Canada,” 
Munro, 400-401. 

— Carolina, state 1. work in, 


North Dakota, state 1. work in, 
465 


Nova Scotia, province of, l. exten- 
sion, 338 


Coie. Sylvia, secy. sch. Is. sect., 


Oberly Memorial Fund, 326. 
“Obsolescence problems,” Moe, 


478. 

Ohio State Library, res. on pre- 
sented to Council, 311. 

Ohio, state 1. work in, 450-451. 

Ohr, Cerene, on 1. training, 410. 

a province of 1. extension, 

“Opportunities of agricultural col- 
leges for 1. extension,” Brown, 
327-328. 

Order “4 book selection round 
table, 383-388. 

Qregon, state 1. work in, 465. 

Overbury, E., 431; In. West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 371; rep. 
——— United Kingdom Trust, 


Overman, Ruth Anne, secy. chil- 
dren’s Ins. sect., 367. 


Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
, greetings to A. L. A,, 

Pan-American Congress, 284. 

Paris Library School, 288. 

Park, Charles V., mem. Council, 


Pennsylvania, state 1. work in, 


“Periodical division of the De- 
troit P. L.,’’ Ernst, 392-393. 

Periodicals round table, 388-394. 

“— Mildred H., mem. Council, 


Porter, Annabel, elected chmn. 
children’s Ins. sect. 367. 
“Possibilities of informal educ. 
= 1, guidance,” Bacon, 317- 


“Practical work for training class 
students,” Reese, 405-410. 

“Preparation of professional text- 
books,”” Charters, 394. 

“President’s address,” Locke, 255; 
267-271. 

Prince Edward Island, province 
of, 1. extension, 338. 

“Problem of how much catalog- 
ing is needed,” Akers, 344. 
“Problem of work with adoles- 

cents,” Millar, 378-379. 
Professional training sect., 394- 


5. 
a ate Library, greetings 
to 
= documents, A. L. A. com., 


— documents round table. 





“Publications of current interest 
issued by the Department of the 
Treasury,” Billingsley, 396-397. 

“Publications of current interest 
issued by the Departments of 
Interior, Commerce and Labor,” 
Sullivan, 396. 

Publicity round table, 397-398. 

Putnam, Herbert, prepared greet- 
- to the (British) L. Assn., 


Quebec, province of, 1. extension, 


Ranck, Samuel H., chmn. com. 
on ventilation and lighting, 308; 
on periodicals in the Grand 
Rapids P. L., 391. 

Rankin, Annie, 475. 

Ray, Margaret, res. to, 258. 

“Reading with a purpose,” Lati- 
mer, 363-367. 

“Reading with a Purpose courses 
in branch and small ls.,’’ Reed, 
324-325. 

“Reading without a _ purpose,” 
Bubb, 5 

“Recent publications of the 
Smithsonian Institution,” Hart- 
well, 396. 

Reed, Elizabeth, W., chmn., pro 
tem hospital Is. round table, 
372, 375. 

Reed, Jessie E., “‘Reading with a 

urpose courses in branch and 
small Is.,” 324-325. 

Reese, Rena, “Practical work for 
as class students,” 405- 
41 


Regional groups of catalogers, com. 
rpt., 340-341. 

“Relation of the 1. and research 
departments to the bank,’’ Mar- 
vin, 474. 

Religious book round table, 398- 


“Religious education and 1. cooper- 
ation,” Richardson, 398. 
“Reminiscences,” Cole, 426; 463- 


Report, of of Government Committee, 

9-282. 

Report sheets of 1. students, 409. 

Resolutions com., rpt., presented, 
258. 


“Review of the bibliography of 
Canadian history and literature,” 
Landon, 367. 

Rhode Island, state 1. work in, 


468-469. 

Rhodes, Isabella K., “Application 
of new- ye, tests to teaching in 
1. schs.,”’ 394. 

Richardson, Alice M., “Religious 
education and 1, Cooperation,” 


Richardson, E. C., “Book and the 
person who knows the book,” 
257, 289-295; “Extension of co- 
operative cataloging and general 

cooperation,” 347-352. 

Richardson, Mary C., “L. service 

. the children in’ the practice 
in normal schs.,” 401. 

Riddell, Hon. William er ty 
address of welcome to A. A. L. 
L., 415-418; “Library and the 
people,” 426, 455-459. 

yoy F. o chmn. local com. 


Roden, Carl B. i elected pres., 259; 
installed as pres., 259-260. 

Roland-Marcel, P., 286. 

Rush, Charles E., elected 2nd 
vice-president, 259. ‘“‘Interde- 
pendence of adult and juvenile 
departments,” 257, 298-301. 
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Russell, W. F., ‘‘Address,” 256; 
273-276; “A pplication of new- 
type tests to selection of stu- 
dents and_ staffs,” 395; on 
sch. Is., 400; “Selective tests 
in choosing ‘and rating appli- 
cants for training class 
courses,” 410. ; 

Rutzen, Ruth, secy. lending sect., 
380. 


“Salvaging the specialist,” Telford, 
257, 295-298. 

Saskatchewan, 1. extension in, 339, 
430-431. 

“Saskatchewan 2 shelf 1.,” An- 
drews, 430-431. 

Saxe, Mary, chmn, small Is. round 
table, 404 

Schemes of 1. service, com. rpt. 
resented * a 305-306. 

sien, F F. W., “American Law 
Institute proceedings and re 
statements, 

School Is., 269- 370. 

School Is. sect., 399-404. 

School 1. curricula in normal 
schools, 404. 

“School 1. development in Can- 
ada,’’ Thompson, 401. 

Sears, Minnie E., elected chmn. 
catalog sect., 342. 

“Selective tests in choosing and 
rating applicants for 1. training 
class courses,”’ Russell, 410. 

Serbia, educ. methods in, 274. 

Shaw, Charles B., ‘‘Analytical en- 
tries for the small 1.”’, 344. 

Shaw, George T., rep. (British) 
a. A, 256. 


Shepard, Bessie H., chmn. pro 
tem., art reference round table, 
329. 


Siberia, educ. methods in, 273- 
274. 


Small A. J., “Bar and allied assn. 
publications,”’ 424-425. 

Small Is. round table, 404-405. 

Smith, Charles W., elected chmn. 
order and book selection round 
table, 388. 

Smith, Dorothy E., on sch. Is. 
in Portland, Ore., 403. 

Smith, Edith L., chmn. county Is. 
sect., 372. 

Smitley, Robert, “Business liter- 
ature since the war,”’ 475. 

Smoky, winner of Newbery medal, 
257. 

Snow, Edith N., ws * eee 
work for small ee 

Solandt, Rev. Dr. D. “Intel. 
lectual and spiritual background 
of national life,’’ 313-3 

Some impressions of cy * public 
library system of the United 
States of America, 279, 283. 
“Some problems and possibilities 
of ——* cataloging,’ Hay- 
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